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Our Past Gives Wings to the Present. Today, with YORK TOWN * 1781, 

the resolute American male comes into a most refreshing inheritance. For him, Shulton has 
re-created the aromatic type of formula favored by those gallant patrio!s whose victory at 
York Town assured our Independence. Here now, in handsome flasks and canisters 
patterned after authentic antiques of the Revolutionary War era—a crisp masculine 


fragrance of quite uncommon appeal. York Town * 1781 *—a most distinguished gift. 


The After Shave Lotion, 3.50 The Cologne, 4.50 Gift Set of After Shave, 


Now awaiting your pleasure at fine stores everywhere. By Shulton 


Cologne and Talcum, 10.00. Plus tar 
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Is it love...or Crescendo? 


CRESCENDO / @ 


LANVIN 


the new fragrance by Lanvin 
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FULL-SIZE DODGE 
PRICED MODEL 

FOR MODEL WITH 
FORD AND CHEVROLET 





The new automobile shown above is a bona fide bargain. It is a 1961 Dodge called Dart!! It is priced mode! for 
Ulvare THe model with Ford and Chevrolet. That’s Dart!! And that’s value. No limited edition, there are 23 models to 
y pick from. Bound to be one to suit you and your family. Also, consider this. Dart has Dodge room, comfort 
and quality throughout. The body is unitized, rust and rattle-proofed. You get excellent gasoline mileage with either six or 
eight cylinder engine. There is an alternator-generator that will greatly increase battery life, it charges even at idle. Dart 


has many other good things to recommend it. Your Dodge Dealer will be happy to elaborate. See him, won’t you. 


DODGE 
DART! 
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JANUARY COvER. The restaurant motif on the cover of this year’s European issue 
emphasizes the appetizing portions of Europe served up inside these pages. Holiday Art 
Director Frank Zachary and Ari Editor Louis Glessmann have fashioned the design from 
a checkered-clothed table, a hand-written menu and a bottle of wine. The menu lists some 
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NEXT MONTH. Puerto Ricans take the spotlight in February, as Peter Abrahams visits of its kind 
| their part-Spanish, part-American island and Norman Rosten tells the story of their teem- ; 
‘or ing, colorful colony in New York. The mysterious Everglades are described by Benedict 
to Thielen, Lawrence Durrell goes on a romantic mission to Avignon and Slim Aarons photo- 
graphs Austria’s posh ski resort, Lech. Also Part One of a Khrushchev portrait by Mau- 
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cannot send duplicates of copies that go astray. 
SO PLEASE .. . at least one month before the 
first issue to go to the new address, send us 
your new address and, if possible, an address 
label from a back copy. If label isn’t available 
send new and old address to: 

HOLIDAY 

Independence Square, Philadelphia 5, Pa. 
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A Scotch with Authority 











































































































Bell’s “12” (Royal Vat) 
Mellowed for twelve 
years in the wood, it 
has reached the age 
of greatness. 


It’s the pleasant character of 
Bell’s Scotch Whisky that 
makes it such a favorite with 
Highlanders themselves. No 
gentler Scotch was ever made 
—yet its taste has real author- 
ity. When the whisky in your 
giass is Bell’s, you’ll know 
you're drinking something! 


BELTS SCOTCH 


86 PROOF. BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY. ARTHUR BELL & SONS, LTD., DISTILLERS, PERTH, 
SCOTLAND. EST. 1825. G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO., HARTFORD, CONN. SOLE U. S. DISTRIBUTORS 


QOYAL VAY 





Bell’s Special Reserve 
Anexceptional Scotch 
at a popular price. 
Light as Bell’s “12”— 
and its equal in every- 
thing but years. 


sOvtve . 
BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY 
TWELVE YEARS OLD 
aun 
Mithun Led 
ererus poor 
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LETTERS 


Happy Talk 
Ngaio Marsh’s article on New Zea- 
land (Welfare Paradise, November 
HOLIDAY) penetrates beyond the scen- 
ery and gives a vivid account of the odd 
characters who inhabit our country. An 
excellent presentation. I compliment 
HoiDay. G. D. L. WHITE 
Chargé d’ Affaires a.i. 
New Zealand Embassy 
Washington, D.C. 


Thank you for bringing the South 
Pacific into my living room. 

DIETER KILLINGER 

Tenafly, N.J. 


To your list of possibilities for trips 
to the South Seas (Handbook of Pacific 
Travel, October HOLIDAY), I strongly 
recommend adding the flying boat 
cruise offered four times a year by An- 
sett-ANA, the line you mention in 
connection with travel in Australia. I 
joined the August trip this year in 
Suva, for two weeks through Tonga, 
Tahiti, and Western Samoa with one 
night each way in Aitutaki. 

I found the flying boat a delightful, 
comfortable, friendly mode of trans- 
portation. Ours, the Beachcomber, car- 
ried no more than thirty passengers. 
Everyone got very well acquainted in 
a day or two and once over the language 
barrier, Awstrylyans are fair dinkum. 
Further, we never assumed the de- 
nressing proportions of the tour groups 
taat descend upon Tahiti and Suva 
from the ocean liners. 

They say if you throw your lei into 
the water as you leave an island in the 
South Seas and it floats back to shore 
you'll return. Mine went back. I hope 


I do too. LOUISE SCHULTZ 
Los Angeles 


I have read both your volumes on the 
South Pacific and think they are remark- 
able, although the article by Mr. 
Furnas (South Seas Food: Sweet, Sour, 
Spicy and Cool, November HOLIDAY) 
left many things unsaid relative to so- 
called Polynesian food. I designed and 
established the first Polynesian-flavored 
bar and restaurant in Hollywood in 


Don the Beachcomber 


1933, wherein I presented my version of 
Cantonese cuisine. I originated some 
sixty-two rum drinks and since 1933 
there have been some 146 imitations, 
take-offs, copies, etc., of this original 
conception. As a result of all this, the 
word Polynesian has crept into the 
description of the composite of rum 
drinks and Cantonese food. For the 
sake of accuracy, I also began the first 
commercial luau or native feast in 
Hawaii. This is properly called Poly- 
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nesian food. Mr. Furnas indicates the 

whereabouts of other restaurants serv- 

ing Polynesian food and fails to men- 
tion my restaurant here in Hawaii. 

DONN BEACH 

President 

Don the Beachcomber 

Honolulu 


Journey Across the Pacific (October 
Houipay) with its breathtaking views 
of the islands was a real feast for us 
here in this North country. 


LUCY CHASE SPARKS 
Whitefield, N.H. 


I can’t help sending a fan note about 
October and November Ho uipay.. The 
pieces by Burdick, Ullman, Man- 
chester were a tonic. There’s so much 
horror inflicted on the English lan- 
guage that it makes me doubly grateful 
to read men who love and know how to 
use it. They do. LEO ROSTEN 

Berkeley, Cal. 


Not So Happy Talk 

I wish to comment on the article in 
November Ho.ipay reporting on pros- 
titution as it now exists in London 
(Personal Report—London: Good-by to 
Hullo, Darling). In my opinion it is 
disgusting and degrading. It is unfit to 
print, particularly in a magazine laying 
claim to respectability, and an insult to 


your readers. FREDERICK E. GREER 


Shreveport, La. 


I feel impelled to state my reaction to 
Anatomy of the Hunter by Gene Caesar 
in November Ho.ipay. He justifies 
wanton killing by various and sundry 
rationalizations. Let me _ rationalize 
from the standpoint of the many who 
have compassion for all living crea- 
tures. The “thrill” Mr. Caesar gets 
from killing is a throwback to a prehis- 
toric time when man viewed all animals 
as real or potential enemies, a period 
when killing suggested protection. That 
situation no longer exists among civi- 
lized peoples. Hunting for “pleasure” 
is typical of cowards, those who can’t 
stand criticism or meet everyday chal- 
lenges. It is the refuge of the frustrated. 
The infliction of pain and death on 
helpless creatures who mean no harm 
to humanity is only rank sadism. 
Should Mr. Caesar ever get an eye shot 
out or an arrow through his liver, it 
might then sink into his consciousness 
what it is like to be on the receiving 
end. Or does he think that animals are 
not as sensitive to pain as are humans? 

A. A. ARCHBOLD 
Burbank, Cal. 


Tricks of the Trade 

In Magic Unmasked(November HoL- 
IDAY), Mr. Mannix competently un- 
masked several tricks of the trade. Why 
then is he so skeptical about the Indian 
Rope Trick? I recommend that Mr. 
Mannix read the plausible explanation 
of the feat reported by John Keel in his 
book Jadoo (Julian Messner, Inc., 
1957). 

According to Mr. Keel, the key to the 
trick is a horizontal suspension wire. 
As performed in the East, the trick 

Continued on Page 6 
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Matiion-mite pilots in 


the tradition of Columbus 
and Amerigo Vespucci 


Up front, while you enjoy 
Alitalia’s luxurious ser- 
vice, Italy's elite pilots, 
navigators and engineers 
speed your jet to Europe 


Specialists with up to 
thirty years of Trans- 
Atlantic Experience, so 
much a part of Winged 

0 Arrow Service... 


new 
concept of 


elegant 


international 


Jet travel 





Your plane: the spacious Super DC-8 — 
your power: Rolls Royce Jets, mightiest 
in the air — your crew: Italy’s elite pilots 

. stewards from Europe’s finest hotels. 


LITALIA| 


WINGED ARROW SERVICE~ 
Jet speed...Alitalia elegance 


To Europe, Africa, Middle and 
Far East via London, Milan, Rome 
SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT 
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SEGOVIA ... along the 
ever charming highways 
of x 


Hundreds of fascinating trips 
through Spain offer new and exciting 
vistas to visitors... 

do come, you can afford to stay! 


See Your Travel Agent 


SPANISH NATIONAL TOURIST OFFICE 


485 Madison Avenue, New York 22 

23 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 4 
453 Post Street, San Francisco 2 

1418 Commerce Street, Dallas 1 

13 Queen Street East, Toronto 1 








Continued from Page 4 
depended on the wire being placed over 
a narrow valley with a background of 
hills and trees. It was performed at dusk 
with the audience looking on from be- 
hind a circle of lanterns placed on the 
ground, thus limiting their vertical vi- 
sion. After the vertical rope was tossed 
up and hooked on the horizontal wire, 
a small boy simply climbs out of the 
range of the spectators’ vision, slides 
over on the horizontal wire and waits 
for the magician to come after him. 
The second phase of the trick is even 
more simple. Hidden under the ma- 
gician’s robe is a freshly butchered 
monkey swaddled in clothing similar to 
the boy’s. After reaching the horizontal 
wire, the magician drops his bloody 
bundles one by one to the accompani- 
ment of the boy’s pitiful screams. While 
the attendants on the ground are busy 
gathering up the pieces and placing 
them in a basket before the spectators 
get a good look at them, the boy climbs 
into a strap rigging inside the magician’s 
robe. The magician then descends and 
walks over to the basket. He is im- 
mediately surrounded by his attendants 
while the boy slips unnoticed into an 
empty basket which the magician kicks 
to summon the boy back to life. 
JANET VASILIADIS 
Cleveland 


Traveled Magazine 

I think my September HOLIDAY may 
have traveled further than most of your 
readers. It went from Philadelphia to 
Yokosuka, Japan. After reaching my 
former ship’s home port, it was re- 
addressed and sent on to my home in 
New York. The great circle distance 
from New York to Tokyo is 6846 miles, 
so you can see it traveled more than 
13,000. miles to finally reach me. I 
might add I’m glad it didn’t get lost on 

the way as I enjoy every issue. 
JEROME G. BENYO 
Bellerose, N.Y. 


Supplementary Reading 

I am writing regarding the series 
Houipay has been publishing on the 
nations of Eastern Europe by V. S. 
Pritchett (Czechoslovakia Today, June, 
Poland Today, August, Hungary To- 
day, September). As a long-time sub- 
scriber, I think these articles fill a real 
need, not only for routine subscribers, 
but also for purposes of information as 
in our social studies curriculum in the 

public schools. Our sincere thanks. 
RALPH KERCHUM 
Principal, Laurel School 
Oakland, Cal. 


U.N. Series (cont’d) 

Thank you for your interesting ar- 
ticle, A World Without Want, in Sep- 
tember Ho ipay. I should like, how- 
ever, to question your comments about 
the Colombo Plan. 

First, it is by no means British. It is 
true that the Commonwealth countries 
of Southeast Asia are in the Plan, as 
are the United Kingdom, Canada, 
Australia and New Zealand, but so are 
Southeast Asian countries like Viet- 
nam, Cambodia and Indonesia. And so 
are Japan and the United States. 

It is not correct to say that the Co- 
lombo Plan is bilateral and that the ef- 


fect is as if the Big Power helps the Lit- 
tle Power in order to gain military al- 
lies. There is not now even a distinction 
between donor and recipient countries. 
India receives assistance from other 
Colombo Plan countries, but she also 
supplies it to others. For example, In- 
dia is supplying training in statistics to 
people from Burma, Ceylon, Indo- 
nesia, Malaya, the Philippines, Singa- 
pore, Thailand, Vietnam, and even 
Japan. Singapore has provided training 
in customs administration to two offi- 
cers from Nepal. Ceylon has given 
training in coconut production to a 
government officer from Pakistan. Re- 
cently the Prime Minister of Malaya 
has stated that there would be places at 
the University of Malaya for Canadian 
students. These are just a few examples 
of the mutual aid going on among the 
Colombo Plan countries. 

MRS. D. S. MULLEN 

Kuching, Sarawak 


@ Author Peter Lyon replies: ‘‘The 
Colombo Plan was launched by the 
United Kingdom and other nations of the 
British Commonwealth ; the lion’s share 
of the Plan’s expense is still borne by the 
U.K., Australia and Canada. To that ex- 
tent, then, the plan is British. Mrs. 
Mullen is correct, however, in pointing 
out that the Plan is regional in concept, 
participation and planning. It is quite 
correct to say that the Colombo Plan is 
bilateral. Almost all the technical aid is 
given by one country to another, which is 
what bilateral means.’ —Ed. 


1 read your article on UNICEF (Au- 
gust HoLipAy), so I am writing you 
about my concern. Our small town sup- 
ported UNICEF with the Trick or 
Treat program until last year when the 
DAR sent out a communication saying 
that our efforts were being used by the 
Communists and that they disapproved 
of the Trick or Treat program. When 
we felt we were doing a little bit to al- 
leviate hunger and disease in the world, 
it was very disturbing to have it all torn 
down by the fear of Communism. 
Please help me in my dilemma. 

MRS. W. C. WHITEHEAD 
Chatham, Va. 


@ Ninety cents of every dollar raised 
through Trick or Treat goes straight to 
UNICEF to tuy food for hungry chil- 
dren, medicine for sick children, and 
other humanitarian purposes. The at- 
tacks on the Trick or Treat campaign 
are misinformed, malicious, or phari- 
saical.— Ed. 


Reading She’s Liked 

I read almost a year’s worth of HOLI- 
DAYS consecutively and do think it a 
wonderful magazine, chock full of won- 
derful writing and extraordinarily fruit- 
ful thought. Not to mention humor 
and sophistication. Or Clifton Fadi- 
man. What a human being he is! We 
bought the Lichtenberg Reader on the 
strength of his review. The Africa issue, 
months ago, was wonderful; and the 
Lucas article on language and commu- 
nication has just about become my 


Bible. ELIZABETH RIGBY 
Sedona, Ariz. 





Address correspondence for this department to Letters to the Editors, HOLIDAY, 
Independence Square, Phila. 5, Pa. No anonymous letter will be considered. 
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Inside the bottle...the holiday drink that’s 191 years old 


(England celebrated the Holiday Season of 1769 with the Gordon’s you buy today) 


T may add to your holiday pleasure to know the Gordon’s you drink is the 
gin Alexander Gordon first introduced to England when George III was 
King. And for nearly two centuries the single-minded, well-nigh fanatical 
purpose of the Gordon Company has been to preserve Alexander Gordon’s 
DISTILLED LONDON DRY GIN. 100% NEUTRAL SPIRITS DISTILLED FROM GRAIN. 90 PROOF. GORDON’S DRY GIN CO. LTD.,LINDEN, N. J. 


original, secret recipe. No other gin has ever duplicated 
the distinctive dryness and flavor that have made Gordon’s : 
the world’s largest-selling gin. This Holiday Season, serve 
and give the drink that’s 191 years old...Gordon’s Gin 
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FRENCH 
TRA\ 


DOES MORE THAN 
“GET YOU THERE’’ 





en's F . or 
ICi ON PARLE FRANCAIS 
A friendly chat in French or 
English — the sharing of ideas 
and impressions. All this is yours 
to enjoy when you travel by rail 
in France. 
Your trip is more than the beauty 
of the country which passes by 
your window. It’s the people you 
meet as you relax in well-ap- 
pointed compartments. 








BON APPETIT! 


_ In France food is not just a ne- 
cessity, it’s a true delight. The 
fresh, appetizing meals served 
en route will add to the many 
other pleasures of your trip by 
train. 


Eunailpass- One ticket good 
for one, two or 

three months of 
unlimited 
railroad travel 
interchangeably 
in 13 European 
countries. 





323 Geary St., Son Francisco, Calif. 
1231 St. Catherine St. W., Montreal, P. Q. 


FRENCH NATIONAL RAILROADS 
610 FIFTH AVE., N. Y. Dept. H-1 


Please send me: 


C Illustrated booklet “FRANCE” 
(J Information on “EURAILPASS” 





Name 











Address 
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by Clifton Fadiman 


This month Clifton Fadiman writes 
his eighty-ninth essay for Party of 
One—which is something of a record 
in the canon of the familiar essay. We 
think both Mr. Fadiman and his read- 
ers will be surprised to hear that he 
has written more familiar essays for 
HOLipay in ten years than Charles 
Lamb, the great English essayist, 
wrote in a lifetime. Mr. Fadiman is 
currently seven up on Mr. Lamb and, 
happily, there’s the promise of many 
more Fadiman essays to come. 

—THE EDITORS 


@ How are we eating these days? 

Any discussion of our gastronomic 
condition must try to compose doz- 
ens of disparate facts, trends, tend- 
encies. I submit a handful: 

Never have we had so many res- 
taurants that are first-class, good 
second-class, or working hard to 
become first- or second-class. One 
can flush them out not only in our 
plushier cities and exurbs but in less 
likely places. For example, Dallas— 
which I name as less likely because 
vituperative letters from Texas are 
so much more interesting than those 
from the more restrained states of 
the Union. And Skaneateles, New 
York; and Dania, Florida; and 
Manchester, Vermont; and Merid- 
ian, Mississippi, a region where the 
problem has usually been to find 
not edible, but simply nonregurgi- 
tant, food. All this information I 
glean from a sumptuous new res- 
taurant guide™ by the editor of this 
very magazine, Ted Patrick, and his 
colleague, the New World Curnon- 
sky, well-girthed Silas Spitzer. In it 
you will find loving yet candid de- 
scriptions of 103 restaurants, to- 
gether with a treasury of whatever 
favorite recipes the proprietors could 
be teased into surrendering, plus de- 
lightful talk about wine, waiters, 
cookbooks and kindred belly mat- 
ters. In sum, a fanfare of gastronomic 
triumph. On the other hand: 

Not long ago I quick-lunched ona 
stool at a “superior” New York 
hamburger emporium. (Nightmare 





*Great Restaurants of America: A Personal Selec- 
tion, by Ted Patrick and Silas Spitzer. Illustrated in 
two colors and black-and-white by Ronald Searle. 
(J. B. Lippincott, Philadelphia, $10.) 


PARTY OF ONE 


At the Sign of the Fork in the Road: 


Are Americans taking the high road to enlightened 


and sophisticated dining, or the low road back to the trough? 


vision: at this moment millions of 
proud Americans, born with the 
right to pursue happiness, are ranged 
on small tiddly stools, our heads 
hunched forward, feeding like pigs or 
horses at long troughs, our chomp- 
ings punctuated by the swish and 
slap of the bar rag.) My nude ham- 
burger—the roll is for connois- 
seurs of those etchings made by 
the thumbs of countermen—was 
almost inedible and, as the old joke 
has it, such small portions! The iced 
coffee consisted of a great deal of 
tired ice, some quite palatable water 
and another ingredient of which 


one can say only that it was neither 
ice nor water. The bill totaled 
ninety-five cents plus tip. Some of 
this, however, may have gone for 
background: I consumed my ounce 
or so of corpse de hamburger in 
the heart of Madison Avenue, atmos- 
phere supplied by the roar and stink 
of New York’s toniest motorcars. 

Only a few days before, my wife 
and I had had a late-afternoon snack 
on the Eiffel Tower’s second étage. 
You can hardly call this a modish 
restaurant address. Still, we were 
given gratis a clean table to our- 
selves, overlooking the most beauti- 
ful city in the world. At 4 P.M. the 
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Eiffel Tower menu could offer only 
cheese or ham sandwiches. That 
sufficed. My ham was fatless, gen- 
erously portioned, embedded in a 
gigantic, crusty French roll spread 
with fresh sweet butter. It was ex- 
actly what it has by tradition been 
for hundreds of years: delicious. As 
for my wife’s Gruyére sandwich, its 
size and nutty richness astonished 
her. My glass of table wine was pleas- 
ant, which is all one could ask. My 
wife’s coffee was French coffee, that 
is, characterful. Our bill amounted 
to less than four new francs, in- 
cluding tip, or about eighty cents. 


The maitre d’hotel, a lord of * 


gastronomy, as seen by 
Ronald Searle in 
GREAT RESTAURANTS OF AMERICA, 


In sum: the Eiffel Tower restau- 
rant, operating on a humble gastro- 
nomic level, nonetheless as if by 
reflex followed a simple tradition of 
honest food, decently served, at a 
fair price; the Madison Avenue res- 
taurant, operating on no clearly de- 
fined level, following no tradition 
whatsoever, served poor food badly 
at an absurd price. However: 

Take a look at a magnificent new 
volume* containing those articles on 





*The Holiday Magazine Book of the World’s Fine 
Foods, by various authors, with an introduction by 
Ted Patrick and recipes by Florence Brobeck. Pho- 
tographs in full color. Slipcased. (Simon and Schus- 
ter, N.Y., $15.) 


Continued on Page 12 
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NEW TEMPEST 


AMERICAS ONLY FRONT ENGINE <— REAR TRANSMISSION CAR 


155 H.P. FROM FOUR CYLINDERS* 


(Gas-saving 4! 50-50 balance! Seats six men! Priced with the compacts!) 


The new-size Tempest is primed to 
scoot on less gas! Five hot versions of 
the Trophy 4 engine. 110 to 155 h.p. 
Any choice will move out in a hurry, 
sail up a steep hill in high gear, has 
the power for quicker, safer passing. 


Front engine is balanced by rear 
transmission. (Standard stick shift or 
extra-cost automatic.) Cuts weight in 
the front. Easy steering. Longer tire 
life. Adds ballast in the rear. Improves 
traction and braking. No big floor 


hump. Foot room and leg room for six 
men. Independent suspension at all 4 
wheels. Most other cars only have it 
in front. Wide-Track, too. Tempest 
wheels are set farther apart than the 
wheels of other new-size cars. Gives a 
solid stance. Secure cornering. There’s 
a 4-door sedan and a station wagon. 
Prices come close—or even beat—the 
tags on the compacts. If you’re figur- 
ing on a new car—figure on a Tempest. 


*With optional 4-barrel carburetor and automatic transmission. 


PONTIAC MOTOR DIVISION © GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 
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Beauty's sea deep...in nearby 


‘ 
| een 


pay sea so crystal clear would tempt any 
mermaid to carefree indolence. 


Warm the scene with an almost perpetual sun and 
you have the combination that many claim sets the 
islands of the Bahamas uniquely apart from any 


other vacation area the world over. 


When you first sight the Bahamian seas you'll be 
convinced your eyes are playing tricks. These waters 
truly are a fantastic paradox—clear as liquid sun- 
shine, yet streaked with so many varying shades of 
blue, green and gold as to defy exaggeration. 


In tune with this vivid setting, Nature dotted 
these seas with hundreds of islands and cays, colour- 
keyed to the tropic mood. Palms are green and 
graceful, flowers lush, each cove edged with powder- 


pink sands. 


The climate of the Bahamas is the joy of the 
weather forecaster. In the winter, the Gulf Stream 
surging up from the south insulates this British 
colony against the northland’s icy blasts. In the 





summer, sea-washed trade breezes cool the islands. 


Testimony to the results is given in officially 
recorded temperatures. In February of 1960, the 
average was 71 degrees—in July, 81 degrees. 


Nature’s providential hand has had its profound 
effect on the way of life in this emerald cluster of 
islands. The leisurely pace, the gracious ways of its 
people, the opportunities for relaxing sport aland and 


afloat are as changeless as the seasons. 


The center of this remarkable world is Nassau 
It’s gay, cosmopolitan, celebrated for its luxurious 
hotels and clubs. Here, too, is the springboard for 
short flights by scheduled airliners or voyages by 
chartered yachts to the enchanting Out Islands and 


their easy-going clubs and inns. 


Your Travel Agent knows it’s all so near at hand. 
See him for your complete vacation arrangements. 
Or, for additional information, please write Dept. BU, 
Bahamas Development Board, 608 First National 
Bank Building, Miami 32, Florida. 


BAHAMAS DEVELOPMENT BOARD 


Bay Street, Nassau 


CaBLeE: Devboard 


Orrices: Miami « New York « Chicago « Dallas « Los Angeles + Toronto + London, England 





clear waters off Nassau. Photographed 


Living the life of ease on the crystal- 
4 by David Preston. 


Easily reached... 


BY SEA: From New York on the M.S. ITALIA every Saturday at 

4 P.M. Seven-day cruises (two days and a night in Nassau) 
from $170. Home Lines, 42 Broadway, New York 4. 
From Miami on the S.S. BAHAMA STAR every Monday 
and Friday. Round trip $39 up; three-day, all-expense 
cruises from $54. Eastern Shipping Corp., Miami 1. 

BY AIR: Direct, daily flights from New York (2% hours); Miami 


(50 minutes) and other principal Florida cities. Direct service 
from Toronto and Montreal. 
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food, drink and restaurants, both 


home-grown and European, that Hol- 
iday over the years is proudest to have 
published. In this Pavillon of food 
books the American palate, to toss a 
salad of metaphors, puts its best foot 


foremost. A sentence by Mr. Patrick 
sounds the keynote: “Enlightenment 
and sophistication have finally brought 


their benevolent influence to American 
eating habits.” 

If this book, along with Great Res- 
taurants, be admitted as evidence, we 
must set down Mr. Patrick’s judgment 
as accurate. And other confirmations 
of its truth are not lacking: the marked 
multiplication and apparently success- 
ful sale of cookbooks of all kinds; the 
development of a widespread market in 


what has come to be known, rather 
hideously, as gourmet foods, which in- 
clude such snobbish nonsense as stuffed 
larks, grasshoppers in honey and jet- 
planed fraises des bois; the popularity 
of cooking schools; the entrance into 
the restaurant business of young 
Americans who are serious about 
food; the activity of wining and din- 
ing clubs; the (very slow) growth 


D IN THE BOTTLE FROM CANADA. SEAGRAM’S V.0. CANADIAN WHISKY —A BLEND OF SELECTED WHISKIES. SIX YEARS OLD. 86.8 PROOF. SEAGRAM - DISTILLERS COMPANY, NEW YORK CITY 


of an appreciation of wine, with- 
out which no first-class gastron- 
omy can exist, unless you want to 
plump for China, which I do not; 
the refining effect of travel on the 
tastes of some—as well as its tend- 
ency to confirm the barbarism of 
others, for we have all known pa- 
triots who, after sampling Paris’s 
best, returned home even more de- 
voted to their steak, potatoes, apple 
pie and Scotch; the faint pink dawn 
of an acceptable motel cuisine—the 
restaurant attached to the lovely 
Motel-on-the-Mountain at Suffern, 
New York, for example, offers im- 
aginative, well-cooked food at suit- 
able prices. I could run on for sev- 
eral paragraphs, reciting happy ex- 
periences in support of Mr. Patrick’s 













. 
. a J EE Sam. © thesis. But I find myself suddenly 
“ede * . « ; ee derailed by the sound of a train 
. e +i; ° ° “+ 4, EP So os whistle down in the hollow, trigger- 
De ~ ae & P g° “ge he OF Gren Mee SQ: hogs ing less happy memories, in this case 
09 @ Ae te " x? ts cot & ¥ bey b a memories of railway gastronomy. 
¢ % “4G Fa > . 4, t. Vv Question: 


Why is the dining car on virtually 
any eastern train rapidly turning into 
a chamber of horrors? As it con- 
firms my relation to my proper hab- 
itat, the earth, I happen to love rail- 
way travel; and, to keep my love 
warm, I have resolved henceforth to 
make no journey of any distance 
without carrying a packet of sand- 
wiches. 

What does the dining car, espe- 
cially on the pretentious crack trains, 
offer these days? A tableful of clat- 
tering, needless silverware. A slew of 
unrequested appetizers, crackers, po- 
tato chips, oozy salads, all usurping 
badly needed space on the crowded 
table. Waiters who seem to have 
embraced indifference as a way of order 
life. Finally, a menu offering a wide cies. 
choice of badly prepared and oc- bar 
casionally repulsive foods. toa 

Whatever may be placed on a 
dirty, limp lettuce leaf is so placed, 
though what relation there can pos- 
sibly be between a cold, drippy piece 
of lettuce and a hot veal cutlet is 
difficult to understand. The moment 
cheese is brought your dinner roll— 
which might conceivably make the 
cheese palatable—is whisked away 
from you. On my last trip I encoun- 
tered a Liederkranz that was black- 
ish-brown mold virtually all the way 
through. When I remarked mildly to 
the steward that it would almost 
surely poison any rash guest, he 
accepted the statement as unsurpris- 
ing and replaced the Liederkranz 
with some ““Camembert” so chalky 
you could hear it squeaking against 
a blackboard. If you order a domestic 
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FINEST EXPRESSION OF YOUR VERY BEST WISHES. This Christmas, give V.0.—the whisky that surpasses all others 
in universal acclaim. Smooth and brilliant as always in its traditional bottle, imported V.O. is packaged in 
rich raiment of royal blue to convey your very warmest holiday sentiments with a superb and fitting grace. 


SEAGRAMS V.O. 
KNOWN BY THE COMPANY IT KEEPS 


JANUARY 


wine, why must you be served one of 
the worst domestic brands instead 
of one of the many honest native sive “ 
wines that are readily obtainable? 
To the railroads (at least those in the 
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East) I say: take back your damnable 
mints in their untearable nasty little 
bags and give us something we 
can eat! 

As for the prices—it is truly pain- 
ful to watch a decent middle-class 
citizen, perhaps traveling with his 
wife and one or two children, study- 
ing the menu’s right-hand column 
in utter disbelief and sometimes in 
real panic. There is simply no longer 
any relation between what you get 
and what you pay. The diner has 
become a traveler’s trap. The Don- 
ner Party ate better. 

On some trains the disagreeable 
food may be part of a set policy of 
discouraging nonprofitable passen- 
ger travel. Also we must remember 
that many railroad executives, by 
nature and custom twenty-five years 
behind the times, may not yet have 
heard even a rumor of the “enlight- 
enment and sophistication” Mr. 
Patrick so properly hails as obtain- 
ing in other areas. But at least part 
of the trouble is as usual our own 
fault. So long as we prefer spurious 
opulence and profusion to a few 
dishes honestly cooked and served, 
we will get what we want. If we in- 
sisted on a virtually choiceless prix 
fixe based on what a diner’s narrow 
galley can feasibly produce in the 
way of food fit for human beings, 
we would get that. The French want 
it and the French get it. 

Let us contemplate still another 
aspect of our split-level gastronomy. 
Nowadays the big-city businessman 
can command a complex restaurant 
lunch ranging from the interesting 
to the superb, with the expense-ac- 
count system encouraging him to 
order any elegant kickshaws he fan- 
cies. After the excellent Commodore 
bar Martini at five P.M., he returns 
to a harassed wife who would like 
nothing better than to match at 
home the fare her beloved provider 
is used to at lunch. But can she keep 
him in the style to which he is ac- 
customed? The litany is familiar 
enough: the devices supposed to 
save labor require the attention of 
the full-time enginéer into which the 
wife is being rapidly transformed; 
the children, formerly useful domes- 
tic assistants, are now by common 
consent the masters of her time; 
cooks and kitchen help do not exist, 
or are unteachable, or represent an 
infinite series of problems in psy- 
chiatry. Result: the can, the tasteless 
efficiencies of the freezer, the com- 
mercial loaf, the packaged TV meal, 
the short-order hamburger dinner. 
In brief, an unavoidable relapse to 
mere basic nutrition, varied by spo- 
radic, desperate forays into expen- 
sive “gourmet” foods, or on mild- 
weather weekends by the barbecue 
Cuisine which is step by step leading 


us back to the open-fire gastronomy of 
our Stone Age ancestors. 

The contrast between the increasing 
excellence of (male) public eating and 
the increasing dismalness of family 
private eating shows up as an out- 
standing feature of our gastronomic 
chaos. Eventually the middle-class city 
worker may evolve two completely sep- 
arate alimentary tracts, one adapted to 


lunch, the other specialized for home 
use. The effect on his already shaky 
and divided psyche should supply 
that talented admonisher Vance Pack- 
ard with another panic button to 
press. 

Our little gastronomic chaos is of 
course but a minute part of a larger 
one. As everyone is busy pointing out, 
we are not quite sure whether to ad- 


vance (my word; others would quarrel 
with it) toward traditional civilized 
values—or to advance (their word; I 
would quarrel with it) toward a new 
set of values proper to military-techni- 
cal-industrial Man. The baffling thing 
is that the individual can’t go whole 
hog for one or the other: a part of me 
seems to opt for the first, another part 
for the second. 











Ask for Lufthansa 707...Smartest Connection to Europe 


Lufthansa offers more than just convenient schedules to Ger- 
many. Its famed Senator Service provides the best of everything 


a memorable experience even for a gourmet. The wine list 
offers the great wines of France and Germany. Lufthansa’s 
Senator Bar and Lounge, where you can stand or sit, permits 
you to enjoy a 600-mile-long cocktail hour at almost Mach 1, 
the speed of sound. And, you'll find that Lufthansa’s personnel 
are more than just attentive...devotion to your pleasure is their 


proud responsibility. 


Fast, convenient connections to all Europe and five continents. 


Offices in principal cities of the U.S.A. and Canada 


Discuss your Lufthansa trip with your Travel Agent or call 


¢ Nonstop daily New York to Frankfurt 
* Nonstop twice weekly Chicago to Frankfurt 
¢ Direct twice weekly San Francisco to Paris & Frankfurt 
¢ Direct twice weekly Montreal to Frankfurt 
¢ Via Rolls-Royce-Powered Boeing 707 
Jet Intercontinentals 
* Senator Bar and Lounge on every flight 


¢ International Cuisine served by a prideful staff 
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educated to become a self-adjusting 
part of that social machinery? Simi- 
larly, should bread, the cornerstone of 
food, be baked in the French manner— 
that is,:should traditional, civilized vir- 
tues be baked into it? Or should flour 
be transformed, as it is with us in 
general, into a machine product, easy 
to produce, handle, sell, and insert into 
the alimentary canal, an object quite 


The dispute over education, for ex- 
ample, is a large matter. The dispute 
over what and how we should eat is, I 
suppose, a small one. But they show 
similar faces. Should an American child 
be educated so that he may become a 
liberated human being, it being un- 
derstood that there is then a danger of 
his throwing a monkey wrench into 
the social machinery? Or should he be 
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fit (I do not deny it) for military- 
technical-industrial Man, but quite 
unfit for that old-fashioned entity, 
the human being? We are torn both 
ways: we can, if we look for it, get 
finer bread than was available twenty 
years ago; we can also, without look- 
ing for it, get worse, much worse, 
much much worse. 

Our psyches have split palates. 
On the one hand, our puritan herit- 
age frowns on “fancy” foods as 
somehow immoral, and we embrace 
the stupidity of steak as if it were a 
guarantor of virtue. On the other 
hand, the ladies’ magazines swarm 
with fantastic recipes related less to 
gastronomy than to interior decora- 
tion; and we further compensate for 
our culinary repressions by a volup- 
tuous gorging on an unbelievably 
varied mass of swill in the form of 
commercial candy and doctored pop. 
You can buy a hundred kinds of 
exotic canned soup—but not many 
of them taste good, and most of them 
taste the same. We have the best 
oysters in the world, and we ac- 
company them with that concen- 
trated dust which is the average 
American cracker, when it would be 
easy enough to provide what the 
English restaurant automatically 
gives you: a few thinly buttered thin 
slices of delicious brown bread. 

Perhaps part of the trouble is that 
we have no gastronomic models. 
Possibly the only moment in which 
F.D.R. was beloved by virtually the 
entire population, Democratic and 
Republican, was when he served hot 
dogs to royalty. Having said farewell 
to isolationism, we now agree that 
our political leaders should be able 
to meet other world leaders on terms 
of equal sophistication. Yet we in- 
sist that our presidential candidates 
prove their ability to save us from 
destruction by devouring the crudest 
of popular foods in public, a kind of 
ritual eating of the wafer of democ- 
racy. Suppose Mr. Kennedy (whose 
favorite dish, it has been reported, is 
baked beans) or Mr. Nixon (whose 
favorite dish, it has been reported, is 
meat loaf) had said loudly: “I am 
not, | never have been, I never will 
be anti-Semitic or anti-Italian—but 
these knishes, this pizza you hold 
to my lips are garbage, and I refuse 
to win a vote by submitting my 
stomach to them.” A reign of terror 
would have ensued and the political 
managers, emitting a cry of despair, 
would have fled to the hills. 

Somewhere in Nietzsche, | think, 
there is a senterice to the effect that 
it takes chaos to give birth to a 
dancing star. We have the chaos. 
But it is a question whether you and 


I will live to see that star dance, at 
least in the cosmos of gastronomy. 
THE END 
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Metropolitan Savings, one of America 
largest savings and loan associations . 
where high earnings are combined wit 
insured safety. 

It’s easy to deal with Metropolita 
Savings by mail. Service is fast an 
convenient, and Metropolitan pays a 
postage both ways. 

Funds received or postmarked by th 
10th of any month earn from the 1s 
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SEE IT— 


with Panorama Colorslides 


Each month you receive 32 brilliant, 
full-color pictures of the world’s most 
exciting places, taken by renowned 
photographers such as Henri Cartier- 
Bresson, Ace Williams and Ewing 
Krainin. The slides are mounted in 
series which permits them to be shown 
in correct sequence by your Projector. 


HEAR IT— 


with Long-playing Records 


Each month you receive a 7” long- 
playing 334s rpm record on which a 
distinguished commentator — Charles 
Boyer, Edward R. Murrow, or an 
equally famous person—describes the 
places you visit in fascinating detail, 
with the sounds and music of the coun- 
try in the background. 


READ ABOUT IT— 


with Panorama Guidebooks 


Each month you receive for your li- 
brary a large (8'o” x 11%4”), hard- 
bound illustrated guidebook written 
by an authority who knows the coun- 
try and its people intimately. You and 
your family gain fascinating insights 
into how different peoples live, think, 
worship, work and play. 


A new kind of FAMILY experience 


Now, in a remarkable new way, Panorama brings 
the world into your living room, to see in glorious 
full color, to hear through the voices and knowl- 
edge of famous experts, and to read about in the 
words of recognized authorities. You have fun — 
you learn — and you experience together a unique 
sense of creative companionship. 
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Now CHARLES BOYER, EDWARD R. MURROW 
and other famous personalities take 
your family on a sight-and-sound tour of 
another fascinating country each month! 


Imagine touring the world with an ex- 
perienced guide who takes you to all the 
exciting places you’ve dreamed of seeing 

. and reveals the fascinating, little- 
known corners few tourists ever get to 
Visit. 

You will stand in the ruins of the Col- 
osseum ... attend a colorful Hawaiian 
“luau”... visita holy Hindu temple... 
be serenaded by a Venetian gondolier. 
You will walk where Caesar walked and 
Alexander conquered—and you will 
stand in the places where history is being 
made today! You not only see beautiful 
sights projected in brilliant, lifelike color 
—you hear Charles Boyer, Edward R. 
Murrow, or an equally distinguished per- 
sonality, describe each place you are 
visiting; you hear, too, that country’s 
music in the background. 

This thrilling sense of really being 
there in a different foreign land each 
month can now be yours at a surprisingly 
low price. As a Charter Subscriber to the 
Panorama Colorslide Travel Program 
you receive, as a FREE introductory gift, 
an electric Colorslide Projector — the 
result of years of research! 


Then each month thereafter, for as 
long as you remain a subscriber, you will 





receive 32 colorslides on a different 
country plus a long-playing record keyed 
to the individual slides. On the record 
you will hear fascinating comments on 
the full-color sights you are seeing, plus 
the music of each region and land. 
Through your colorslides and record 
you can now enjoy the thrill of foreign 
travel in living color and sound—in the 
comfort of your home! 


You will also receive each month a 
handsomely illustrated, hard-bound 
guidebook. It will tell you about the 
country’s history, geography, customs, 
etc., in fascinating detail. 

Each of these monthly Program trips 
—consisting of 32 Colorslides, a 7” long- 
playing 33!4 rpm Record and illustrated 
Guidebook —is yours as a Charter Sub- 
scriber for only $3.98. 


You may reserve a Charter Subscrip- 
tion and examine the Projector and the 
Colorslides, Record and Guidebook on 
France for 10 days before you pay for 
anything or even decide to subscribe to 
the Program. Read the exciting details 
in the attached postage-free reply card. 
Take advantage of this special FREE 
EXAMINATION OFFER. Fill in and 
mail the card today! 


Let CHARLES BOYER take your 


family on a thrilling tour of FRANCE 


Examine your first travel tour 10 days free! 
From the moment Monsieur Boyer welcomes you with a jaunty “Bon 
jour” to the Paris he knows and loves—you begin to e i 
that exhilarating “joie de vivre” which is the very essence of France. 


You sit with him at a famous sidewalk café. . . marvel as he points 
out the beauties of the Chartres Cathedral . . . celebrate with him a 
gay carnival on the Riviera. And soon you understand why this nation 
—which has produced Napoleon, painters, poets, kings, saints, and 
the world’s most beautiful women—is acclaimed ‘‘La Belle France’’! 


YOU ARE THERE ... in the 
dazzling Place de la Concorde, 
where silvery fountains play! 


YOU ARE THERE... 
in bohemian Montmartre, 
watching a bearded 


YOU ARE THERE... 
marveling at the great fortress- 
abbey of Mont Saint Michel! 


artist paint a ‘‘masterpiece"’! 
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sailing the Sulu Sea in a picturesque 
Moro craft! 









YOU ARE THERE in Japan 
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beauties in front of Fujtyama! 





YOU ARE THERE in Italy, gliding down 
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YOU ARE THERE in Ghat.a 
and Nigeria. meeting 
colorful native tribesmen! 
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YOU ARE THERE at Stonehenge 
marveling at giant altar stones 


in Thailand 


YOU ARE THERE 
discovering the jeweled treasures and 
whose origin remains a mystery!* ancient ceremonies of the East! 


SOME OF THE MANY COUNTRIES 
YOU WILL VISIT 
France * Japan * U.S.S.R. * England « Italy * Mexico * India 
Egypt * Spain * Brazil *« Sweden * Philippines. Greece 
Holland + Turkey + Switzerland + Canada * Thailand 
Ghana and Nigeria * Australia * Iran 





and many, many others! 





sail away to Europe on Cunard’s 


VaCaTION ISLAND 


A Cunarder bound for Europe combines the comforts of home, the pleasures of a 
great luxury resort, freedom to live life at your own pace. Yours to command . 
the endless offerings of a great Vacation Island as é 
it carries you across the Atlantic. Perhaps you'll 
follow your afternoon nap with a refreshing swim 
or a pre-release movie. Then a cocktail party with 
enaetaes new friends before the daily delights of 
a. Cunard’s_ international 
cuisine. And still ahead, 
the timeless leisure of the 
evening... after-dinner 
games, dancing... every- 
where a tension-free party 
mood which carries you 
happily into the beginnings of another wonderful sun- 
washed morning at sea. For extra value, you can’t beat 
the holiday fun of a Vacation Island included free with 
wag every Cunard ticket. It’s somuch 
4 ‘ more than just transportation. 











Cunard Line, main office in U. S.— 
25 Broadway, N. Y. Widest choice 
of ships, rates, and sailings from 
New York and Canada to Europe. 
Consult your travel agent or any 
Cunard office. 


Getting there is half the fun... GO 


CUNARD 













QUEEN ELIZABETH + QUEEN MARY 

MAURETANIA + CARONIA + MEDIA 

PARTHIA + CARINTHIA + IVERNIA 
SAXONIA > SYLVAN 
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ANEW HOLIDAY BARGAIN PARADISE 


An Unknown Corner of France 


Belle-[le-Quiberon, on the coast of Brittany, 


is enticingly French, little visited and mercifully inexpensive 


by Raymond Postgate 


@ When the Roman Empire fell, it 
did not collapse within a year, or a 
month, or a week, as modern states 
have done. True, the military and 
political disasters that made the 
end of Honorius’s empire certain 
happened in no more than seven 
years; but the complete process of 
swamping civilization in the West 
by barbarism took much longer than 
that. There was a series of waves of 
savages called Goths, Angles, Sax- 
ons, Vandals, Franks, Allemans and 
so on, who slowly drove those of 
the inhabitants whom they didn’t 
conquer into the barren or moun- 
tainous peninsulas, promontories 
and islands of the West, as if they 
were trying to force them into the 
Atlantic. 

That black period of history has 
left a mark on Europe that still en- 
dures. The places to which the ref- 
ugees fled were Wales, Cornwall, 
Brittany, the Basque lands in France 
and Spain, and Galicia in Spain and 








Portugal. As they retreated, they 
lost their Roman civilization and re- 
turned to their old tribal languages 
and customs. 

One of these corners of the world 
is the peninsula of Quiberon, on the 
south coast of Brittany, and the 
small island of Belle-Ile, an hour’s 
sea voyage from it. Quiberon is not 
very easy to reach; Belle-[le even 
less. The latter indeed almost has no 
name: it is called ‘‘Belle-[le-en- 
Mer,” which is merely “‘pretty island 
in the sea.”” The only way you can 
get to it is through Quiberon. 

Also, there is only one way to 
Quiberon, which lies at the end of 
an improbable thin promontory a 
dozen miles long and at one point 
only thirty-two yards wide; it is 
through Auray. Whether you come 
by the express train from Paris, or 
by the main road (N.168) you are ef- 
fectively compelled to pass through 
this unnoticed town. That is no 
affliction: Auray is as attractive as 
are so many half-disregarded French 
provincial cities, with inconvenient 


% 
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streets, some fine buildings, good 
food and a relative indifference to 
tourists. Shallow-draft boats come 
up the Loch River to the clean quays, 
and you can watch them discharging 
their cargoes from the far side, from 
a tree-shadowed walk which runs 
below the ramparts. There is an 
old stone bridge which leads across 
the wide stream to an ancient 
suburb and the whole view is one of 
peace. Within the town, the best 
places to eat are all in the small 
Place de la République; the cheap- 
est (314 francs a meal upwards: 4.90 
francs equals $1) is the Routiers’ 
Café, which serves cleanly French 
workingman’s food ; the dearest, the 
Pavillon d’en Haut (91% to 25 francs); 
midway between in prices are the 
Stephan and the Moderne. All are 
reliable, for their standards are set 
for French customers, not tourists. 

As you go forward from Auray, 
you by-pass on your left, that is to 
the east, some strange relics which 
give an eerie background to the 
whole of this ancient district. These 
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A period of slow decline 
increases the attractiveness 
of an island, and the 
population of 

Belle-fle has been 

halved in forty years. 
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When you 
DINE [talian, 
WINE /talian 

with 
FINE I/talian 
RUFFINO 








Italy's Prize 


CHIANTI 
Red or White 
N Schieffelin & Co. New York 








THE PLACES TO GO ARE... 


ARUBA and 
CURACAO 


NETHERLANDS WEST INDIES 





SPRITZER & 
FUHRMANN 


INTERNATIONALLY KNOWN JEWELERS... 
FEATURING THE LARGEST SELECTION OF 
FINE GIFTS, AT PRICES FAR BELOW THE U.S. 
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are the Lines of Carnac, which are 
great flat gray stones standing on 
end, and are called menhirs. We are 
no longer permitted to believe they 
were put up by Druids, and what can 
have been their date and purpose 
is uncertain. Few of these standing 
stones are as grand as Stonehenge, 
but nowhere else in the world is 
there such an abundance of them. 


They are scattered all over the Quiberon 
area, but those at the entrance are 
especially remarkable. They are set 
out in long lines, standing thin and 
high on a vast moor, as if they were 
drawn up to block the path of a pre- 
historic invader. M. Simon Arbellot, 
editor of a French gastronomic guide, 
has counted them and says there are 
2813; Herr Baedeker, editor of a 








It is estimated that every third home has a boat in its 
driveway or at its own dock. Parks are filled year round 
with picnickers, water skiers and fishermen. Just ask a 
newcomer and he’ll tell you that the climate, plus the 
recreational opportunities, give the area a completely 
new way of life which we call “Sunshine Living”. 


You will enjoy every minute of your visit, whether for a 
week or a lifetime. For free booklets and accommodation 
information while it’s still on your mind: 
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There’s more to it than sunshine nee 


“Mr. Sun” has done wonders for the “Sunshine City 
but there’s a lot more than sunshine alone. It is the 
possibility of putting the superb climate to good use 
through a variety of recreational facilities that has made 
St. Petersburg the playground of Florida. 


Write G. K. Davenport, 
» Chamber of Commerce, 
St. Petersburg, Florida. 


workaday German guide, counted 
them fifty years ago and said there 
were three lines of 874, 855 and 
262 stones each, set in fives and 
making thirteen avenues. Miss V. C. 
C. Collum, in the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica, puts them down as 1099 
in eleven avenues. I have not counted 
them; if you feel inclined to do so, 
tell me what you make them. 

As the road goes due south the 
land narrows. Before long the sea on 
either side is so close that there is 
scarcely room for both the road and 
the railroad—indeed, there isn’t 
room, and they have to crisscross 
and intertwine. The ground is low 
and the wind sweeps across it; the 
soil is sandy and not much but short 
grass can be grown on it. Frankish 
looters would not have been tempted 
to go on. On the east coast, the side 
toward the mainland, the tide goes 
out a long way at low water, and the 
sands uncovered are partly black, 
covered with shellfish called pa- 
lourdes, tight, smooth little bivalves, 
which are being picked by black- 
clothed and silent figures in the dis- 
tance. Then the land widens and 
you are in the rectangle which is the 
presquwile de Quiberon proper. It is 
about ten minutes’ run to the far 
end, where there is the town of Qui- 
beron itself. 


The west side of the rectangle 
faces the Atlantic and is called the 
Wild Coast, La Céte Sauvage. Huge 
breakers pound it on stormy days; 
they have beaten and worn away the 
rocks into strange shapes, and made 
caverns and arches where the waters 
ceaselessly sigh and grumble even on 
quiet summer days. There are 
beaches here, but it is rash to 
bathe—for that you had better go 
to the east side, where there are 
smooth safe stretches, or to the 
town itself. 

But you will see men and women 
fishing from the rocks along the 
whole coast, and the local map 
marks against each inlet what you 
are most likely to catch. There is a 
good choice of fair quality larger 
fish—pollack, conger, bass, mullet 
and a local fish called vei/ile—but the 
best fish are the shellfish, from win- 





kles and shrimps up to /angoustes, 
crabs and lobsters. 

Sharp and murderous looking 
rocks dot the sea; some are big 
enough to be called islands, and on 
one, Téviec, the traces of a prehis- 
toric civilization of dwarfs, probably 
of the same date as the standing 
stones, were discovered thirty years 
ago by archaeologists. The men were 
four feet six inches high, and the 
women four feet two; they used 
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THE FEELING IS FOREVER IN HARRIS TWEED 


All the warmth and glow of classic craftsmanship comes through in the feeling 
of this unduplicated fabric. Rich, classic and right the world over. Orb-stamped 
Harris Tweed is dyed, spun, handwoven and finished in the Outer Hebrides 
Islands of Scotland from 100% pure virgin, Scottish wool. Muted shades of 
soft mist and heather are designed to flatter her. Rugged masculine tones for 
him. The lady’s coat is about $70, the hacking jacket about $50. 

Look for this label, with the Orb stamp, to be sure you are buying time-honored Harris 
Tweed. The Harris Tweed Mark is owned and administered by The Harris Tweed Associa- 


tion, Ltd., London, England. 
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INQUIRIES TO: SUITE 807, 295 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
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flint knives and tools made of stag 
bones, and wore necklaces of sea 
shells. 

All Quiberon is stiff with history. 
M. Marcel Robert, a gray, quiet- 
spoken courteous man, owns the 
best hotel in the town, the Penthiévre 
on the beach, which was also the best 
in 1909, according to the same ear- 
nest Herr Baedeker. He is the fifth 
generation of the same family to 
run it. Not long ago he discovered a 
forgotten and rather romantic ac- 
count of the battle of Quiberon in 
1795 by a nobleman who merely 
signed himself Monsieur L. V. de la 
V. G-O. He had it typed, multicop- 
ied and bound, as any Quiberonnais 
would. He may let you have a copy 
if you show proper interest. This bat- 
tle of Quiberon, by the way, is not 
the one that you and I know of; it is 
an invasion of French Royalists 
during the Revolution which was 
defeated by General Hoche, whose 
statue stands in the main square. 

The more famous one was fought 
in 1759, when the British fleet de- 
stroyed the French fleet and cut 
France forever off from her Amer- 
ican possessions; oddly enough, this 
battle is never mentioned at all in 
any of the local histories of Qui- 
beron. But they do mention the oc- 
cupation of the peninsula by the 
British in 1746 (the French won in 
the end that time) and M. Le Cam, 
the town’s historian, has reprinted 
the full list of all the damage done 
by them, for which they have still 
not paid. (“Gregory Kerseho, a 
house, a stable: £700.” ‘‘Mr. Ber- 
nard, a sardine-press 63 feet broad 
and 80 feet long, furniture and sil- 
ver: £2000”; memories in Quiberon 
are very long.) 

Even the inhabitants’ clothes 
show that. Not just in the season, 
and not just at weekends, but at all 
times you will see in the rather nar- 
row streets serene ladies in black, 
wearing strange white lace hats. 
Fifteen years ago I noticed them, 
and my wife cunningly pointed out 
to me that the wearers were all old 
and middle-aged ladies, so that in 
fifteen years (she said) they would 
have begun to disappear. But they 
haven’t; there are just as many old 
and middle-aged ladies wearing 
them. The Quiberon women appar- 
ently still move up, at certain times 
of their lives, into the category of 
those who wear white caps. There 
are three main kinds of hats. The 
most striking is a stiff white cylinder 
standing straight up nearly a foot 
high, smaller than the owner’s head, 
and with one or two streamers hang- 
ing down her back. How it is held 
upright, I don’t know. The designs 
embroidered upon its highly starched 
surface are ancient and complex, 


and one hotel (Ty Breiz) has adapted 
them as a border for its menus. They 
are vaguely called “Celtic”; they are 
certainly pagan; they bear some 
slight resemblance to some of the 
markings on the menhirs, but not 
enough to justify any historical con- 
clusions. 

There is also a fairly plain tight 
cap of white lace, but more popular 


is a curiously elaborate one which 
has a faint resemblance to a mor- 
tarboard. A lace skullcap grips the 
lady’s head; attached to it is a large 
stiff piece of embroidery or lace, 
flat but shell-shaped, projecting over 
the wearer’s forehead. It is some- 
thing like the less concave side of a 
scallop shell; it may sound odd but 
in fact is rather becoming. Do not, 


incidentally, assume that these hats 
are put on to amuse you, and that 
you may photograph them without 
asking permission; it would be as 
discourteous as photographing your 
neighbor in her new hat without 
saying please. 

Quiberon is a small town, with 
ordinary small streets, and bright 
little French provincial shops—no 
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You need no special invitation to join 
any of Ireland's 85 recognized hunting 
packs. The hunters are well-schooled, 
and the cap-money is extremely modest. 


Would you like to live in baronial splen- 
dour? You can, in one of Ireland’s castle 
hotels. We'll wager you can’t guess how 
inexpensive it is. And what great fun! 





And when you are limp from living in 
the Grand Manner (oh, so economically), 
enjoy some shameless lazing beside a 
sparkling lake in a story-book setting. 
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Yreland 





Is it haute couture that you seek? Come 
see ... come save in Ireland, justifiably 
one of the world’s most famous fashion 
capitals. Did you know that it was? 





In Dublin alone, there are at least three 
restaurants which gourmets say are un- 
deniably the equal of the finest and 
most famous restaurants in the world. 


You can have an afternoon's golf for as 
little as five shillings (70 cents), with 
over 200 courses to choose from — 36 
within a 9-mile radius of Dublin alone! 





Music, art, theatre, good food and drink 
and magnificent conversation with no 
language barriers—this is the night life 
of !reland. You'll make friends quickly. 


You will find superb fishing and sailing 
in ltreland. You'll also find uncrowded 
golden beaches, a thousand different 
lakes and mountains... and palm trees! 


Add Ireland to your trip this year and tour in the Grand 


Manner. You can afford it! Live in a castle...ride to hounds 


... discover luxurious bargains. And enjoy a scenic beauty of 


such brilliance it shocks the senses... 


who warm the heart and de- 
light the ego. Ah, yes...the 
living is high in Ireland. It is 


only the prices that are low. 


Would you like a FREE ‘‘doodling’’ map 
of Ireland and our colourful ‘‘Ireland for 
Holidays’ booklet? Just mail coupon. 


ISH FASHION PHOTO URTESY INGENUE MAGAZINE 


JANUARY 


and a friendly people 
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The best route to Ireland is right through your Travel Agent. 
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bargains, that is to say, except the 
usual wines and spirits, sausages and 
cheeses. It has the amenities such 
as it conceives the ordinary man 
might justifiably need, as for example 
two banks, housed in small wooden 
huts and open daily in season but 
out of season once a week, on Fri- 
days from about 11:30 a.m. to 12:15 
P.M. and probably 2 P.M. to 4 P.M., 


though of course the clerk in the hut 
nearest the port has to shut down 
and go off to meet the boats when 
the tide comes in, in case the fisher- 
men need him. There are two ports— 
Haligouen, which is a little way out 
to the east, a charming, tiny doll port 
with half a dozen small boats and 
a plaque saying Capt. Alfred Dreyfus, 
the unjustly convicted French officer, 


landed there when he was rehabili- 
tated; and Port Maria, which is the 
larger harbor, busy with gay fishing 
boats and thronged with fishermen in 
jackets of brilliant yellow above blue 
trousers. 

This end of Quiberon is theirs, 
and the fish halles where the auctions 
are held are more important than the 
hotels. 





STAYING HOME 
THIS WINTER! 


By home you mean in“the States? of course. 


So, instead of London, Rome, Cote d’ Azur or 


a cruise to Zanzibar, you can add another conversation piece 
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by enjoying this winter at the Arizona Biltmore. 


You'll find that the Arizona Biltmore, perfected in 
every way over a quarter of a century, invites com- 
parison with the most exotic and interesting places 
you have ever visited. 

Enjoy golf on the uncrowded, private, 18 hole 
championship course that is right at your door. 

Take dining-pleasure in the superb food prepared by 
our French-Swiss chefs, and served by an impeccably 
trained staff after the manner of Europe’s best. 

Acquire a healthful tan while relaxing in the 
cabana-swimming pool area under skies that are 
bluer than those over Italy. 

Though on the edge of the desert, the smooth land- 
scaped lawns, tended by Dutch gardeners, are as 
lovely and green as you have come upon anywhere 
in your world travels. 

And you’ll never have come upon a more delicate 
delight than the fragrance filling the air around the 
Arizona Biltmore citrus groves and flowering gardens. 

The guests are all people like yourself. They’ve 
been everywhere and done everything. They expect 
the finest. And the Arizona Biltmore gives them 
nothing less. 

Your staying “home” this winter for a change, not 
only provides a relief from set itineraries, but also 
lets you experience these unbelievable beauties and 
pleasures of the 


# ARIZONA BILTMORE 


Full color folder (which cannot possibly do justice 
to the magnificent 1400 acres of the Arizona Biltmore) 
is yours upon request. 
Write: Mr. George Lindholm, President 

Arizona Biltmore Hotel 

Phoenix, Arizona 
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The most valuable catch is the 
sardine catch, and most of the fish 
are hurried swiftly away to canning 
factories. But enough are kept back 
for Quiberon’s needs, and if you 
have never eaten fresh Bay of Bis- 
cay sardines you do not know what 
a sardine is. It should be lightly 
grilled—no fancy sauces—and it 
bears the same relation to canned 
sardines as fresh salmon does to 
canned salmon. 

Larger fishes sometimes vexingly 
insert themselves into the nets. I was 
in Le Family-Bar, near the second 
jetty of Port Maria (there are only 
two) when a group of fishermen 
tumbled in with a remarkable beast 
that had been found in that morn- 
ing’s catch. It was a large, fat, pol- 
ished, dark red fish, with an angry- 
eyed face and sharp teeth; it was 
placed firmly upright on its belly, 
as photographed fish are. Its highly 
arched back was topped by a line of 
spiked bones, almost crenelations, 
like those backbones that artists 
draw in their reconstructions of 
dinosaurs. The customers all rose 
and joined in the discussion of what 
it was, how it got into the nets, and 
whether it was a forerunner of a new 
destructive enemy to the dwindling 
sardine shoals. The reason for its 
firm upright stance was shown when 
the senior fisherman turned it over; 
attached to its belly was a powerful 
sucker, three inches or so across, 
and pale rose in color; this was 
holding it on to the café table. 

I was unwise enough to think a 
stranger could join in. I looked at 
the fish and said, idiomatically, 
“Qu’est-ce que c’est que ga?” 

I was answered : “‘Un poisson.” 

This slightly nettled me. Of course 
I knew it was a fish. “*Evidemment,” 
I said, “‘but what is its name?” 

“Edouard,” they replied, which 
successfully sent me back to my 
right place on the outskirts of the 
group. It was about to be decided 
that the sucker on the fish’s belly 
existed to enable it to rest on a rock 
or the underside of a boat when it 
was tired of chasing sardines, and 
that the whole exhibit ought to be 
taken to the Musée Océanogra- 
phique, when a noise of some kind 
was heard from the jetty. What it 
was I don’t know, but the fishermen 
poured out of the café as suddenly 
as they had entered, leaving me 
alone with the fish, which stared at 
me contemptuously until I went 
away. 

The Quiberonnais are independ- 
ent but not unfriendly like the fish— 
indeed, they are welcoming unless 
you try to show off as I did. They 
are interested in good food, too, of 
the kind that fishermen appreciate. 

Continued on Page 26 
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Give ‘OLD CROw - _ - the bourbon more 
people buy for themselves than any other 


THE OLD CROW DISTILLERY COMPANY, FRANKFORT, KENTUCKY, DISTRIBUTED BY NATIONAL DISTILLERS PRODUCTS COMPANY, 86 PROOF 








Continued from Page 24 

Next to the sardines, the most at- 
tractive and individual Quiberon dish 
is palourdes farcies. Nobody but a 
Quiberonnais can easily eat a palourde 
raw (if an alien sticks a knife between 
the two halves of its shell it squirts a 
jet of salt water into his eye and shuts 
up tighter than a clam); but farcies are 
served on the half-shell, grilled with 


butter, garlic and herbs; they are like 
tiny oysters and taste like snails, but 
are less repulsive. After them, the 
best dishes to choose are lobster— 
Armoricaine (with a saffron-curry sauce 
and usually called Américaine) or cold 
with mayonnaise—/angoustes and crabs, 
a miscellaneous selection of large and 
small shellfish called coquillates or 
fruits de mer and of course the ubigq- 


uitous Coquille St. Jacques, a com- 
pendium of bits of fish and occasionally 
of scallops in a savory sauce grilled in 
a scallop shell. With these you can 
drink, if you so wish, the local per- 
fectly good cider, but it’s more fash- 
ionable to take the white wine from 
the mouth of the Loire nearby called 
Muscadet. It should never cost more 
than 5 francs 50 a bottle, and in 





HOW TO PLAN A FREE TRIP TO EUROPE: The first thing to do is 
to get a copy of The ABC’s of European Auto Travel. (Just mail the coupon below.) The 
ABC’s will tell you how you can save enough money on the purchase of a foreign car to 
pay for your trip to Europe. (The secret? You buy the car here, pick it up in Europe. 
The price difference can be as much as $3,000!) On even the least expensive cars, this 
difference pays for one or more round trips to Europe. And the money you save by having 
the free use of your car in Europe pays for U. S. shipment and customs duty. You get a 
brand new 1961 car; you get the regular U. S. service guarantee; you also get a European 
service guarantee; if you desire, you can take up to 30 months to pay for your car. The 
entire transaction is planned and prepared right here in the U. S. before you leave. Auto- 
Europe, with its round-the-world resources, makes it as easy as filling in the coupon below ; 
but reserve early because quotas for overseas delivery of most popular cars are limited. 
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Mail this coupon today to the Auto-Europe office nearest you or present it to your Travel Agent. 


LOS ANGELES: 268 So. Beverly Drive, Beverly Hills, BR 2-3149 
SEATTLE: 669 White-Henry-Stuart Bldg. MA 2-3456 + TORONTO: 88 Eglinton Ave., East Toronto 7, HU 7-0173 
BUENOS AIRES: Paraguay 434, Tel: 31-3332 + LIMA: Apartado 1661, Tel: 37074. 
Auto-Europe is America’s first and largest overseas auto rental, leasing and sales organization. In addition 
to its sales offices in America, it operates 35 offices and 262 pick-up and delivery stations in 17 countries throughout 
Europe as well as affiliate offices in the Caribbean, South America, Australia and the Middle and Far East. 
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my experience Barré Bros. (Beau- 
soleil, Loire Atlantique) are at the 
moment the best bottlers. 

Because of its perfumed taste 
and attractive name Muscadet is 
much the most popular wine; 
but the older men and the more 
economical women drink, as they 
always have done, the fuller, drier 
wine from the vineyards round 
the port of Nantes, which has the 
vulgar appellation Gros Plant Nan- 
tais and costs usually a franc less. 
Towards the end of my last visit I 
was drinking nothing else. 

That remark is no surprise to the 
experienced traveler, who has long 
ago learned never to judge anything 
by the label. As an elaboration of 
that rule, I must add (however deep 
the offense it will cause): don’t trust 
the plaques on hotels or the com- 
mendations in printed Guides—at 
least not in out-of-the-way places 
like Quiberon and Belle-ile. The 
hotel in which I was unhappy 
enough to stay has no less than seven 
commendatory plaques upon its 
front; and the food is ignoble. Any 
roadside diner could do as well; un- 
less you go personally and insist with 
Madame she will not trouble to 
cook anything worth eating at all— 
and even if she does there’s only one 
thing the woman can cook, a lob- 
ster Armoricaine, and she will charge 
you 28 francs for something not 
much larger than a jumbo prawn. I 
don’t see why I should suppress the 
name: it is the Hotel de la Gare. 

Far better, without benefit of 
plaques, are the others: the Pen- 
thiévre, already mentioned, with the 
best amenities and a good semi- 
regional menu (25 to 38 francs pen- 
sion a day); the Beau Rivage also 
well furnished, but less imaginative 
and friendly (25 to 32 francs); the 
Océan near the port, run by two 
most attractive people and very 
Quiberonnais, but simpler in_ its 
amenities (18 to 22 francs); the 
Hoche, where M. Georges le Block 
and his son do the cooking, and the 
prettiest daughter-in-law I have seen 
for months makes out the bills, and 
where the palourdes farcies are ex- 
ceptional and the Rhone wines very 
well chosen (23 to 25 francs); Ty 
Breiz on the esplanade, which is ex- 
cellent for families (23 to 27 francs). 
Running water and so on every- 
where, of course. 

The best restaurant is the Bar 
Atlantique (8 to 12 francs a meal). 
For the most authentic Quiberon 
lunch I could go outside the town to 
a village called Kerné, where the inn 
has no name, being called simply 
the inn. You will be served a peas- 
ant meal which is just what a Qui- 
beron peasant meal should be. Mine 
cost 614 francs; it consisted of 
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tomato salad, small oysters, slices 
of a garlicked sausage, roast veal 
which was so tender it fell apart but 
yet had kept its taste, green beans, a 
choice of cheeses and some fresh- 
fruit salad drenched in kirsch. A 
liter of red wine cost 2 francs 80. 
When I asked the waitress if she 
would thank the cook she called out, 
“Mother,” and there appeared a 
lady who was older in the face than 
the waitress, and an inch or so larger 
all over, but otherwise so alike that 
it was comic. They were both so 
pleased to be appreciated that I won- 
dered why I ever ate in a grand hétel 
at all. 

When you have enjoyed Qui- 
beron’s old-fashioned pleasures fora 
week or so, you will remember that 
although you are at the tip of a long 
prong of land running out into the 
sea, you are still technically on a 
mainland. You can decide to take a 
boat, and really go backward in 
time. The steamer to Belle-[le says 
that it crosses in fifty minutes; this is 
a lie, for it never takes less than an 
hour and often is twenty-five min- 
utes late in starting because M. Du- 
pont’s or M. Durand’s consignment 
of vegetables has not arrived. This is 
symbolical; it warns you that you 
are mentally back in the days when 
it took six hours to cross the Chan- 
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nel and six months to cross the At- 
lantic; and twenty-five minutes were 
of importance to nobody. Besides, 
why should the company trouble? 
There is no other way that anyone 
can get to Belle-le, unless he owns a 
plane and can land on the island’s 
tiny privately owned airfield. 

As the ship draws near it the is- 
land seems to fill the horizon; it is 
very small in fact (thirteen miles by 
six) and the capital, Le Palais, lies 
within the long curve of a bay, which 
makes the two points of the bay 
seem to come together. The boat 
finds what seems an inconspicuous 
break in the cliffs ; the break expands 
(but not very much) and suddenly 
there is an almost perfectly square 
harbor some two hundred yards 
across, enclosed by jetties and over- 
looked on one side by the strong 
and long walls of an old fortress, 
whose gray stones merge into the 
gray rock on which they are built; 
they tower over the small ship, five 
times or more its height. As you ap- 
proach the quay, you see the usual 
rather agreeable line of small French 
hotels and cafés (there is room only 
for four or five in all), respectably 
painted and unusually free of ad- 
vertisements; some cars, one bus, 
some fish vans, a number of men in 

Continued on Page 29 








ARIZONA 


Heart of the Scenic Southwest 


We're swimming, lazing in the sun and picnicking on 


our patios right now in sunny Tucson! A leisurely round of golf, 
or an hour’s scenic drive to old Mexico, are all in a day’s fun for us! 
Come join us . . . get out of the cold! You'll live better .. . you'll 
feel better in our warm, relaxing climate and friendly atmosphere. 
Ride, shop or tour the enchanting countryside . . . there’s no rush. 
In this sun-filled land, you'll forget it’s winter anywhere. 
Modern accommodations for every budget. 


free colorful booklet — where to stay . . . what to see and do, write: 
Tucson Sunshine Climate Club, 6005-D Pueblo, Tucson, Arizona 
(for special convention information, write Dept. C) ee is a 
western gateway to Mexico _ - 
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—a tribute to its producers, a 





recurrent delight to those 






privileged to enjoy it. 






Rightly proud of their posi- 






tion, the proprietors of such a 






brand must also be deeply 






aware of the responsibility. 






Every unit of their classic 






product must be the essence of 






perfection in all, and every, 






detail. It must stand compari- 






son to the utmost if necessary, 
and yet by itself should be so 
completely satisfying that the 








suggestion of making any 






comparison is never broached. 





WILD TURKEY 


STRAIGHT BOURBON 
101 PROOF 8 YEARS OLD 






Austin, Nichols & Go.., Inc. 
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Continued from Page 27 
blue and women in black hurrying 
to meet the boat, some visitors not 
hurrying to do the same—in short, a 
quiet bustle. The ship does not tie 
up immediately ahead; it goes to the 
far corner where there is a narrow 
channel that you had not seen; it 
comes alongside at the entry of this, 
and you can then see that beyond 
the channel is another harbor, nar- 
rower but much longer than the first 
harbor. In it are tied up brilliant 
yellow, blue and green ships, all that 
remain of the once-famous Belle-Ile 
fishing fleet. 

It is a rather melancholy truth 
that what makes a town or island 


most attractive is a period of slow 


decline. 

Slow, because rapid disaster tends 
to make the inhabitants miserable, 
the buildings sordid and the fields 
derelict. Decline, because the forces 
of progress and development (which 
we all admire if they will go some- 
where else) are not tempted to erect 
large cubical glass-and-concrete Pal- 
ace hotels slap in the middle of an 
18th Century square, nor to break 
down walls and towers to drive 
through them six-lane motorways, 
nor even to sell dozens of motor- 
cycles, Vespas and scooters on which 
youth can roar up and down the 
old streets deafening and occasion- 
ally squashing their elders. A slow 
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decline means that the better houses 
and public buildings are taken due 
care of, and only the shoddies fall 
or are pulled down; it means that 
when a new school or hospital is 
needed, there is a fair chance that an 
old stone building will be recondi- 
tioned instead of a modern “‘master- 
piece” being forcibly erected; it 
means that the streets are only com- 
fortably filled. 

This has happened in Le Palais, 
and indeed in Belle-[le generally. 
Perhaps the decline has not been 
slow enough; the Belle-ilois (as they 
are called) have decreased in forty 
years from 13,000 to 6000, and there 
are one or two places which are a bit 
unkempt (some of the derelict boats 
far up the Palais creek might be 
broken up). 

But such things are a small 
price to pay for the silence of undis- 


turbed old stones. Go up the road 
which climbs to the east (there are 
only two roads out of Le Palais); in 
a few moments it runs under two 
arches cut through two vastly thick 
city walls. The first wall was built by 
the great Vauban in the 17th Century, 
the outer one rather later. Between 
the two walls is, or rather was, a 
green open space a hundred yards 


wide, in which enemy infantry would 
be trapped and slaughtered by cannon- 
balls. Now it is overgrown and 
blocked by bushes and trees, but there 
is a footpath and you can thread your 
way between the walls and make a 
half-circuit of the town. Sometimes the 
ramparts vanish in green, sometimes 
they tower above you, and on their 
tops are not cannon, but tall trees and 


flowering bushes, which during the 
years have seeded themselves and 
pushed their roots down among the 
stones. 

Something similar has happened to 
the grim fortress which overlooks 
the harbor, though more recently. 
The roofs are broken but the bar- 
racks within it were used a very 
short time ago. American and British 
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airmen were imprisoned in cells 
high up which the guide will show 
you; after they had gone French- 
men who had co-operated with those 
who shot them down took their 
places. Mile. Clement, who showed 
me these, showed me also the half- 
underground cells where Blanqui 
and the Republicans who tried to 
overturn Napoleon III were im- 
prisoned, and the even darker cells 
where painted black-and-yellow 
crosses on the walls mark the place 
where the Royalist enemies of the 
Republic were shot in 1792. I made 
the mistake of trying to offer made- 
moiselle a fee; she rebuked me with 
the gentleness that middle-aged 
spinsters have. “I am paid by the 
French navy,” she said, and added 
as she unbolted for me a vast old 
wooden door: “Besides, I love my 
fortress; I am the only person who 
lives here now.” 

There are but a few hotels in Le 
Palais, naturally—though it is a capi- 
tal it has fewer than 3000 inhab- 
itants—and those on the quay are 
best. The Hotel de Bretagne (20 to 
25 francs pension, open May to Oc- 
tober) is less to my liking than the 
very simple Atlantic (open all the 
year, 20 francs pension); Ho6tel 
Perno within the town, a full two 
minutes’ walk away, is really an 
eating place for the local postmen, 
officials and younger fishermen (the 
elders lunch at home). The lunch I 
took there (5!4 francs) will serve as 
an example of the Belle-[le cuisine: 
legs and claws of spider crabs and a 
rather plain pdfé ; next, tripe cooked 
in cider (and if you have not eaten 
this you don’t know how.good tripe 
can be); then as the main dish—but 
here I must break off to explain that 
foreign tourists are so infrequent 
that it is assumed (not without rea- 
son) that all they want is steak and 
French fries; consequently, since I 
was inattentive I was radiantly 
served with that, and had furiously 
to watch postmen shoveling down 
choucroute, boiled pink garlicky sau- 
sages and gobbets of fat bacon 
which I would far have preferred; a 
choice of plain cheese or fruit. 
White wine: Muscadet. Red wine: 
Beaujolais or St. Emilion, the only 
red wines the Bretons know of. 

Outside Le Palais the island is a 
plateau, riven by green valleys, and 
with a wild coast of its own, where 
the rocks and inlets are as pic- 
turesque as those of Quiberon. 
There are beaches there, but don’t 
trust them; those at Port Donnant, 
near the sharp Needles of Port 
Coton, are reputed to be quick- 
sands. The beaches for bathing are 
on the Palais side, the east, and 
there are plenty of them. A daily bus 
oy, 29 
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This spring does an amazing thing. Here is a Mercedes-Benz rear axle, a swing axle. When one wheel hits a bump, it never dis- 
turbs the tranquility of the other, nor of the passengers riding above it. The horizontal spring (used on the 220, 220S/SE sedans and the 
300 SL) keeps the inside wheel on the ground when the car is cornering, so that traction is even throughout a turn. As a result, the ride 
is more comfortable, secure and safer than other cars. Mercedes-Benz is the only car in the world to employ this axle on passenger cars. 
It was originally developed and used on record-breaking Mercedes-Benz racing cars. This is but one aspect of the advanced engineer- 
ing characteristic of Mercedes-Benz cars. These and other virtues make Mercedes-Benz the car of connoisseurs, and the three-pointed 


star, the proudest symbol on any road. Merced £ care {hclude eedarn 


tration. Euro 


Mercedes-Benz Sales, Inc. (A Subsidiary 
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Our ONE SUBJECT PLAN of stud. in Upper School 
(grades 9-12) has increased honor roll Develops con- 
centration. Fully accredited. ROTC highest rating. 17 
modern bidgs., 2 completely equipped am. 2 indoor pools. 
Splendid environment, excellent health record. Junior 
School (grades 5-8) has separate buildings, gym, 
ary Housemothers. 63rd yr. For ONE SUBJECT 
LAN booklet and catalog write: 


Dr. J. C. Wicker Box 11 Fork Union, Virginia 
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MILITARY ACADEMY 
In Beautiful Shenandoah Valley. 
Thorough college preparation; 
fully accredited. Individual guid- 
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Proof buildings. Separate Junior 
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Reocie Military Academy 
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aduates in oan colleges. All sport: stone’ 

gym. 1400 acres. Family owned since 1742. Rate $1285. 

atalog. Gen. C.S. Roller, Box D, Ft. Defiance, Virginia 


Hargrave Military Academy 


a Honor School. Fully accredited. College prepara- 
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Admiral Forragut Academy 

Fully dited . Toms River, New 

ersey; St. Bg “Florida. Naval training. Also Jr. 
hool in Fla. Testing, guidance for college and_career. 

Sports, boats, bands. Summer camp and school. Catalog. 

Admiral Farragut Academy, Box D, Toms River, New Jersey 


Bordentown Military Institute 

New term Jan. 30. Fully accredited. College preparatory and 
general courses. Grades 8-12. Outstanding record of college 
entrance. ROTC. Boys taught how to study; small classes. 
All sports. New dormitory. 80th year. Summer session. 


Catalog. Registrar, Box 221, Bordentown, New Jersey 








Oak Grove, A Friends’ School for Girls 


Emphasizes gg = aration for College and Gracious, Pur- 

ul Living usic, Art, Speech. Grades 7-12. Inter- 
national enrollment. Riding included. Trails and Indoor 
ring. Winter Sports. Beautiful new fireproof Quadrangle. 


Mr. and Mrs. Robert Owen, Box 128, Vassaiboro, Maine 
Mary A. Burnham School for Girls 


84th yr. Graduates are mature, poised, esoughiy prepared 
for college. Music, Art emphasized. Traditional campus life. 
Natl. enrollment. Riding, Hee erg Veteammmrgg all sports. 








Fully accredited. Summer ewport, R.I. Catalogs. 
George Waldo Emerson, Box 43-J, Northampton, Mass. 

Grier School 

In the Allegheni dited College Preparation and 





General Courses. i school life for girls, grades 
9-12. Music, Art, Dramatics, Typing. Exceptional eee 
Winter, team sports. 1000 acres. Gym. Pool. Tooth yr. C 

Mr. and Mrs. Thomas C. Grier, Co-Heads, Box 41, Sant 


Stuart Hall 

In Virginia’s Shenandoah Valley. An Episcopal girls’ 

school. Fully peeeeniven. Grades 9-12. Notable college 

entrance record. Music & art. Charming atmosphere. At- 

tractive campus. All sports. Gym., indoor swimming pool. 
Martha Dabney Jones, M.A., Box H, Staunton, Virginia 


Bartram in Florida 

Country day and boarding schoo! for girls. Grades 7-12. 
Cc ollege prpnerstos of nig hest standards. Fully accredited. 
Gr leading colleges. Music, art, drama, tennis. 











Warren School 

Where boys over 13 with educational problems can learn 
how to concentrate, . gain confidence and make up lost time. 
College preparesan. ndividual and remedial programs. Ac- 
celeration. Beautiful campus. Nr. Princeton, Phila., N.Y¥.C. 


Philip Lincoln Garland, Dir., Box 750, Chester, New Jersey 


NEW YORK MILITARY ACADEMY 
© THE SCHOOL OF DISTINCTION © 


Develops today’s Youth for tomorrow's world by building 
mind, body, character, leadership. Regional and national 
accreditation. R.O.T.C., Dept. of Army. Graduates in 
all coll All sports. Infantry, Aeronautics, Artillery. 

















ial and developmental reading. Christian i 
Separate Jr. School. Sports. Summer School. Est. 1909. 
Catalog. Col. Joseph H. Cosby, Pres., Box D, Chatham, Va. 


Georgia Military Academy 
For Quality Education 


Successful preparation for best colleges and 
Service Academies. Fully accredited. Grades 
6-12. Small classes. Sports; two gyms, pool. 
ROTC highest rating. 25 acres in suburb of 
Atlanta. Moderate inclusive fee. Est. 1900. 
Summer school. Catalog. 

Comdr. W. R. Brewster, Jr., Pres. 
Box 119 H, College Park, Georgia. 








Band echolarships. Grades 5-12 and P.G. Catalog. 
69 Academy Ave., Cornwall Hudson, N. Y. 


MANLIU FOUNDED 1869 








FOR BOYS 


Accredited. Non-profit. Grades 7-12. Complete 
preparations for college and Service Academies. 
ROTC. Highest U. S. Army rating for over 55 
years. Developmental reading. Careful guidance. 
Individual attention. 126-acre campus. Varsity and 
intramural teams in all sports. New gymnasium. 
Band and orchestra. Catalog. Summer Session. 


Robert A. Weekes, The Manlius School, Manlius, N. Y 








bc Baylor School 


Jan wary entrance. Accredited scholarship. College prep 
since 1893. Boys 12-18. Semi-military. Endowed awards. 
Ideal location, modern facilities. New gym. ¢ hampionship 
athletics. Summer camp, boys 8-15. Catalog. 

125 Cherokee Rd., Chatt Tenn. 





Charlotte Hall Military Academy 

187th year. 33 miles from Washington, 65 miles from Balti- 
more. Nonsectarian. Supervised ay 25 Emphasis on fun- 
damentals; how to study. Grades 5-12. All sports. Band, 
orchestra. 320-acre campus. Limited enrollment. Accred- 
ited. Catalog: — Registrar, Box 404, Charlotte Hall, Md. 





‘ENTUCKY Mititary 
7 [NSTITUTE “cz” 


Preparation for college under ideal climatic 
conditions Winter months at 
Venice, Fla. Oldest priv ate Military School 
in America. ROTC. Land and water sports. 
Early application advisable. For catalog, 
and “Why Florida"’ folder, address: 

Col. C. B. Richmond, Box O,Lyndon, Ky. 


Bolles of Florida 

Fully accredited. Sound basic academic preparation. Up- 
oer & lower schools, grades 7-12. Conference-ty; ype class- 

rooms. Guidance. Sports, includin; oer -round golf, tennis. 

Sailing. Outdoor swimming pool. ilitary or naval training 

Catalog. Registrar, Box 5037-D, Jacksonville 7, Florida 


Graham-Eckes Preparatory School 
Est. 1926. Fully Accredited. Thorough prep C.E.E.B. 
exams. Graduates in 148 colleges—from 39 states; 18 for- 
eign countries. Remedial Reading. Supervised Study. Work 
program. Swimming, sailing, tennis. Affiliated Girls School. 
N. County Rd., Palm Beach, Fie. 











Roosevelt Military Academy 
‘* Builders of Men.”’ Outstanding for college prep. Stresses 
fundamentals; how-to-study. Fully accredited; Career 
Guidance; small classes; free tutoring; all sports; band; 
riding. Moderate rate. Grades 5-12. Catalog: 

Colonel Gien H. Millikan, Box H, Aledo, Ill. 


Howe Military School 

Academic training in spiritual environment. Accredited 

college preparatory, business. Potential Achievement Rat- 

ing gives individual goal. Jr. school. Sr. ROTC. Sports. Ac- 

pam New dorms, pool. Episcopal. Est. 1884. Catalog. 
Burrott B. Bouton, M.A., 811 Academy Place, Howe, Ind. 


ST. JOHN'S 


MILITARY ACADEMY 
Where boys become self-confident men. 
Accredited college preparation under 
the famous St. John’s System. Grades 
7-12. Inspired oe Small classes, 
individual attention eading Clinic. 











; ROTC. Fireproof dorms, hospital, 


\ 
Pes lat All sports, including crew. 
A: mmer Camp. 77th year. Catalog 
Dé Dit. of Admissions, Box 711, Delafield, Wisconsin 





Thomas Jefferson School 
Why not the pot for your son? All graduates have entered 
college, 90% League since 1953. Faculty all Ivy League 
uates. find work. No tart Cheerful rooms. Delicious 
ood. Not military. Grades 9-12. 
Robin D. McCoy, Headmaster, St. Lovis 27, Missouri 


Sedivwesam Military & Naval Acad. 
College preparatory. Est. 1888. Accredited. 75 mi. north of 
Chicago, 58 t to Milwaukee. Average class 10. Fireproof 
buildings. ‘New 3-court gym. 85 acres on lake. Senior ROTC 
Basic. All sports; sailing. Summer Camp. Write for catalogs. 

71 So. Lake Shore Rd., Lake Geneva, Wisconsin 





Giris’ Camps 





Echo Camp 


Camp fun in on beautiful Raquette Lake for 
75 girls 6-17. All the usual camp activities with ridin 
tennis, sailing, water skiing and trips. ap a food 
supervision. Lodges with private baths. Fee $475 klet. 


Mrs. Carlton L. Clough, Pleasantville, New York 





, 
Jeanne D'Arc 
Girls 6-18. Ride, sail, swim, water ski in beautiful Adiron- 
dack setting. Excellent leadership. All land and water 
sports. Golf, tennis, mg te riflery. Individual choles pro- 
gram. Catholic chapel. 550. Mes. 
C. H. Mcintyre, 3904 Goderwoed Me Wash. 15, D.C. 


wh 

Rock Runn Riding Camp 
Girls 6-18. E xceptional instruction for trail, hunt & horse 
show. Beginner’s mounts and hunters. Superior training in 
oils, water colors, ceramics, swimming, dancing, tennis. 
Tutoring. Chester Co., Pa. Friendly sta "Churches nearby. 
Mrs. John Barton Ziegler, Box 22-L, Pottstown, Pa. 


Coeducational Camps 


Tapawingo Farm Camp 

Sunnyside Lake, Gouldsboro, Pa. Poconos. 2200’ alt. Coed. 
3-16 yrs. Enr. 90. Fee $550. ail incl. Excellent riding & farm 
program. Outpost camp for overnight trips; land & water 
sports, crafts, music. Wee campers have own cottage & 
dining room. Mrs, E. H. Norton, Director, Gouldsboro, Pa. 


Quarter Circle V Bar Ranch 


Spend the summer on a 40,000 acre Western cattle ranch. 
Daily riding. Roundups, rodeos, all sports. Pack trips. Swim- 
ming pool. Crafts. Cool, dry climate. Coed 9-17. 30th yr. 
Strong summer academic program available. Also winter 

















school. Charles L. Orme, Jr., Director, Mayer, Arizona 
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Brown Ledge 
Mallett’s Bay, Vt. “One of America’s finest camps.’ * Girls 
8. Free daily riding for all. Waterskiing, swimming, 
sailing, drama, golf, riflery, archery, crafts, trips. No 
*extras’’! (Also Buff Ledge, girls 7 & up.) Give age. Bkit, 
Mrs. H. E. Brown, 81 Tilden Road, Box O, Scituate, Mass. 


P 
Les Chalets Francais 

“*Where French is Fun.” On Maine coast at Deer Isle. 
Imaginative, informal program. Girls 5-18 learn fluent 
French the easy, conversational way. Live in Swiss chalets. 
Riding, sailing, tennis. Music, art, ballet, dramatics. Catalog. 
Mrs. Elsa O. James, 1024 Westview Ave., Phila. 19, Pa. 


Camp Sequoya 

In beautiful Blue Ridge Mts. of Va. Girls 7-17 five wks. ; also 
5-wk. boy & girl camp. Exceptional staff. Unexcelled ‘facil- 
ities (all new in 1958). All land and water sports. aa 
Dancing. Dramatics. Opera by Sullins College since 192. 
Write: Director, Camp Sequoya, Box 51, Bristol, Virginia 


Travel Camp 
Western Caravan & Ranch 


Complete, different, coed teen-age cross-country camping. 
Wyoming ranch. C anadian Rockies, Yellowstone, Glacier 
Park, Mt. Rainier. San Francisco, Hollywood, Disneyland, 
Grand Canyon, etc. 8 wks. 15th yr. Booklet. ir. & Mrs. 

T. H. Mellotte, 9 Claremont Ave., Maplewood, N. J. 














Pool, ocean ewimmine: Trips. Dances. Outings. Booklet. 
Olga D. Pratt, 2264 B Rd., Jack ville 11, Florida 


Graham-Eckes 

College Preparatory School for Girls. Est. 1926. Fully ac- 
credited. C.E.E.B. prep. Grads from 46 states, 18 coun- 
tries entered 150 colleges. Supervised study. Work pro- 
gram for ali. Boarding only. Swimming, sailing, tennis. 
Affiliated Boys School. W, County Rd., Palm Beach, Fla. 


Coeducational Schools 


Jo? SON iN ARIZONA 
\|//A Coed Ranch School 


Healthful, warm, dry climate. In Par- 
adise alley, near Phoenix. College 
preparatory. Grades 1 to 12. Small 
classes. Accredited. Riding included in 
tuition. Tennis, swimming, fishing pack 
trips, rodeo, roping, riflery, music. 33rd 
year. For catalog, write: 


David H. Wick, Hdm., Scottsdale, Arizona 
Kern School on the Gulf 


Boarding school for boys and girls. Grades 1 to 12. Naval 
military for nore Music, art, remedial reading. College 
Eerrerntrey Land and water sports. Summer Camp and 

hool. Fully Accredited. 
923 East Beach, Pass Christian, Mississippi 


Cambridge School of Weston, Mass. 

Coed. Grades 9-12. College preparatory, progressive. 
Music, art, dramatics, sports. Self-gov ernment & all around 
development emphasized. 140-acre campus 10 miles from 
Boston. Also Summer School and drama workshop. Catalog: 


M. A. Cheek, Jr., Georgian Rd., Weston 93, Mass. 
Windsor Mountain School 


In Berkshires. Coed college preparation. Grades 8-12. 
Sound scholastic programin friendly, informal atmosphere, 
Excellent college record. Daily counseling. Work projects, 
Music, art, dramatics. Riding, skiing, all sports. Catalog. 


Heinz E. Bondy, Hdm., Box 508-D, Lenox, Mass. 
Summer School 
Crestwood Hills 


Overlooking Lake Cayuga, Ithaca, N.Y. A proven program 
of professional guidance, counseling and academic studies to 
discover and ee s hidden abilities. Accredited 
college prep. Beautiful college campus. Coed. 14-18. 

All sports. Dr, William Smith, 53 Link Lane, Hicksville, N.Y. 


Boys’ Camps 
4% DEERWOODE CAMP FOR BOYS 








































Leadership - Sportsmanship - Citizenship 
through Adventure. All aquatic and field 
sports; archery, tennis, riflery, shop, and over- 
nite trips, under watchful eye of mature lead- 
ers. Water skiing on Cascade Lake—canoeing 
on French Broad River. Golf on Country 
Club course. Basketball taught by outstand- 
ing college coach. Accredited secondary sum- 
mer school. For pictorial write: 

Camp Deerwoode, P. O. Box H, Brevard, N. C. 











living, health and dining facilities. 
ilin, 
boating, shore drill, optional oe HOR: NSHIP 
Nationwide enrollment. Catalog for — camp. 


ULVER 8 HAPPY WEEKS 
Neatness, promptness, courtesy empha- 

hong wopune RAFT CAMP (boys polo under oo horse- 
11 LAKE SHORE LANE CULVER, INDIANA 


Three separate camps. Regular Acad- 
SUMMER SCHOOLS 
sized. All land and water sports. pg 
P (boys 3% —14). Indian and Na- 
ST. JOHN’S 
: ® 


emy instructors. Excellent recreational, 
ON LAKE INKUCKEE (boys 14-18). Naval renin. 
ture lore, athletic activities. 
24 sports and camp activities to choose from. 








Expert coaching. Complete land and lake fa- 
cilities of ST. JOHN’S MILITARY ACAD- 
=MY including modern hospital, gym, golf 
course. Limited military and Army physical 
training program. Accredited summer school 
if desired, remedial reading. Sister camp. 
Parent guest house. Catalog. Boys 9-18. 


H-71 DE KOVEN HALL 
DELAFIELD WISCONSIN 


Shattuck Summer School-Camp 

Six weeks’ recreation and study for boys 9-18. Two age 
groups. Regular Shattuck faculty and facilities. Basic mil- 
itary training. Sailing, swimming, tennis, golf, other sports. 
Dietitian. In southern Minnesota. Write for catalog. 


Dir. of Admissions, A-610 Shumway Hall, Faribault, Minn. 








Student Tour 


Music Camp 





Europe for Less —Special Student Trips 
See Europe for Less with congenial college students & 
other young adults of your age & interests. Economical 
6- to 12-week trips; $695 to $1495 all-expense. College 
credit available. For details write: Americans Abroad, Inc 

Travel Service, 55 University Station, Minneapolis 14, Minn. 





National Music Camp 

Interlochen, Mich. Affiliated Univ. of Mich. Talent-finding. 
Symphony orchestras, bands, choirs. Drama, radio, TV, 
dance, art. Nationally known instructors. H.S., Col., Inter- 
med., Jr. camps; coed. 1000 acres, 2 lakes, hotel. Sports. 
Dr. Jos. E. Maddy, Rm. 6, 305 S. State St., Ann Arbor, Mich. 
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Continued from Page 30 

goes to Sauzon, the only town (if 
you can Call it so) to the west of Le 
Palais, and one on Tuesdays and 
Fridays to Locmaria (same com- 
ment) on the east. But the easiest 
way to travel, other than on your 
feet, is by taxi. 

I took the car of M. Pressand, 
fiftyish and humorous-eyed, who as 
he got into gear remarked that like 
many Belle-flois he was really a 
Canadian. He let me stay puzzled 
for a minute or two as we drove 
along the heaths studded with as- 
phodel (in 1860 a Belle-fle firm dis- 
tilled a spirit from asphodels but 
there’s none left now) before ex- 
plaining that in 1763 the English- 
Americans, as he called them, had 
unjustly forced the French Cana- 
dians out of Acadia and the king’s 
government had settled two hundred 
families of them here in Belle-ile, al- 
tering the character of the island. 

“All sorts of people have come 
here,” he said in a tangy voice which 
somehow did remind me of a French- 
Canadian accent. “Twice the Eng- 
lish occupied us; once was in 1572,” 
he added unforgivingly. “‘And last 
war the Germans held on here after 
they had lost all the rest of France.” 
He turned left toward the Wild 
Coast, to the cleft that is called the 
Apothecary’s Shop (/’Apothicair- 
erie), stopped the car and got out. 

“A mile away there used to be 
Sarah Bernhardt’s chateau; they 
destroyed it because she was a Jew- 
ess; but it ought to have been pre- 
served.”’ (So it should; I have seen 
photographs of its interior and 
nothing in the world, not the most 
flamboyant Newport mansion, can 
have been so richly vulgar.) ““But go 
down into the grotto here, and you 
will see what else they did.” The 
Apothecary’s Grotto is a strange 
formation of arches and caves worn 
by the sea, slippery, not dangerous, 
and grand. At one point is a series 
of shelves in which cormorants used 
to nest in rows, looking like the lines 
of jars there used to be on drugstore 
shelves when they sold only drugs. 
The Germans amused themselves by 
machine-gunning the birds and so 
destroyed an oddity; but the caves 
are still worth seeing. 

Above the grotto is a hotel (de 
l’ Apothicairerie; 191% to 21 francs 
pension; no running water) which 
has the commendation of all the 
guides and a “golden book”’ signed 
by people as famous as the film star 
Arletty, who has bought herself a 
house on this silent island. But it 
served me the same old steak and 
French fries (8 francs) underlining 
the rule I have given already. 

It was underlined again as M. 
Pressand turned back a couple of 
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miles to Sauzon, whose port takes 
only the smallest fishing boats but 
has a long and beautiful inlet. There 
are two or three quite tolerable small 
hotels here, but the best is kept by 
two active middle-aged ladies and 
starred by nobody: Roz-Avel (20- 
22 francs pension); clean country 
rooms with the smell of recently 
sawed planks, running water, low- 
priced authentic local cooking. Sau- 
zon (930 inhabitants) is the most 
peaceful place in which you can stay; 
the most peaceful of all is the third 
*“*town’’ at the other, eastern end of 
the island, Locmaria, where there is 
no hotel at all, just a café and three 
shops. You must walk or ride all 
of five miles from Le Palais to reach 
its silent creek and hidden beaches. 

But Belle-ile is not always an is- 
land of silence, tempered only by 
the noises of a dwindling fishing fleet. 
For two months of the high sea- 
son, July and August, one of the 
hotels on the Palais Quay, the 
Frégate, closes its doors to ordinary 
visitors because it has become the 
clubhouse of a yachting club. The 
port is crowded with the white sails 
of les yachtmen, who fill its bar, its 
casy chairs and its half dozen rooms. 





Still Have 
That Last 
Christmas Gift 
to Buy? 


You'll find that HOLIDAY is 
a perfect gift for last-minute 
giving. 

HOLIDAY gift subscriptions 
are easy to give and each 
monthly issue is a reminder 
of your thoughtfulness. 

We'll send an attractive 
card at Christmastime, hand- 
signed in your name, to an- 
nounce each gift. And you 
won't be billed until January! 

So do your last-minute 
shopping right now. We'll 
take care of the details. 
You'll find a convenient order 
form bound in this issue. Or, 
just send your order to: 


HOLIDAY 


Dept. 1782 
Independence Square 
Philadelphia 5, Pa. 





HOLIDAY GIFT PRICES 
1 1-yr. gift $ 5 


2 #1 yr. gifts 8 
3 l-yr. gifts 11 
4 l-yr. gifts 14 




















Sixty or seventy yachts are entered for 
the long-distance races to Lorient and 
other mainland ports (watched wor- 
riedly by a French navy ship) and fifty 
or so for the round-island races. If you 
wish to compete, it will cost you be- 
tween 10 and 20 francs, membership in 
Le Yacht Club included. If not, you 
can at least sit back and watch, for 
once, excitement sweep the island. 


QUIBERON: Hotels: (prices in text) 
Penthiévre, Beau Rivage, Océan, Hoche, 
Ty Breiz, L’Idéal (16-18 francs pension), 
Restaurant Bar l Atlantique; open 
from Easter onwards. 

BELLE-iLE: Hotels: LE PA- 
LAIS: Bretagne (May—October, 20- 
25 francs pension) ; Atlantic (all year, 20 
francs); Perno (17 francs). SAUZON: 
Roz-Avel (20-22 francs); Phare (16-18 


francs). IN COUNTRYSIDE: Grand 
Large, Goulphar (18-20 francs) ; Apoth- 
icairerie (1914-21 francs). 

Steamer : round-trip fare 744 francs; 
daily all year, two to five times during 
season June 1-Sept. 30. 

Autos: Rentals from Snevi, Le 
Palais, 28 francs daily; otherwise 
taxis; excursions round-island in 
season. THE END 








BLACKBERRY, GINGER, APRICOT 





FLAVORED BRANDY, 70 
WHITE CREME DE CACAO, 60 PROOF e 
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Du BOUCHETT Cordials 


(say doo-boo-shay) 


Gayly-wrapped for the Holiday season: Blackberry, Ginger, 
Apricot Brandy, Green and White Creme de Menthe, and 
Light and Dark Creme de Cacao—7 favorites from DuBouchett’s 
collection of 27 delicious cordials. Taste and discover the 


difference! Delightful after dinner! Delicious anytime! 


PROOF e 
DARK CREME DE CACAO, 54 PROOF 
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GREEN AND WHITE CREME DE MENTHE, 


MANY BLANC & CO., SCHENLEY, PA. 
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About $110.00 (slightly higher in the West) 
LATEST CONTINENTAL STYLING... 2 must today 
THE SATIN TOUCH .... 07 /ape/s, cuffs, pockets 
IMPORTED FABRICS -.. Mohair and worsted 
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The Flavor of Cities 


@ Nearly every American has his favorite European city. 
Houipay has none. To us, every city on the Continent has 
a special flavor to be enjoyed and reported on. Our coverage 
embraces the mighty and the small, the history-saturated and 
the relatively new. We like to think that every open-minded 
visitor can take away something permanently pleasing, can 
find a deeper understanding, from almost any European city. 

For this reason, we have chosen as our Europe theme this 
January the personalities of a handful of European cities that 
reflect at least one sharp aspect of their countries. They are 
not all the most dramatic, the most exciting, the most ir- 
resistible of cities. But each represents a quality of life that 
is deep-grained in the fabric of its country. 

We lead off with a city in Austria that throbs with winter- 
sports activity and dramatizes that nation’s awesome feeling 
for its mountains. Later we make a wide turn and evoke the 
pageantry and theater of Spain in a city that spiritualizes a 
magically nostalgic word, Andalusia. Since the drama of 
royalty is forever a part of the pageant of Europe, we have 
chosen a city-playground in Portugal, humming with the 
antics of kings, throned and otherwise. For a great univer- 
sity town, we go north to Sweden, where one of Europe’s 
oldest centers of learning opens its halls for a close inspec- 
tion. A small country, Holland, displays the city that says 
everything meant by good Dutch living. 

Looking south, we pause at the Italian city that gave the 
world a Vesuvian explosion of songs—songs of heartbreak, of 
ingratitude, of quicksilver emotions. We swing north again to 
Switzerland, to a place where the world’s nations work to- 
gether, then on to a front-row seat at the spectacles in Ger- 
many’s stolidly cultural and slyly wicked city, a North Sea 
port that harmonizes the bizarre opposites in the national 
character. And mindful of the past, we unpeel the layers of 
history in one of Greece’s oldest and most fought-over cities. 

Always with our feet on the ground, we complete our 
survey with the useful and the practical: a list of Europe’s 
finest restaurants, the latest authoritative travel information 
and a handbook on the best wines made outside of France. 

Voila Europe 1961. We have not ransacked more than a 
few chambers in the vast treasure house of Europe. But the 
essence of good living, we believe, lies always in discriminat- 
ing sampling. THE EDITORS 








Innsbruck 


The great Austrian city of the out- 


doors, the mountaineer’s paradise 


by Frederic Morton 


Photographs by Cornell Capa 


@ It’s neither here nor there how Alois Barts- 
mann, an Austrian aged eight, came into my 
custody during his first American winter. But 
what happened the night of his arrival seems 
quite pertinent. We were walking through mid- 
town New York when Alois, otherwise quite 
unfazed by Manhattan, suddenly pointed up. 

“What do you call that one?” 

“That,” I said, “is the beacon on top of the 
Empire State.” 

“Let’s go up there tomorrow!” 

“Sure,” I said, and thought no more of it 
until next morning, when I found Alois look- 
ing for the parka in his trunk. 

“What am I doing?” he said, surprised at 
my surprise. ““The Empire State! Will there be 
a long wait at the ski lift?” 

Just one city could breed so splendid a mis- 
apprehension in a child. Only an Innsbruck 
boy would take familiarly to the fevers of 
Broadway and yet mistake a nocturnal sky- 
scraper for a mountain peak. 

In Alois’s home town I fall into the reverse 
confusion. A nighttime stroll down the Maria 
Theresien Strasse reveals a lonely light or two, 
high above. I realize, of course, that these are 
from huts on the Nordkette, or Northern 
Range, invisible in the darkness, but that in 
daylight the giant peaks will loom with incred- 
ible closeness. | know this, and yet to my 
city mind those lights in the sky imply vice 
presidents brainstorming through the night on 
the 89th floor, not zither players in a pine-log 
shelter. | can’t convince myself—and I laugh. 

Now, I don’t usually laugh while walking 
alone in the street. The Maria Theresien 
Strasse, though, is not a mere street. It is a 
peculiarly exhilarating square. Rather short 
and quite broad, with the statue of St. Anne 
pedestaled on a marble column in the cen- 
ter, it seems like an Alpine Piazza San 
Marco. A liveliness sparks from the crowd in 
the thoroughfare—a swift, frivolous, Ital- 
ianate milling. And, as a matter of fact, the 
Maria Theresien Strasse constitutes a contin- 
uation of the Brenner Pass road which, if you 
followed it southward long enough, would 
end up in Venice. Continued on Page 38 
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Landscape. The scarified mountains of the Tirol dwarf the turn-of-the-century trolley cars which travel 
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Festivities. A bereted knight of the Reifensteiner Secret Society addresses fellow 
clubmen in. the elegant, castlelike cellar of an Innsbruck café. The knights meet once a 
week in these medieval surroundings to discuss art, humor and history. Young saber 
rattlers of an Austrian Verbindung or fraternity (opposite) sing out at a gathering mark- 
ing the centennial of their group. They are students at the University of Innsbruck. 


Continued from Page 36 

But not even Italy’s presence beyond 
the mountains quite explains the street’s 
esprit. The truly pixilating factor springs 
from the crazy meeting of opposites: 
summit and metropolis. In this sort of 
dissonance the Austrian rejoices. It is 
an ironic twist in his Gemiitlichkeit. His 
complicated old civilization suddenly 
sports a mountain simplicity that en- 
ables it to rejuvenate—and smile at— 
itself. In the Federal Chancellery at 
Vienna I once called on a very high 
government official. Imperial Gobelins, 
Hapsburg furniture and ancient, con- 
summately obeisant butlers lined the 
way to his white-and-gold office—where 
he received me in the leather shorts and 
green jacket ofa Tirolean shepherd boy. 

In the huge bustle of Vienna the 
Austrian’s Alpine addiction is not al- 
ways that noticeable. In Innsbruck it 
forms an inescapable characteristic of 
the city. Here I recently heard a chic 
citizen coo at an ultra-chic mohair 
sweater in one of the luscious shop 
windows along the Maria Theresien 
Strasse. With a turn of her head she 
discovered a glint of fresh-fallen sum- 
mer snow two miles up on a bluff of the 
Nordkette, and a second, even more 
deeply smitten exclamation followed. 
Since her home town intertwines ab- 
solute mountain and absolute city, she 
can acquire couture and snow, both 
haute, almost simultaneously. A five- 
minute drive takes her from Tirol’s 
poshest shopping center to the Nord- 
kette funicular. Thence a cable car lifts 
her toward crags 7500 feet high. The 
same interval that gets a New Yorker 
from 14th Street to 104th transports 
the Innsbrucker from traffic jam to 
lunar solitude. 

Few Innsbruckers—probably not 
even our mohair-happy beauty—will be 
content just to sip a glass of gentian 
brandy at the top station. You can tell 
a native at the funicular ticket window 
by the fact that he almost never buys a 
round trip. He doesn’t ride up to ride 
down. Once he has touched the moun- 
tain, he will not easily let go of it. He 
will climb it, hike it, ski it, curse it, ex- 
plore it, love it. If the mountain isn’t 
already in his bones when he’s born, 
it is put there by his father or his 
friends, even by his teachers. 

Skiing is a compulsory subject in 
secondary schools, and few play hooky 
from that class. There is also a Hochge- 
birgschule, or Mountain Institute, 
which teaches Alpine craft as a species 
of adult education. For less than $100 
an interested amateur gets two weeks’ 
board and lodging in some_ ledge- 
clutching hut and also instruction in 
rope technique, glacier traversing and 
rescue practices. Included in the fee are 
insurance, zither evenings, winter tans, 
picturesque bruises and the postgrad- 
uate right to wear leather shorts with a 
veteran’s air. 

“It’s funny,” a bare-kneed faculty 
member said. “Most of our Austrian 
students are asphalt types. Lawyers, 


doctors, state officials—that sort of 
people. Up to 1500 meters everything 
is still terribly polite. ‘Herr Ober- 
regierungsrat, Herr Bauingenieur, Herr 
Kommerzialrat’ . . . you know the 
titles we have in Austria. Then we 
move to a hut more than 2000 meters 
high—and suddenly it’s just Karl, Hans 
and Anton, all per du (the intimate 
address). Sie (the formal address) is fin- 
ished. Anybody saying Sie above 2000 
meters must buy a half liter of wine.” 

The Innsbruck Hochgebirgschule has 
a perfect safety record, except that three 
marriages have been contracted among 
students, with more in the offing. 

There are other interesting local sta- 
tistics. The town, for example, is liter- 
ally 8000 feet high—some neck-twist- 
ing summits of the Nordkette rise not 
near but inside Innsbruck. Large chunks 
of municipal territory are suspended 
among thecloudsand cannot be touched 
without rope and ice pick. The Bach- 
mann Cleft, for one, is an urban high 
spot boasting a Schwierigkeitsgrad (de- 
gree of climbing difficulty) Number 6, 
the worst possible. 

Nor is this the end of altitudinous 
figures. Census takers—frequently a 
cliff-hanging crew—have discovered 
that in addition to 106,000 human in- 
habitants, there are 211 town-dwelling 
chamois and 517 deer residents. Other 
civil services also are a little special. 
The engineers manning the municipal 
TV station on the Patscherkofel peak 
are required to master, besides elec- 
tronics, the slalom. Between November 
and April they must ski to and from the 
station. There is no other way of getting 
there. More than one Innsbruck mail- 
man performs his duties by way of a 
stem turn. And last year the local police 
completed nearly 1300 ski-borne pa- 
trols to keep tab on all the schussers, 
sleighers and sledders. 

No other city dramatizes so well the 
Austrians’ rank as the snow people par 
excellence in Central Europe. The 
splendid Hohenstrasse leading down 
into the city from a high plateau is, 
during the icy months, sand-strewn on 
one side only. On that side the auto- 
mobiles drive, but on the other half the 
sledders barrel down. Recently another 
traffic issue was discussed which proved 
that Innsbruck’s 50,000 native and 
tourist winter-sportsmen are now pro- 
ducing a skiing jam as bad as the auto 
congestion : Should certain ski pistes be 
given traffic priority over others to re- 
duce collisions? The answer, finally, 
was no—but not before a long, fierce, 
town-wide argument. 

In winter snow is as universal and 
urgent a subject to Innsbruckers as the 
humidity is to summertime New York- 
ers. Small talk doesn’t draw on politics 
or business. Instead, one says, “There 
must be nice powder up at the Seegrube 
today.” Skiing is not a special indul- 
gence of the rich and the somewhat 
crazy. It is an ordinary birthright. 
Everybody hies himself and his boards 
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Outdoor Life. Folk artists swing their partners in the schuchplattler, the traditional 
dance of the Tirol, in the square before the Goldenes Dachl or Golden Roof. The spec- 
tators’ box was built in 1500 by Emperor Maximilian. One of the most spectacular 
views of Innsbruck is from the hotel terrace at Seegrube (opposite), 6250 feet above the 
city. Those with ice in their veins can continue upward for a spaceman’s look at 7400 feet. 
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to the Nordkette funicular. The apothe- 
cary meets his dentist there, the dentist 
his widowed mistress, the mistress her 
pedicurist. Dr. Erich Egg, director of 
the city’s chief museum, is a daily 
funicular figure; and so are many pro- 
fessors from Innsbruck University, 
presumably hoping to scare their 
students back to class. But his honor 
Dr. Alois Lugger, the mayor—who has 
been instrumental in getting Innsbruck 
the 1964 Winter Olympics—has not 
been seen at the Nordkette lately. 

“T can’t ski in Innsbruck any more,” 
he said to me. “Skiing is the one pure 
pleasure I have, and I can’t really enjoy 
it if I have to be self-conscious about 
falling. So I’m going to the South Tirol 
nowadays where I can schuss as wildly 
as I please. Those Innsbruckers—you 
know how they would laugh if they 
saw their mayor tumble.” 

With all this, it is only fitting that the 
Austrian Skiing Association and the 
Austrian Alpine Club maintain their 
federal headquarters in Innsbruck 
rather than in Vienna. It is fitting, too, 
that many travelers coming from the 
west make this their first stop beyond 
the Swiss border. The face of the city 
expresses the Middle European genius: 
a coziness of old burgher dwellings 
tucked into the sheer upthrust of rock; 
man’s arcaded, mansarded, nook-loving 
rootlessness in time, superimposed on 
a backdrop charged with eternity. 

But Innsbruck is not only an Alpine 
classic and the site of the next Winter 
Olympics. It is also the capital of Tirol, 
for very good reasons. Lying almost 
dead center on Tirol’s spine—the valley 
of the Inn River—the city is midway 
between Vorarlberg, Austria’s western- 
most province, and Salzburg to the east. 
Some thirty-five miles southward you 
reach the Brenner Pass and the Italian 
Tirol. To the north, at only a slightly 
shorter distance, the German border 
runs through the Karwendel Moun- 
tains. 

Innsbruck’s history springs from its 
geography. Its central position and easy 
access from the south attracted a Roman 
settlement. Next, German tribes de- 
scended on the valley—an awesome 
spectacle now repeated each year dur- 
ing the tourist season—and built the 
bridge (Briicke) across the Inn that 
gave the town its name. Quick to exploit 
their middleman position in the trade 
between Italy and Germany, the Inns- 
bruckers soon developed vigorous 
political elbows. In 1239 the city re- 
ceived a charter confirming that all 
taxes and laws proposed by the over- 
lord must be ratified by the city 
council—a remarkably cheeky consti- 
tution for those times. (Innsbruck lads 
occasionally still interpret its spirit by 
beating up visiting Viennese know-it- 
alls.) 

At the turn of the 16th Century Maxi- 
milian I, Count of Tirol as well as 
German Emperor, held in Innsbruck 
the world’s last full-fledged medieval 


court. He built the Goldenes Dachl 
(Golden Roof), a jeweled oriel which 
served as his personal box for watching 
tournaments in the:town square. Today 
it still excites the snapping of more 
camera shutters than any other place in 
Tirol. It was under Maximilian, too, 
that the Innsbruckers settled into that 
quietly stubborn mold that neither 
time, nor despots, nor catastrophe— 
nothing, in fact, except possibly bad 
beer—can shake. Though reared on 
cobblestones, they retained their Alpine 
hardihood. They proved a mountaineer 
is about as budgeable as a mountain. 

The plague came down on the Inn 
valley; the inhabitants not only sur- 
vived but multiplied. Earthquakes 
racked the streets; the citizens shored 
up their houses with mighty granite 
pillars (today these make an obstacle 
course for plumbers) and the houses 
stood. Protestantism arrived; Inns- 
bruck remained Catholic and even saw 
the conversion of Christina, daughter 
of the Swedish king who was generalis- 
simo of the Reformation. Napoleon 
thundered across Europe; the city 
environs became the scene of an heroic 
insurrection against the tyrant. (Its 
leader, Andreas Hofer, is to Innsbruck- 
ers what George Washington is to 
Americans.) Hitler swept triumphantly 
through all German-speaking lands; 
Innsbruck was the only Austrian city 
that built a genuine underground 
against him. 

The same magnificent mulishness still 
gives the city its severely concentrated 
cast. A division persists between the 
basic old burghers’ city and the Im- 
perial and modern boroughs outside it. 
Not that the outside is small potatoes. 
The citizen takes pride in such outside 
monuments as the dainty baroque of 
the imperial palace; or the opulence 
of Maximilian’s tomb, a 16th-Century 
masterpiece that is surrounded by 
heroes in bronze. Possibly he studies 
in his university, an institution remark- 
able for its majority of foreign students 
over Austrians, and for its so-called ski 
semesters that always show a higher 
registration than the snowless terms. 
Some Innsbruckers even dip now and 
then into the Domino, an ultra metro- 
politan bar that offers the latest in 
dim lights and negotiable loveliness. 

Yet none of these places, not even the 
thriving Maria Theresien Strasse, is the 
true center of Innsbruck. Most cars 
and people in the wide street seem to 
flow to its northern end, where the 
Altstadt or Old City begins, the very 
essence of Innsbruck. Here the former 
town moats, now thoroughfares, cup 
the medieval core. The river, or, rather, 
the slopes of the Nordkette, rising 
steeply on the other bank, complete the 
frame. 

In the tiny old city (its longest diam- 
eter barely exceeds 300 yards) history 
lies in dense layers. Along ancient 
arcades you will find shops like pretty 
little fortress chambers, with reticulated 
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Ceremony. Austrians love music and village bands, both of which they have in profusion 
in the Innsbruck region. Here a unit performs in the village of Ranggen, ten miles 
from the city. A wedding guest (opposite) straightens her regional costume in front of 
Innsbruck’s rococo Wiltener Pfarrkirche, a favorite church for village marriages. The mid- 
18th Century church is known for its interior and its beautiful frescoes and stucco work. 
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vaulting and yard-thick walls. Above, 
the house fronts huddle. Their shapes 
run into one another, yet they are 
meticulously separate in the colors of 
their facades. From the lowest to the 
highest floor, ripple upon ripple of 
oriel windows enlivens and gives variety 
to the street. And as if that weren’t 
enough, the centuries have encrusted 
the houses with baroque gables, Renais- 
sance ridges, medieval coats-of-arms, 
ancient escutcheons, religious frescoes, 
rococo cartouches. 

On the pavement the tourists pass, 
themselves a traditional sight. The 
Herzog Friedrich Strasse, main street 
of the old city, runs from south to 
north; and along this route the Roman 
legions tramped to fend off the bar- 
barians. Later the pomp of the German 
Empire sluiced through the city in the 
other direction. More than seventy 
official Rome-bound processions of the 
German Emperors—with all their giant 
retinues—inundated Innsbruck, ate and 
drank and sight-saw here before pro- 
ceeding to the Brenner Pass. 

The tidal waves of tourists today can- 
not overwhelm the town. During half a 
millennium the Innsbrucker has learned 
to please them while at the same time 
protecting his own identity. Like the 
mountains that rise out of its boroughs, 
Innsbruck lets itself be admired—even 
touched—but never penetrated. 

The Golden Roof, for example, with 
its remarkable stone reliefs and its more 
than 3000 gilded copper plates, has 
been stared at by millions—but only 
from the outside. I had to get permis- 
sion from some special powers before 
I gained an inside glimpse—and had a 
few surprises. The Golden Roof turned 
out to be the private veranda ofa simple, 
good-natured woman who observed my 
intrusion with what was at best puzzle- 
ment. The anteroom to Tirol’s chief 
architectural marvel—the crowning 
point of tours from all over the world— 
was a kitchen little more elaborate 
than an Alpine peasant’s, in which 
some nice-smelling soup had come to 
a simmer. 

On the famous veranda itself a 
badly winged quail, a ward of my 
hostess, squinted sourly at the dis- 
turber. And when I, in order not to 
offend, backed away and glanced up at 
the vaulting under the roof, a bit of 
Innsbruck at its most uncompromising 
stared right back. Carved into the 
arches were ancient figurines, contorted 
into gestures of ribald (to say the least) 
derision at the sight-seers who looked 
up from the street. 

The other houses in the mazed 
old city are similarly resistant in per- 
sonality. As a passer-by I see their en- 
tertaining museum surface, the shim- 
mer of murals and parapets and ba- 
roque detail. Inside I find the Gothic 
mountain soul of Innsbruck, full of a 
tough and inaccessible life. The doors 
are thick, occasionally still of medieval 
iron; plague-hoies pierce them, through 


which food was handed when the pox 
ran wild. A light shaft drops a few rays 
down a staircase that long predates 
electricity or gas. The steps have not 
been made for our spoiled 20th Cen- 
tury feet. They are treacherous indi- 
vidualists, wooden, warped, uneven. 
They feel like a steep mountain path 
leading through some dark copse. 

In the corridor broad-beamed doors 
hulk like homesteads on a high plateau. 
The name plate in front of me doesn’t 
say Dr. Hans Moser, as it would in 
Vienna or even Salzburg. Familie 
Moser, it announces in the dynastic 
manner of a farmhouse. And when the 
door opens to produce the presumable 
Frau Moser, she mumbles a “Griiss 
Gott’ that is a moment of friendliness 
because I’m a human being, and at the 
same time an act of detachment since 
I am a stranger. She walks to the cor- 
ridor faucet, the only water supply on 
the floor, characteristically called “the 
well.” She fills her pail, walks back and 
shuts the door with a firmness that 
emphasizes a motto carved above it: 


Ich wiinsche allen die mich kennen 
zehn mal mehr als sie mir’s génnen 
(I wish all those who know me ten 
times more good than they wish me) 


And as if that weren’t plain enough, the 
motto next door pronounces: “‘Jh wueh 
mei Ruah !”’ (1 want to be left in peace!) 

Long live this standoffishness of the 
Innsbruck burgher. It has saved him 
from the homogenizations of our time. 
It is the preservative in which the city 
sustains its vintage treats: the bearded, 
leather-shorted old gnomes who seem 
to come up through the cobbles when 
the brass band oom-pa-pahs down the 
Herzog Friedrich Strasse; the tradi- 
tional Tiroler Knédl Suppe (bacon- 
dumplingsoup) inthe Weinhaus Jorgele ; 
the filigree thicket of old hand-wrought 
shop signs overhanging the streets; 
the Emperor Maximilian, 16th Century 
favorite of the Tiroleans, whom I saw 
peeping more than life-size from a bal- 
cony in the Backerbiihelgasse, and who 
turned out to be a beautiful statue 
made from tinfoil bya shy young garage 
mechanic. 

Manners and moods survive here 
longer than elsewhere. So do families. 
The Voglsangers’ food store at 20 
Herzog Friedrich Strasse received first 
documentary mention in 1630, the year 
Boston was founded, and celebrated its 
tricentennial together with the Massa- 
chusetts city. Today the Voglsangers 
run the oldest continuously established 
business in all of Austria. Across the 
street the Winklers have been apothe- 
caries for centuries. The Kapferers at 
No. 27 were drapers when their cus- 
tomers came in for doublets and 
jerkins; they are drapers now to tour- 
ists in stretch-pants. The Tschurt- 
schentalers at No. 39 sold drugs by oil 
lamp, and doubtless will sell them still 
when some atomic fixture supplants the 
present fluorescent tubes. 
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Faith bolsters the Innsbrucker’s dura- 
bility, blessing his seed and enshrining 
his ancestors. He practices a distinctly 
bourgeois Catholicism in churches 
whose luxuriant gilt and pastel plaster 
of Paris sometimes suggest secular dis- 
play. It is a religion responsive to 
mundane cares. In one church I came 
upon thank-you plaques inscribed to 
St. Theresa for business prosperity, for 
an examination passed in merchandis- 
ing science, and for a favor which, the 
recipient wants it known, moved him 
to donate a thousand kilos of chalk- 
stone to the church. 

This may sound like a ledger-prone 
piousness. To me it seems more de- 
vout than the conception of a God Who 
exists every Sunday from eleven to 
twelve A.M. sharp, and Who is out to 
lunch during the business week. In fact 
1 think the chalkstone donor is quite 
capable of erecting one of the most 
moving wayside Christs I’ve ever seen. 
It stands on a slope above the city, 
shaped simply out of some old wood. 
In front leans an oddly curved birch. 
From a distance the two look haunt- 
ingly like a tree kneeling before its 
Creator. 

In the end, of course, it is the moun- 
tain that gives the town its perennial 
sturdiness. The burgher is made strong 
by the peasant inside him. 

In spring a tangy thaw seems to im- 
bue the very asphalt with life. Under the 
bridges the Inn seethes with the white 
waters of glaciers, with the melting 
of a thousand snows. Folin is a south 
wind, warming rapidly as it skims 
from summit to valley, and it flings a 
horde of gremlins across the city. While 
it blows, no postponable surgery is per- 
formed in city hospitals. Why? A mono- 
graph bya local university professor col- 
lects the following symptoms: nervous 
exhaustion, irritability, nose-bleeding, 
muscular twitching, headaches, swell- 
ing of fingers, and suicidal inclination. 
Clever Innsbruckers add symptoms 
such as infidelity, alcoholic suscepti- 
bility, gluttony, tardiness and men- 
dacity. In the Alps, they shrug, there is 
no sin—just Fohn. 

Summers, cowbells float among the 
yelps of auto horns. At night, when car 
and motorbike have fallen mute, the 
high woods with their mystic soughing 
seem next-door-near in the streets. 
Summer is likely to find the Innsbrucker 
in a withdrawn mood. His spectacular 
“house mountains” are overrun with 
strangers, and he seeks a primeval re- 
treat few outsiders know about. This 
is the Sillschlucht, just a few steps 
south of Wilten Abbey’s baroque fa- 
gades. Here the gorge of the river Sill 
begins its coils and hissings. It’s a fan- 
tastic chasm, cool as a grotto during 
the dog days, roofed with pine trees, 
enchanted by the glacier rapids that run 
full tilt against lichened boulders. 

* Continued on Page 102 


Nature. In wintertime, Innsbruckers ski with single-minded passion. In summertime, their favorite recreation is to 
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hike to a nearby village and picnic under a benign sun. Winter or summer, they enjoy an enviably fresh-air life. 
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® Europe is closer than it has ever 
been, in time and in terms of cost. 
New round-trip excursion fares offered 
by transatlantic airlines during the off- 
peak season, October | through March 
31, are the lowest ever: $350 in jets, 
$320 in nonjets, New York to Lisbon 
or London. 





8 Bargain-b t excursion 
air-fares allow you 17 days between 
take-off and return. If you want more 
time abroad and want to take your 
family, transatlantic ‘‘family-plan” re- 
ductions continue during the same 
off-peak season, October | through 
March 31. The head of the household 
pays the full round-trip ticket, but wife 
and children aged twelve to twenty-six 
traveling with him are entitled, each, to 
a $300 reduction in price for the round 
trip, first class, or $150, round trip, 
economy class. Measure these discounts 
against the size of your own brood and 
round-trip list prices—for example, 
New York to Lisbon or London: $486 
in economy, $900 in first aboard a jet; 
$432 economy and $792 first in a pro- 
peller plane. You can’t parlay the 
family plan to the excursion rate, but 
children under twelve fly for half the 
regular fare at all times. 


® Transatiantic steamship |incs 
have knuckled under to the principle of 
a 10 per cent discount on round-trip 
tickets, a reduction long given by air 
carriers. Thus a round trip one way by 
water, one way by air, to Europe be- 
comes even more attractive than it used 
to be. Most carriers, air or ocean, will 
write this kind of split ticket for you at 
90 per cent of combined fares, as will 
travel agents. One hitch: steamship 
lines give the discount only for travel 
during their off-peak seasons—gener- 
ally, August 23 to April 14 eastbound, 
November | to June 21 westbound. 


® Money savers you might profit- 
ably discuss with a travel agent before 
leaving the United States: 


The Italian Tourist Economy Plan 
offers visitors to Italy reduced, off- 





season rates at hotels, restaurants, 
night clubs and on trains, buses, lake- 
boats and funiculars, November 1 to 
March 15. You need a special identifi- 
cation card obtainable only from U.S. 
travel agents. 


Czechoslovak, Polish and Yugoslav 
gasoline coupons are available if you 
plan to drive across eastern Europe. 
The coupons, which in the near future 
may or may not also be available to 
Westerners in other Communist coun- 
tries, cut the fantastic cost of gasoline 
in the Workers’ Paradises down to 
something approximating mere costli- 
ness. They are obtainable, for Czecho- 
slovakia and Poland, in those countries; 
for Yugoslavia, in that country and 
elsewhere among the major cities of 
Europe. French and Italian reduced- 
rate gas vouchers give visitors a better 
discount. You buy these, in France, at 
banks; in Italy, from automobile-club 
offices or ENIT, the Italian national 
tourist bureau—unless you have made 
the mistake of buying or renting a car 
with Italian license plates. In that case, 
you pay the same high Italian prices as 
everybody else. 


The Eurailpass offers two months of 
unlimited first-class travel on any train 
operating over 100,000 miles of track 
for $125. The pass is good in every 
country in continental western Europe 
except Finland and some of the smaller 
ones without rails, like Andorra and 
San Marino. It is good as well on boats 
of the Swiss lakes and Rhine and 
Danube rivers (half-price for children 
4-10 years), and is available to residents 
of the Americas only through American 
travel agents, for dollars. So, also, are 
English reduced- (not much) rate rail- 
road tickets, good throughout the Brit- 
ish Isles. There’s no prospective change 
in the rules for England, but as of 
March | the price of the Eurailpass will 
go up as well as down: $110 for one 
month of travel, $150 for two months, 
$180 for three months. 


Transatlantic “‘package”’ tours are an 
off-season travel agents’ specialty based 
on the new seventeen-day excursion air 
fares. For around $400 and up, de- 
pending on how far you want to fly and 
in what style (American Express offers 
one package, economy-style to Dublin, 
at $389.95 each for two), you can have 
a two-week vacation abroad tailored to 
order. The price includes prearranged 
hotel accommodations with breakfast, 
transportation, sight-seeing tours, guide 
and entrance fees. At a higher price you 
can also have night clubs and gambling 
casinos. At a still-higher price, about 
all you need concern yourself with is 
choosing the right wine. 


The “extra-city” or “multi-stopover” 
air ticket can take care of your travel 
in Europe. Not long back the airlines 


would generously let you stop off in as 
many as five or six different European 
cities, for free, en route to a farther city 
on a transatlantic round-trip ticket, 
good for a year. Now, you can take in 
twenty-four cities in eleven countries; 
still for free, still within a year, flying 
New York to Rome and return. 


® Bargains to discuss with a travel 
agent in Europe: 


The Green Rover pass, available in 
England at 70 cents a day, allows un- 
limited travel over 1400 miles of coun- 
try bus routes in England, Scotland and 
Wales. 


Special cut-rate round-trip air tickets 
between European points are issued for 
a limited period of validity. They save 
a good bit of travel money if, for ex- 
ample, you are prepared to leave Paris 
for Copenhagen on a Thursday instead 
of a Sunday, and come back within 
two weeks. Given a few days’ notice, 
European travel agents often package 
such tickets with cut-rate hotel accom- 
modations. 


Summer night flights on European 
planes are considered an inconvenience 
by many because they leave and arrive 
at inconvenient hours, but for that 
reason you can often find seats on 
them when other flights are full. They’re 
inexpensive too. But look out for excess- 
weight charges on any plane ticket that 
doesn’t carry you across international 
borders. That forty-four-pound or sixty- 
six-pound free baggage allowance you 
may be counting on isn’t always given 
you on intranational tickets. 


Reduced railway fares—excursion, 
weekend, round-trip, family-plan, an- 
niversary, student, war veteran, visiting 
fireman and many others—are so prev- 
alent in Europe that list prices for rail- 
road tickets have no meaning. You just 
have to pester the travel agent to find 
them for you. 


International bus services in Europe 
are probably the best in the world. 
Standard equipment on many are mul- 
tilingual hostesses, a bar, radio and 
public-address system, air condition- 
ing, washroom and toilet facilities, re- 
clining chairs. You can package a tour 
on one of these carriers—some are 
Linjebus, Transbus, Europabus, 
CIAT—together with hotel accom- 
modations and the rest, if you like. 


® An annoying aspect of motor 
travel in Italy is that you will be monoto- 
nously charged, overcharged and irri- 
tated by a fee of 15 cents and up every 
time you park in a public parking place 
unless you can show evidence of a 
temporary membership in the Auto- 
mobile Club d'Italia. It costs little, is 
obtainable where you buy your first 





batch of cut-rate gas coupons at the 
frontier, and gives you, besides free 
parking privileges, the further benefit of 
five free breakdown services. The club 
will also rent you a triangular road 
marker, a mandatory warning in Italy 
behind any car parked on the roadway. 


8 Tipping—who, when, where and 
why?—is a thorny subject probed by 
most European guidebooks. Not many 
warn you, however, of an embarrass- 
ing situation in which you may find - 
yourself if you do not know that you 
must tip theater and movie ushers, 
usually female, in Austria, Belgium, 
France, Italy, Portugal and Spain. The 
equivalent of five or ten cents is enough 
in small movie houses, although you’re 
expected to give more at the opera or 
ballet. Have the tip in your hand or 
readily accessible when you are shown 
to your seat. The girls count on those 
offerings, and if you fail them they 
don’t mind telling you all about it then 
and there, with a flashlight staring you 
in the eye and the rest of the house 
yelling at you to shut up and sit down 
in four different languages. 


® Opera, ballet, symphony orchestra 
or repertory theater are subsidized in 
every European country with a popu- 
lace large enough to form a claque. 
Low prices and highest standards of 
performance—$3.50 for the best seat in 
the finest opera house on the continent, 
Vienna’s Staatsoper—are yours to en- 
joy just as if you were one of the tax- 
payers footing the bill. 


# Im Spain change your dollar trav- 
eler’s checks for pesetas at the Banco 
de Espana. The Spanish national bank 
doesn’t charge for the service, as other 
exchanges do. Incidentally, there’s no 
longer any benefit in dealings on Spain’s 
free-money market. 


® Free medical treatment is given 
visitors as well as residents in England, 
Norway, Sweden, the Communist 
countries and to some extent every- 
where else on the continent. You’re not 
as welcome to freeload in this depart- 
ment as you are at the theater or opera, 
and there’s some red tape involved, but 
the doctor won’t ask you to sign over 
your life’s savings before he takes you 
in for treatment. 


® Students of all nationalities can 
share in European governmental sub- 
sidies to the arts, science and education. 
Carry an identification card saying 
you’re one, if you are one, and you'll get 
reduced prices on trains, buses, ferries, 
some planes; reduced entrance fees to 
museums, sports events and public 
grounds; low-cost meals in student 
restaurants; other benefits. 


® Buropean tax-free duty-free 
shopping areas offer traveling Amer- 
icans cut rates for cash-and-carry, as 








discount houses do at home. Shannon 
Airport’s free-port shops were pioneers, 
but now you'll find free-port goods on 
sale in most major airports, aboard 
transatlantic liners, on international 
ferryboats, in the tax-collector’s no- 
man’s land between customhouse and 
customhouse at international frontiers, 
anywhere else there is room for the 
magic sign, “Duty Free.” Prices can be 
half or less of what you’d pay for the 
same consumer goods outside the free- 
port area. Basic rule of sale enforced: 
you must buy upon exit from the 
country, not upon entry. There are, 
however, two notable exceptions. A 
“reasonable” amount of duty-free ciga- 
rettes and liquor, bought on a plane, 
ship or ferry in international travel, will 
normally be admitted into any country. 
In Amsterdam’s Schiphol Airport an 
arriving traveler can buy a car tax free 
for use in Holland and elsewhere. 


® Tax-tree automobiles are on sale, 
new, for ultimate export, to American 
visitors in several European countries. 
In France, but only in France, you can 
buy a foreign (that is, any non-French) 
car tax-free secondhand and thus 
escape internal-revenue taxes running 
to around 60 per cent of the value. Paris 
is the best place to do it. You watch the 
European edition of the New York 
Herald-Tribune and the bulletin board 
of the U. S. Embassy until you see an 
offering with IT (non-French residents) 
or TT (nonresidents) license plates, both 
meaning untaxed, then close in with 
dollars and passport to prove nonres- 
idence. American Express will help 
with the first part of the necessary 
documentation and pass you along to 
one of the French automobile clubs for 
the rest. It may take a few days, but a 
few days in Paris are no punishment, 
and they may save you several hundred 
dollars for other uses. 


® Make sure, in buying any foreign 
(non-American) car you intend to bring 
back home, that it’s a car adapted, or 
adaptable, to American specifications. 
Others may not live up to the strict rules 
of your home state about sealed-beam 
headlights, safety glass and similar 
equipment. 


® In Switzertand and elsewhere buf- 
fetsde gare, railroad-station restaurants, 
are often very agreeable places to 
eat. Class distinctions being what they 
are, the second-class buffet may offer 
exactly the same bill of fare as the first- 
class buffet, in much the same sur- 
roundings, at a lower price. Both bills of 
fare will be conspicuously posted so you 
can see that the only difference between 
them is caste. 


® in Rome, a Papal audience may be 
arranged through the North American 
College, Via dell’Umilta 30. 


® In tretand, leisurely six-day escorted 
horseback tours around a green and 
pleasant countryside can be arranged 
for $60 a person. The price includes 
horse, guide, all meals and accommoda- 
tions at first-class country inns. For 
details, write to Bel-Air Hotel, Ashford, 
County Wicklow, Eire. 


5 An infinite number of “unsolic- 
ited gifts” worth $10 or less can be sent 
to an infinite number of people at home 
over an infinite period of time by any 
traveler outside the U.S.A., without 
reducing his personal exemption from 
duty on what he brings back for him- 
self. Packages marked “Gift” showing 
a declared value not in excess of $10, 
mailed so that no two reach the same 
recipient on the same day, slide through 
customs without cost to anyone. It’s 
a wonderful way to take care of your 
Christmas gift list. 


® Russia and most of its satellites now 
offer American visitors a preferential 
exchange rate on dollar conversions. 
East Germany sells packaged one-day 
motor-coach tours—transportation, a 
visa, entrance fees and meals—round- 
trip from Berlin to Potsdam, Dresden 
and other nearby cities for $5 and up. 
Rumania waives the fee formerly 
charged for visas on American pass- 
ports and gives the visas without delay. 
An American in transit through Mos- 
cow by air can stop off there for twenty- 
four hours without any visa at all. The 
old Iron Curtain isn’t what it used 
to be. 


® Istanbul, colorful crossroad of Eu- 
rope and Asia, is crying for visitors. 
Political, economic and military trou- 
bles frightened them off last year. The 
economic troubles remain—Turkey has 
been too short of foreign exchange even 
to buy coffee, the national drink—but 
otherwise all is quiet on the Bosporus. 
The dollar commands a respectable 
premium in Istanbul’s fabulous Cov- 
ered Bazaar, an Ali Baba’s cave of 
treasures, and in other transactions. 


® Look inonthe Via Antonio Gramsci, 
by Genoa’s docks, if you want to see 
the toughest street in Europe. During 
the day it’s relatively quiet, doing a 
respectable trade in contraband, hand 
grenades, dope and smuggling to Al- 
giers. After 8 P.M., when the sailors 
off the merchant ships in the bay come 
ashore for fun and games, the place 
rocks. It isn’t glamorous, just rough, 
tough and sinful. The police, who call 
it Sin Street, leave it alone unless some- 
body gets killed. Don’t take the wife 
and children. 


® At the other extreme, for $40 to 
$50 a day, you can rub elbows with 
Prince Alexander Hohenlohe and the 
Baron Hubert Pantz. They accept pay- 
ing guests on a once-only basis for 


hunting and fishing expeditions out 
of storybook Schloss Mittersill, near 
Salzburg. Mittersill’s rates are high for 
the area and accommodations. An 
average of $6 or $7 a day will do you 
well at a number of other boarding 
castles in Germany and Austria. One is 
Kronberg, in the foothills of the Taunus 
mountains near Frankfurt. It belongs 
to the Prince of Hesse, who maintains 
a golf course for guests on the princely 
grounds. Other boarding castles are: 
Gebsattel, owned by the Baroness 
Gebsattel; Landsberg, property of the 
Prince and Princess of Hohenlohe- 
Landsberg; Sighardstein, family seat of 
Count Uiberacker. There are more than 
a hundred others. You have to make 
reservations well in advance. You can 
get fuller information from the Austrian 
State Tourist Dept., 444 Madison Ave., 
N.Y.C. 22; and the German Tourist 
Information Office, 500 Fifth Ave., 
NY.C., 36. 


® The French Government Tourist 
Office, 610 Fifth Ave., N.Y.C. 22, dis- 
tributes, free, a brochure showing the 
location, price range and accommoda- 
tions of thirty Relais de Campagne in 
France. These hostelries, installed in 
beautiful old chateaux, manor houses, 
former abbeys, ancient mills and the 
like, are lovely, luxurious, scenically 
located, well-gardened, the home of 
regional cuisines of outstanding 
reputation, and expensive. Much less 
expensive but often in equally scenic 
surroundings are the Logis de France, 
nearly 1500 small, off-beat, off-the- 
highway inns banded together under 
a government-sponsored nonprofit or- 
ganization, the Fédération Nationale 
des Logis de France, 26 Rue d’Artois, 
Paris 8. Cost of a guidebook to the 
whole chain, including a map and all 
pertinent information about prices, ac- 
commodations and so on, is $1, post- 
paid. The Casa de Portugal, 447 Madi- 
son Ave., N.Y.C. 22, charges nothing 
for a listing of that country’s chain of 
state-owned pousadas, which are low- 
priced and attractively located roadside 
stop-offs at some of which, for example 
in Obidos, you can pass the night in a 
medieval fortress, with heat, hot water 
and modern plumbing, for under $5, 
meals and wine included. Key toa group 
of comparable accommodations in 
Spain, the government-operated para- 
dores and albergues—one occupies the 
same hilltop as the famous Moorish 
hilltop Alhambra in Granada—is off- 
ered, also free, by the Spanish Na- 
tional Tourist Office, 485 Madison 
Ave., N.Y.C. 22. 


= The day hotel, the albergo diurno, 
is a distinctively Italian type of accom- 
modation that is found in Rome and 
other important Italian cities, most 
often in or near the railway station. No 
sleeping arrangements, but everything 
else for the traveler—bath and toilet 


facilities, cleaning and pressing service, 
barber and beauty shop, checkroom, 
writing room, telephone, bar, restau- 


rant, shoeshine, cigarette counter, 
souvenir shop. It’s like taking advan- 
tage of the Waldorf-Astoria without 
paying for a room. 


® if you take small children along on 
a European tour, London is your best 
bet for juvenile entertainments because 
they’ll understand the language. In 
summer, Paris offers ‘plenty for kids, 
even without the language. So, also, do 
Copenhagen’s great Tivoli Gardens, 
one of the finest amusement parks in 
the world, with a children’s section so 
fanciful it’s a delight to the adults as 
well. In Stockholm there’s a park and 
playground, at Skansen, where chil- 
dren can ride ponies, donkeys and ele- 
phants, play with other harmless ani- 
mals from the zoo. General rule with 
subteens: Find a beach, lake, pool or 
snow for them to dabble in wherever 
you can, but expect acceptable camps, 
summer schools, organized kindergar- 
tens and similar parking places for the 
young, mainly in England, Switzerland, 
Holland, Denmark, Norway, Germany, 
Austria. In other areas small fry are 
supposed to tag along and amuse them- 
selves. But baby-sitters are available al- 
most everywhere, even when they can’t 
communicate with the babies. 


@ If you can’t travel off-season, but 
want to beat the crush, which grows 
tighter in Europe each summer, travel 
off the beaten track. You don’t have 
to pass up the glamour cities. No city 
is more off-track to a Frenchman than 
Paris after July 14; to an Italian than 
Rome after August 15; to a Spaniard 
than Madrid as soon as the hot weather 
begins. The locals retreat to seashore 
and mountaintop about the time visitors 
begin arriving, leaving the streets clear 
for guests. And if you long for a beach 
or mountaintop of your own, there are 
still plenty of them yet to become over- 
popular. The whole sunny southern 
shore of Portugal, the Algarve, an- 
other Cote d’Azur, waits discovery by 
vacationers from beyond the Atlantic. 
So does Spain’s Costa Blanca, over- 
shadowed by the better known neigh- 
boring Costa Brava. The Dalmatian 
coast of Yugoslavia hasn’t been prop- 
erly appreciated since the Romans built 
holiday villas there. Malta has still to 
win the attention of summer crowds; 
the same with Giglio and Vulcano, off 
the coast of Italy; subtropical Tresco in 
the Scillies; Sao Miguel in the Azores; 
Jutland, Denmark’s peninsula. Murren 
in the Swiss Alps, Feld am See in the 
Austrian Alps, the Haute Savoie in 
France, all offer visitors everything 
they could find at more crowded resorts, 
except high prices and heavy attend- 
ance. These and other places like them 
just take finding. Ask your travel agent. 

THE END 
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Estoril 


The sunny, sandy resort of Portugal, the home 


of throneless exiles 


by J. Bryan, Ill 


Photographs by Burt Glinn 


@ A prettier, neater, nicer town than 
Estoril you'll seldom see. Its flowers 
are bright, its sand is white, its prices 
are right. “‘Pocket paradise” is a phrase 
that would have leaped to my tongue 
if the soft, warm air had encouraged 
anything so strenuous as leaping. As I 
tottered home to a siesta—soaked with 
sun and salt water, and stuffed with 
melon and lobster and wine—it oc- 
curred to me that fate could easily sen- 
tence one to a harsher prison than this, 
and that my glimpse of ex-King Um- 
berto of Italy, pacing the beach that 
morning, should be reclassified from 
“Exiles, sad and lonely” to “Dogs, 
lucky.” Pity these royal expatriates? 
For all I know, some of them lent a sly 
and prescient hand to toppling their 
own thrones, then “‘fled”’ here in a spray 
of crocodile tears. 

The word on Estoril is spreading fast. 
You'll be hearing a lot about it from 
now on, so let’s establish some basic 
facts at once. To begin with, you pro- 
nounce it—however improbably— 
Shtoo-REEL. Second, although it lies on 
the Atlantic Coast—the one that Portu- 
gal calls the “Costa do Sol” (Coast of 
the Sun)—Estoril is completely shel- 
tered from the strong Atlantic winds 
and the heavy Atlantic surf. Third, de- 
spite the Tourist Bureau’s attempt to 
supplant Costa do Sol with the more 
seductive “Costa dos Reis’? (Coast of 
the Kings), Umberto is the only bona- 
fide ex-king who lives there, and he’s 
not in Estoril proper, but in Cascais, 
nearby. A whole passel of them were 
around the place a few years ago: ex- 
kings, ex-dictators, pretenders, and col- 
laterals. Some have recently died, and 
some have moved away; still, enough 
face cards are left to warrant a one- 
no-trump under any system of bidding. 

For instance, two of Umberto’s 
daughters, Princess Maria Gabriella 
and Princess Maria Beatrice (‘‘Titi’’) 
live with him at his Villa Italia. (Ex- 
Queen Maria-José and their son, Prince 
Victor Emmanuel, live in Switzerland, 
and the eldest daughter, Princess Maria 
Pia, is married to Prince Alexander of 
Jugoslavia.) The Spanish Pretender, Don 
Juan, the Count of Barcelona, has 
Villa La Giralda, with his wife, Dona 
Maria, their two daughters, Infanta 
Pilar and Infanta Margarita (“Margo”’), 
and their son, Prince Juan Carlos 
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(“Juanito”’). King Carol of Rumania’s 
widow, the former Magda Lupescu, 
has Villa Marysol, not far from the 
Barcelonas. The Count and Countess 
of Paris—he is the French Pretender— 
own a quinta (farm) between Estoril 
and Sintra; they no longer live there the 
year round, but they visit it from time 
to time, with their sundry little princes 
and princesses. If you need still more 
to fill out your hand, you have—among 
many others—the Duchess of Guise, 
Baroness Friesen of Lichtenstein, 
Princess Evene Dostos of Greece, the 
Infanta Dona Philippa of Braganza, 
and even—though rarely—the Portu- 
guese Pretender, whose full name and 
titles are (fasten your seat belts!) Duarte 
Nuno Fernando Maria Miguel Gabriel 
Francisco Xavier Raimundo Antonio 
de Braganza, Duke and Prince of Bra- 
ganza, Duke of Guimaraes and Bar- 
celos, Marquis of Vila Vicosa, Count 
of Arraiolos, Ourém, Barcelos, Faria, 
Neiva and Guimaraes, and Head of the 
Most Serene House of Braganza. He is 
fifty-three years old, shy, wary of the 
throne, and doesn’t want any trouble 
with anybody. 

Dom Duarte Nuno is an exception in 
being shy. The other royals used to be 
so—perhaps ‘‘reserved’’ would be 
closer—but as a diplomat, a veteran in 
Lisbon, told me, “Things were more 
protocolaire in the old days. Umberto 
wouldn’t come to a party unless he 
could bring a gentleman-in-waiting, 
and Carol got huffy if you failed to 
address Magda as ‘Princess Elena.’ All 
that stiffness is relaxed now. We're 
much more informal. Umberto still has 
his little court and he’s still somewhat 
the grand seigneur—maybe because he’s 
the only one left here who was actually 
a king, even though only for thirty-six 
days—but he’s cozy at parties, and 
he'll talk to anyone, anywhere: stran- 
gers who accost him at the beach, or the 
man in the next seat at the bull fight. 
(He speaks perfect Portuguese, by the 
way.) As for those daughters of his, 
they’re among the prettiest and most 
popular sights in town. Everybody 
knows them and likes them—likes to 
look at them too.” 

Umberto spends his spare time study- 
ing Portuguese antiquities and collating 
the papers of great-grandfather, Victor 

Continued on Page 50 


Silette, Comtesse de Beaufort, abides in Estoril while her French husband serves his 
country in powder-keg Algeria. The Belgian-born countess poses on the sea wall at 
Cascais where kings of Portugal once summered, and where President Thomaz still does. 


Maya Fernandes, Marquesa de Fronteira, a widow, is shown on the terrace of her 
17th Century palace near Lisbon, where she frequently entertains the royal exiles of 
Estoril, a short automobile trip away. The life-sized statuary, the ornate wreaths and 
arches and the tile—the finest in Portugal—typify the country’s antique architecture. 
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Emmanuel II. Don Juan, who’s a good 
friend of his, also does some studying: 
economics, political science, things like 
that. The difference is, Umberto looks 
backward—his kingship is behind him; 
whereas Juan looks forward—he has 
hopes, encouraged by Franco, that his 
kingship is ahead.* And if not his, then 
probably Juanito’s. (The gossip is that 
Juanito is twirling his mustaches, so 
to speak, for Umberto’s Gabriella.) 
Don Juan is forty-seven, but he could 
pass for ten years younger. He could 
also pass for an Englishman. After all, 
he’s half-English by birth and once 
held a commission in the British Navy— 
he’s got a tattoo to prove it and mus- 
cles to match. An all-around sports- 
man, Juan: sailing, golf, tennis, the 
works. His trophies fill a whole cabinet 
in his office in his villa. 

It all fits together nicely. The villa’s 
on Rua Inglaterra—‘England Street,” 
and it used to be the clubhouse of the 
golf club, and Juan’s office used to be 
the club bar. In the English expression, 
he’s a clubbable type—likes his nip and 
a joke and a laugh. Considering the 
tragedies in his life, it’s a wonder he can 
even smile. But if anything, he’s hail- 
fellow and come-hither, even to being 
listed in the phone book. He has his 
little court, like Umberto; Franco sends 
him some diplomatic assistants, and 
his wife has @ lady-in-waiting. Also like 
Umberto (and Zog of Albania and 
Edward VIII of England), the Barce- 
lonas are comfortably off. You’d never 
speak of them as “Bourbons on the 
rocks,” as the stock gag has it, whereas 
some of Estoril’s royals were right up 
against it: poor, @imbling Archduke 
Joseph Franz von Hapsburg, to name 
one. 

He’s dead now. I never saw him. But 
they say he had chubby pink cheeks and 
hair like a stork’s nest and a look so 
vague that the movies would have 
grabbed him for absent-minded-scien- 
tist roles. He was a scientist of sorts: he 
used to potter around his garage in 
baggy old clothes, trying to perfect a 
nonincandescent light. His trouble was, 
the accent was not on “‘scientist,”’ but 
on “‘absent-minded.”’ He had even for- 
gotten to invest any of his fortune out- 
side of Hungary, so when the Russians 
moved in, he and his wife and children 
had to move out, with hardly a pengé 
in their pockets. In fact, the only valu- 
able he salvaged was a Winterhalter 
portrait—cut from its frame and rolled 
up—of the beautiful and tragic Em- 
press Elizabeth. Of course, he had to 
sell it eventually. The Austrian Gov- 
ernment bought it, and it now hangs 
in their Lisbon embassy. 

What with the money from the por- 
trait, and a house lent him by a Portu- 
guese friend, and furniture given by 
other friends, Joseph Franz scraped by. 
Besides, his archduchess was as prac- 





* Since 888, his family, the Bourbons, have fur- 
nished 37 kings of France, 17 kings of Spain, 29 of 
Portugal, 21 of Naples, 13 of Hungary, and 4 em- 
perors of the Holy Roman Empire. 
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tical and intense as he himself was 
dreamy and ineffectual. She supported 
them all by growing vegetables for the 
market while he was working on that 
light of his and his oratorio about St. 
Francis of Assisi. There was also an 
old upright piano in the garage—every- 
thing seems to have been there except 
a car—and when he wasn’t tinkering, 
he was tinkling. After he died, in 1957, 
the archduchess went off to Germany, 
to live with one of their sons, who had 
married a rich princess. None of the 
family is left in Estoril now. 

Another who died in Estoril in ’57 
was Admiral Horthy, also from Hun- 
gary, also flat broke, and also leaving 
a widow. To carry the parallel a final 
step, Horthy had succeeded Joseph 
Franz’s father as regent. (The father’s 
still alive, by the way, at almost 
ninety, somewhere.) Horthy wrote his 
memoirs, as do most political exiles, 
and that’s about all that can be re- 
ported of his last years. He kept to him- 
self—a bitter, broken old man with a 
paunch and potato nose. His younger 
son, Nicky, married a French duchess 
and has a quinta near Estoril. The 
older, Stephen, who was once vice- 
regent, was killed during the war, in 
an airplane accident supposed to have 
been contrived by the Germans. Ste- 
phen’s widow married an English offi- 
cer not long ago, and they have a quinta 
too. 

The third of Estoril’s widows is 
Magda Lupescu, “Princess Elena.” She 
and Carol arrived in 1947, with five 
dogs, assorted canaries, and 145 pieces 
of luggage. Estoril wasn’t easy for 
them, because of Magda’s spotty past. 
Umberto paid them a duty call, but he 
didn’t receive them when they called on 
him. The Count and Countess of Paris 
received them, but only the Count 
called back. As for Don Juan, he kept 
them firmly at a distance, although 
Magda always speaks of him as “‘My 
dear cousin, Don Juan of Spain.” *““Cou- 
sin” is because she and Carol were 
married in Rio just before they came 
here. Cousin or not, Estoril’s royals put 
poor Magda to the Chinese torture, 
“the Death of a Thousand Cuts.”’ It’s 
been even harder on her since Carol 
died, in 1953. He could at least take 
her around to restaurants, the Casino, 
the opera and the movies, so she had 
an occasional change of scene from 
Villa Marysol. Also, Carol was a crack 
bridge player and they got a certain 
number of invitations on that account. 
She’ll still go anywhere she’s invited, 
but the invitations are fewer now. She’s 
a pathetic sight, Magda is now: dead 
white face, graying hair, and very much 
alone. 

Last is Henri, Count of Paris, great- 
great-grandson of Louis Philippe, who 
abdicated in 1848, and pretender to a 
throne which hasn’t existed since it col- 
lapsed under Napoleon III in 1870. 
Henri was the first of the exiles to ar- 
rive and the first to leave. He came 
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Dona Maria, Countess of Barcelona, is the wife of Don Juan de Bourbon, pretender to 
the Spanish throne, and mother of Prince Juan Carlos who, as the choice of General 
Francisco Franco, one day may become the King of Spain. Don Juan, son of the late 
King Alfonso XIII of Spain, occupies stately Villa la Giralda with his family, in Estoril. 


Maria Palmela, Marquesa de Tancos, a leader among Portuguese nobility, exhibits her 
classical profile in the drawing room of her Lisbon mansion. It is strangely para- 
doxical that the people of Portugal—although they forced the abdication of their own 
last monarch and created a dictatorship—permit their remaining aristocrats to live lav- 
ishly, and welcome with open arms the dethroned royalty from the rest of the world. 
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in 1945 and stayed until °50, when 
the French Assembly repealed an old 
law that forbade him to enter France 
on pain of arrest—not him but any pre- 
tender. Soon afterwards, he bought a 
chateau near Paris where he has spent 
most of his time since—spent it poli- 
ticking, too, although he’s a long, long 
shot for ever getting closer to any 
throne than one in the Louvre. He’s in 
his early fifties now, a tallish chap with 
dark hair, and neat, sharp features. He 
and his wife—she was a Braganza 
princess—have had eleven children. 
You’d never know it to look at her; 
she’s as slim as a girl—a good water- 
skier, and both of them are good riders. 
They’ve often proved it at a local sport 
of Estoril’s: hunting hares from horse- 
back, with a pack of greyhounds. The 
chase may last five minutes, or it may 
last only thirty seconds. Whatever, it 
takes an expert horseman to keep up, 
the way a hare dodges and ducks. 


The fact that Henri has plenty of 


money, being an Orléans, didn’t stop 
him from working. He ran his quinta as 
if it brought him his sole income—put 
on overalls and boots and got right 
down to the soil. Speaking of soil, he 
used to keep a bowl of it on his man- 
tel—not soil from the guinta, but the 
Sacred Soil of France. (This was before 
he was allowed back there, of course.) 
Local people think a lot of him. They 
consider him a good father and a good 
citizen. The natives even consider hima 
good Portuguese, because his first grand- 
son was born in Lisbon and baptized 
at the guinta, in the family’s private 
chapel. 

That’s the tally of the royal exiles. 
What brought them to Estoril, and 
what keeps them there? 

Well, Portugal’s strong man, Salazar, 
is friendly to them. He gives them dip- 
lomatic status and privileges, including 
visas and license plates, and his only 
restriction—surely a feather-light one!— 
is that they mustn’t take salaried jobs. 
Then, there is the climate: about like 
that of the California coast, around 
San Luis Obispo—never hot, never 
cold, and almost always sunny. And the 
taxes: Portugal has no tax on income 
from outside the country, and the prop- 
erty tax on a big, comfortable villa is 
seldom higher than $150 a year. And 
the prices: renting such a villa costs up 
to $150 a month; a cook costs $20 a 
month; a maid, a little more than $10; 
an evening at the Casino, with dinner, 
drinks, tip, dancing, and floor show, 
$5.00; a bottle of delicious white wine, 
50¢; a café complet at the Palacio 
Hotel, 35¢. (The Portuguese escudo— 
pronounced sHKOOT—is 28.6 to the 
dollar, and is as solid as the Swiss 
franc.) And finally, but far from incon- 
siderably, there is the unlikelihood that 
Estoril has a very high priority on any- 
body’s list of targets for an H-bomb. 
These same attractions also draw the 
average tourist, of course—these, and 
One other: the opportunity to rub 
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shoulders with the royals and perhaps 
even to say, “As I was telling Umberto 
the other night—Who? Why, the ex- 
King of Italy! You mean you’ve never 
met him?” 


The Costa do Sol has been celebrated 
for its climate, its beaches and its hot 
baths for over 2000 years, ever since the 
final defeat of Carthage opened up the 
Iberian Peninsula to Romans on vaca- 
tion; but only for the past fifty years, 
roughly, has Estoril itself even appeared 
on the maps of Portugal. Before then, 
they showed only a nameless valley be- 
tween the historic towns of Carcavelos 
and Cascais. Carcavelos was almost as 
well-known, especially in England, as 
Lisbon and Oporto. Elizabeth I had 
drunk its wine. The telegraph cables 
from England came ashore there, and it 
was there that the company’s resident 
English staff first taught the Portuguese 
to play football, now one of their na- 
tional sports. As for Cascais (pro- 
nounced Kosh-KyYsH), William Beck- 
ford’s Portuguese Journal for 1787 says 
that it “has an air of cleanliness very 
unusual in Portugal.” (It has that air 
today, but it is no longer unusual.) The 
kings of Portugal used to summer in 
Cascais; President Thomaz still does, 
but Premier Salazar comes to Estoril. 
Cascais’ sea food is renowned through- 
out the country. So is one of its native 
sons, Afonso Sanches, whom many 
Portuguese regard as the true discoverer 
of America, ten years before Columbus. 
Estoril, though, until the turn of the 
century, was nothing more than a scat- 
tering of fishermen’s huts that served 
chiefly to block a beautiful pine forest 
from an equally beautiful beach. 

Then, as with so many resorts— 
Biarritz, Palm Beach, Sun Valley, for 
example—along came someone who 
recognized its possibilities and set about 
developing them. Dr. Fausto de Figuei- 
redo, of Lisbon, bought the valley, 
plotted it, planted it, promoted it, and 
in course of a remarkably short time— 
hey, presto! there was Estoril, complete 
with the stock resort appurtenances: 
hotels, restaurants, shops; a casino, a 
park, a pool; assorted clubs—yacht, 
golf, tennis, pigeon-shooting, and skeet ; 
a pre-Lenten carnival, with a Master of 
Revels (Fernandel in 1960, Chevalier 
in °59); a beach with cabanas; and a 
Thermal Establishment where, accord- 
ing to its advertisement, you can get 
“whole and parcial light baths” and 
even “inscription and medical consults.” 

The senior and best hotel, the Palacio, 
now owned and operated by Dr. de 
Figueiredo’s son, opened in 1927, and 
presently the English—always eager to 
thaw out their chilblains—began pour- 
ing in, led by Queen Victoria’s son, 
the Duke of Connaught. They were 
followed in 1932 by the first refugees 
from Nazi Germany, and the Germans 
in 1937 by refugees from the Spanish 
civil war, and the Spaniards in 1939 by 
refugees from World War II. 

Continued on Page 103 


Ex-King Umberto of Italy, the only bona-fide former monarch in the Estoril area, actually 
lives in nearby Cascais, with two daughters, Princesses Beatrice and Gabriella—among 
the prettiest and most popular sights in town. Umberto studies Portuguese antiquities, 
collates the papers of his great-grandfather, Victor Emmanuel II, and talks to anyone. 


Elisabeth Orléans Braganza de Martorell, aged two, is the daughter of Princess Theresa 
Orléans Braganza and Senhor Ernesto Martorell. The child is also granddaughter of 
Prince Pedro Orléans Braganza, sometime aspirant to the throne of Brazil, and niece 
of the Countess of Paris, whose husband is the ever-hopeful pretender to the French 
throne. Her father is a Portuguese businessman and a noted sports-car racing driver. 
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Geneva 


The diplomatic capital of Europe, 


the city of conciliation 


by Lawrence Durrell 


listings and agency groupings before coming 

upon Mather’s name. This was a stroke of luck— 
though at first he himself did not seem to think so. I 
had been deliberately sifting the list in the hope of 
finding someone who would make not only Geneva 
but also this fantastic Palais des Nations compre- 
hensible to me. In the imposing reception halls, with 
their sense of subdued opulence, I waited for his 
number to become disengaged, watching the groups 
of delegates come and go. All around me clattered 
tongues and dialects of a dozen nations—sharp 
dental Tamil, gruff Yugoslav, furry Russian as well 
as less easily identifiable varieties of human speech. 

Sumptuous American cars with CD number 
plates and vivid paintwork drew up with a hiss to 
release their flocks of secretaries—Chinese, Greek, 
Indian. A straggle of students under a Swiss guide 
added a tributary stream to the main river of hu- 
man beings which flowed smoothly through the 
great portals. The janitor crooked a finger at me 
and indicated a telephone. 

““My God,” said Mather in dismay. ““What are 
you doing in Geneva?” 

I explained, and my explanation provoked an- 
other groan. 

“I don’t know why they let you in,” he said. 
“After all those fearful travesties you have pub- 
lished on the Foreign Service, I don’t think I dare 
see you. After all, I owe some loyalty to my pro- 
fession. Besides, I am not allowed to talk to writers 
of even the menial stamp.” 

I gave him the customary assurances but he still 
sounded doubtful. 

“I know the technique,” he said bitterly. “‘First 
you draw me out, then you shoot me up. Publish 
the entire inventory of my wine cellar. Suggest that 
old Mather is drooling away his time in a highly 
paid post when he might be better employed in the 
consulate in Bengasi. My dear chap, I really don’t 
think I can turn into a clay pigeon.”’ After a good 
deal more argument, however, he consented to see 
me. “Room three-four-one, second floor back,” 
he said with misgiving and, sighing, rang off. 

I was pleased to see that, despite the relative 
splendor of his new office, Mather had not changed 
very much in all his years in the British Diplomatic 
Corps. He was still clad in the dark velveteen 
jacket in which he did his desk work; still sported 
the long cigarette holder in which a Turkish ciga- 


had been through quite a number of personnel 


rette burned; still wore the large horn-rimmed 
glasses which gave him the air of a friendly man- 
darin. I knew from past experience that on the 
lowest shelf of his desk (the right-hand side) I 
should, if I looked, find a comb and a packet of 
shoe brushes with a tin of polish all wrapped in a 
bag of green baize. His coat hung on a hanger be- 
hind the door. On the radiator I would inevitably 
find a clothes brush. But I might as well complete 
this indiscreet summary by adding that his pre- 
ferred shoe polish was Cherry Blossom. 

Here then was Mather himself, unchanged after 
a dozen years, and presumably still in possession 
of the dry alembicated humor which had once 
made a dull post gay for me. ‘““Goodness,”’ I said, 
“this is pomp indeed.” 

He admitted the impeachment with resigned 
pride. “When you think how cramped some of our 
embassies are,” he declared, “it certainly is. At 
first I felt as if I had a small office in the Taj 
Mahal or at Versailles. I suppose that is a smear, 
for the Palais is not so beautiful as either, though I 
believe bigger. And still swelling, slowly swelling. 
But if you came here to travesty the diplomatic 
corps you will have to go on to Berne, which is the 
real capital.”’ He pushed the old silver cigarette box 
across the table and I groped in it for the French 
cigarette which I knew I should find mixed in with 
three or four other brands. 

“Geneva,” I said, “is my target,” and Mather 
twinkled. “If you had brought a telescope,” he 
said, “I could have shown you not only a corner 
of Mont Blanc but also the villa across the lake 
where that poor girl, driven almost mad by Shel- 
ley’s driveling conversation, wrote Frankenstein. 
Over there.” 

In the mild spring sunlight the lawns sloped 
down to the blue lake, its surface polished like the 
skin of an apple. It seemed altogether too peace- 
able a place for such conjurations. In the middle 
distance a motor skiff of the kind they call 
mouettes, or sea gulls, engraved a thin line with its 
keel, a curved parabola which would carry it back 
to the lake town with its freight of sight-seers. The 
sky was benignly blue and the air tasted of recently 
melted snow. 

“Truthfully,” said Mather, “‘it is very beautiful 
and very serene, entirely suitable for an elderly 
bachelor like myself who has been baked in India 
and frozen in Finland. I have been here three years 
on loan, and long may it go on. My book on wild- 
flowers is nearly ready for press. The French bor- 
der is three kilometers away, so that when the 
mood seizes me I drop over in my little car and 
replenish my wine stocks from the choicest vin- 
tages. In short, if you write anything to imperil 
this post of mine I shall visit the Curse of the 
Mathers upon you.” 

“I promise,” I said. “I won’t even mention you 
by name.” 

“In that case I may unbend a little. | may even 
go so far as to reveal the real secret of Geneva to 
you, which is (you won't believe me) actually sym- 
bolized by this huge lump of indeterminate archi- 
tecture. Oh, it is pretty enough in an unclassifi- 
able way, and really homogeneously laid out. The 
walks and gardens have the true palace touch, 
without being too pompier, and when occasionally 
there is a big party given for the whole bunch of 


us down there over the lake it is magnificent. I 
remember one, given by the Prince of Thailand 
some years ago, which outdid anything that 
Venice ever laid on in her highest heyday. But it is 
so darned huge that if I want to see somebody in an 
office across the way it takes me about seven min- 
utes to get there on foot. But if you are free for 
lunch and care to sample our really excellent 
cuisine, I'll take you on a conducted tour of the 
palace.” 

I wasted no time in accepting. On my return 
some hours later I found Mather seated in the 
elegant dining rooms overlooking the lake, deep in 
conference with a sommelier of an appearance so 
venerable and wise that he looked even more dis- 
tinguished than the guests he served. Mather had 
reverted to his pin-stripe suit with the modest 
flower in its buttonhole. He was always expansive 
at table. 

**Sit down,” he said, ‘‘and leave the ritual to me. 
And meanwhile let me expand a bit on the secret of 
Geneva, which is really, when you come to think of 
it, a mysterious one. It can be summed up in one 
word: conciliation. Don’t look at me like that. 
This is not a platitude. Old Mather is not trying 
to cram your ear full of cotton wool. It appears to 
be a historic fact. 

“For at least a hundred years Geneva has exer- 
cised this strange influence on contentious states 
and groups. Back in 1830 there was an active 
Peace Society formed here, and in 1864 they held 
the first sixteen-nation conference which resulted 
in the founding of the Geneva Convention and the 
Red Cross. Why Geneva always? I don’t know. It 
is nevertheless a fact. Geneva averted a war be- 
tween England and the United States in 1872 by 
acting as arbitrator between them. The dispute 
arose over the cruiser Alabama, which the Con- 
federates borrowed from us and used to shoot up 
Union shipping. After the war the American Gov- 
ernment pressed heavy claims against us as a so- 
called neutral power for all the losses the Alabama 
had inflicted. There was a serious threat of war 
until arbitration was proposed and accepted. The 
case was heard here and I’m afraid we lost it. But 
war was averted. Since then Geneva has become a 
sort of symbol of conciliation. I know. I know. 
Shades of Austen Chamberlain in his glossy top- 
per. And of course the League of Nations failed. 
Yet this obstinate idea stuck somehow, and even 
today, with the world so divided against itself, 
Geneva is still the only place where the contending 
parties can sit down in neutral territory and dis- 
cuss the rights and wrongs of a given case. 

“In this huge rabbit warren of a place, with its 
numberless agencies and its mountains of paper, 
one tends to lose sight of the salient facts. But 
Geneva is still a place where direct East- 
West confrontation can take place; and, indeed, in 
some of the agencies such as Technical Assistance 
both East and West are co-operating happily, 
which is a good augury for the future. This is also 
in part due to the fact that we have the technical 
facilities and the space to lay on conferences at 
very short notice. We also have the specialist staffs 
and the translators, as well as magnificently 
equipped conference rooms with all the impedi- 
menta—in short, everything that the Tower of 
Babel lacked to make it a successful enterprise. In 











normal times there are about 700 members of the 
United Nations staff here and about the same 
number of people attached to the various agencies, 
and our population swells enormously for any big 
conference. Why, we took in sixteen hundred ac- 
credited journalists for the Foreign Ministers’ 
Conference. Imagine my horror! I hardly dared 
to open my mouth. But you will see what I am get- 
ting at when I mention the word ‘conciliation’: 
the name of Geneva seems bound up with the 
idea, and increasingly so as time goes on. Clearly if 
there is ever a United Europe its central govern- 
ment will give Geneva more than a side glance. 
We are probably the best-equipped and most 
centralized meeting place of this kind in the world. 
We can pipe you half a dozen languages simul- 
taneously. 


“M@fter lunch I'll take you along to a confer- 

ence and you'll get an idea. Obviously, as 

a vast clearinghouse of ideas, there isn’t 
anything quite like us; and we reflect the Genevese 
temper. I don’t believe in purely accidental 
growths. Each flower needs its own soil. There’s 
something about Geneva that suggests intelligence, 
low blood pressure and a desire to get on. Of 
course, when you see it from the inside, your view 
is bound to be a personal one; yet sometimes I 
have seen a vital conference take place here that 
was Officially a failure but was in fact a psycho- 
logical triumph of the first magnitude. I would say 
that the recent Atomic Conference was psycho- 
logically one of the most important that ever 
took place, even though it ended in apparent 
deadlock. What was fascinating about it for me 
was this: you could see from the faces of the 
delegates that something momentous was hap- 
pening. A new knowledge was dawning. This was 
the first East-West get-together on a matter on 
which both sides were wrong. 

“The Americans believed the Russians to be 
way behind them; the Russians believed the Amer- 
icans to have lagged. But when the conference 
started, missions realized with a jolt that the other 
side knew just as much as they did. I regard this 
meeting as deeply important—indeed, it may have 
averted serious trouble. Yet it was officially de- 
scribed as a failure. When the full history of 
Geneva comes to be written it will rank as an im- 
portant rencontre—perhaps even a crucial one. 
What do you think of the trout?” 

“If delegates are always fed like this I don’t 
understand how they stay awake at conferences.” 

“A full stomach breeds a contented mind. A 
contented mind makes one open to conciliating 
influences. Viva Geneva!” 

“But what part does the town play in all this? 
Do you have much to do with the townsfolk?” 

“More than we used to. At first it was natural 
for them to resent us as foreign interlopers who 
might send prices soaring. Geneva is still quite 
small, you know, population about two hundred 
thousand. That is part of its charm. And I do 
admit that we have tended to squeeze them up a 
bit by taking over flats and houses for our per- 
sonnel. The snobbish families of Rue Des Granges 
(Geneva’s High Society) were at first inclined to 
look down on us as international riffraff. But they 
are too hospitable by nature to keep up such an 


attitude for long. Besides, now American firms are 
moving in On quite a scale, and they are really 
sending prices up; on the other hand, they are 
employing people on the same princely wage scales 
as home-grown staff. So the inhabitants don’t 
make very heavy weather. They also recognize 
that by the nature of things we add to their tourism. 

“The Swiss are serious people and devoted to 
gain, like the British. Have you noticed that all 
the bankers look like psychoanalysts? It’s in the 
blood. And of course the Swiss franc being what 
it is, everyone is glad to come in and earn a pocket- 
ful. That is why we get the cream of everything 
cultural or artistic from all over the world. Geneva 
in winter offers you an absolute feast of music. 
And despite the accusation that the inhabitants 
have no lightness of heart—my dear chap, there 
are as many night clubs here as in London. And 
splendid ones, with really bacchic floor shows.” 

Sighing, he laid down his fruit knife and dabbed 
his lips. He took up the choice cigar which lay 
beside his plate and rolled it softly against his 
ear, “‘to listen to its pulse,” as he put it. Replete 
with sunshine and good food, we strolled out across 
the dining room and dropped three floors to where 
the inviting grass by the lake awaited us. 

“Tomorrow,” said Mather, “is my day off. If 
you wish to potter about the town with me I shall 
show you the residents’ Geneva. There are plenty 
of strange little corners with delightful bits of 
architecture to admire; and I'll stuff your middle 
ear with literary allusions so that you will be able 
to pretend to a culture you don’t possess. And 
then the New Statesman will say that you carry 
your scholarship very lightly, and we will all know 
the reason—that it doesn’t weigh very much. 
Agreed? But first let me show you round the 
marble halls. You can have your shoes resoled 
when you get back into town.” 

So we commenced a leisurely progress around 
this fantastic establishment, Mather walking with 
a slightly proprietary air, like a pasha exhibiting 
his country house, trailing behind him the smoke 
from his good cigar, and occasionally stopping 
for a brief word with a passing colleague. 

In the magnificent Council Room we came upon 
a conducted tour—a group of sociology students, 
heavily spectacled, under a guide who was inton- 
ing: ““The major conferences held here since the 
end of the war have included the Asiatic Confer- 
ence, the Conference of the Four Heads of Govern- 
ments, the Four Foreign Ministers, the Atomic 
Conference, the Conference on Frontiers and 
Passports, the International Maritime Conference, 
the Conference on Freedom of Information. 
Also the Trusteeship Council has met here; 
and the Economic and Social Council meets here 
every summer ——” 

“Enough,” I whispered. “I get the point.” And 
Mather led me away to admire the Eric Gill 
bas-reliefs, which are probably the most interest- 
ing decorations here, and then to the echoing 
expanses of the Assembly Hall with its huge 
bronze doors—a place a good deal larger than the 
Paris Opera House. 

“This is bankers’ architecture, I agree,” said 
Mather. “Nevertheless it is not too pompous, and 
these large spaces are of practical value when two 
hundred delegates decide to get together and dis- 


cuss means of standardizing hens’ eggs. All right, 
then, I am being flippant. But let us sit in for a few 
seconds at a real conference. They are debating a 
resolution about refugees this afternoon.” We 
found our way to another, less imposing council 
chamber designed roughly upon the pattern of a 
surgery amphitheater. In the center, seated around 
a horseshoe-shaped table, were the delegates, each 
with his papers before him, and the little wooden 
marker bearing the name of his country. The visi- 
tors’ gallery was all but empty, but the press 
gallery, where we were, was fairly crowded. A 
French savant was perorating. Even if I had not 
seen his marker I should have known he was a 
French savant. Ever since that nasty remark about 
the Republic not needing savants was made to the 
indignant Lavoisier, a// French savants have begun 
to look assertively alike: a grammarian’s dome 
fringed with a tumble of locks, a spade beard, 
pince-nez, and a high starched collar. They are 
littered all over the history books now, And then 
the impassioned zealotry of disquisition, the 
rhetorical gestures which are so much aided by 
the startling purity and concision of Europe’s 
greatest tongue! 

The delegate in question was in full flight. 
Apathetically his little central circle of listeners 
watched him. I say apathetically only because 
many of them, not understanding his language, 
held their small black receivers to their ears and 
followed the speech with divided attention, trying 
to match the gesture and the cadence of voice to 
the actual meaning which was being relayed to 
them in their own tongues. In the glass-enclosed 
booths above, like fish in an aquarium, floated the 
pale faces of the translators instantly transmuting 
the speech into four or five other tongues—surely 
the most exacting and specialized task in the world. 
Their intent faces carried the fixity of objects from 
a machine worid—electronic computers, or at any 
rate dials or gauges, registering the intensity of 
the work. 

I picked up the receiver from under my seat and 
idly switched the dial from one tongue to another, 
notch by notch. From each transmission booth 
came the dry senescent crackle of words. “Tell me 
when you have had enough,” said Mather in a 
whisper. I listened dreamily for a while, thinking 
how extraordinary and pathetic it was to have to 
mount this huge technical incubus in order to get 
a dozen countries to agree upon one single point. 
Surely in a simpler world the five or six basic 
propositions could have been written on a post 
card and passed around for approval? Yes, but 
the sort of world I was imagining presupposed a 
common religion, common language and so on. 
Even then, how should peace be guaranteed unless 
each country was run by a sage? 

Mather was listening intently. I nudged his arm 
and signified my intention of leaving. The French- 
man ended his speech on a peroration and a fine 
melodious word, sharp as a tuning fork. Ap- 
plause broke out, and the doctors down there 
around the operating table relaxed for a min- 
ute. It was a good moment to leave without 
disturbing anyone. 

My host had work to do in his office. I took 
my leave of him with gratitude for this glimpse 
of how things worked Continued on Page 132 
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Time slowly claims, and legend mellows, this Temple to Athena on the island of Rhodes, supposedly built by Danaus and visited by Helen of Troy. Serene on a hill above 
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Lindos, its Doric columns quietly decay. Beyond, the dark Aegean, too, has legends, but is not touched by time. 


Rhodes 


The sweep of Greek history in a city 


both classical and medieval 


by Edith Templeton 


Photographs by Ernst Haas 


@ Rhodes lies in the Aegean shaped like a fish 
with irregular fins, with its town placed like an 
eye on the foremost tip of the head, in full 
swim away from Greece and aimed at the 
coast of Asia Minor. This enchantingly queer 
fish of an island is a place where nothing is 
predictable and ordinary and where everything 
is extravagantly peculiar, including the sea 
which surrounds it, with its jet-black glittering 
water foaming into myriad pearl-white crowns. 
The finest Victory in the world, the winged, 
windswept and wind-borne Nike of Samoth- 
race, was made in Rhodes to drive as a galleon 
figure across this dramatic black-and-white 
sea, forever whipped by the forceful wind. 
Now the goddess, headless, stands on dry land 
at the top of the stairs in the Louvre and there 
are no more Rhodian fleets to be sped victor- 
iously through the Mediterranean. 

Victoriously or not, the wind still blows 
night and day all the year round, and it is the 
first thing you notice as you come ashore. It 
spins the white-winged wheels all over the 
countryside which draw moisture from the 
ground along the unsheltered coast; the 
trees are bent and their foliage is shredded, 
fretted and wispy, as though they were being 
nagged to death by the wind, and it bullies the 
flowers to such an extent that, despite the 
southern position of the island, there is no 
bloom till the beginning of April. In summer 
it is a blessing when the wind blows unceas- 
ingly from the north for three months; it 
sweeps the place clean of flies and midges 
and tempers the full heat. 

The town of Rhodes is the only one on the 
island and the smooth modern road leading to 
it from the airport is so deserted that it seems 
to shriek for some up-to-date traffic. All it gets 
is a couple of goats accompanied by country- 
women whose black bodices, white full-sleeved 
shirts and pleated skirts were modern about 
five hundred years ago. It is an adaptation of 
the Florentine dress of great ladies. The 
women’s head scarves are tied in such a way as 
to hide the lower part of the face and you are 
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tempted to see in this a remnant of the 
four-hundred-year-long occupation of 
Rhodes by the Turks. This, however, 
is indignantly denied. The women like 
to cover their faces to shield them from 
sunburn, Turks or no Turks. They are 
shod in knee-high boots of soft yellow 
goatskin as a protection from snake- 
bite, which is a kind of retrospective 
precaution, since the snakes haven’t 
plagued them for hundreds of years. In 
the Middle Ages deer were imported 
from the mainland to put the snakes 
down; although the deer in turn have 
disappeared the stag has survived as the 
island’s emblem and adorns the cross- 
country buses. 

The very oddness of the peasant 
women’s dress is an expression of the 
history of Rhodes, which is like a 
Cinderella story turned upside down. It 
starts with “they lived happily ever 
after” and works its way down, when 
the bad-ugly sisters push the princess 
out of the castle and force her into the 
kitchen to pick over the cinders. Con- 
trary to other countries that started 
humbly with little settlements, the Doric 
Greeks of Rhodes drew their strength 
and restlessness from the dynamic sea. 
The sea meant urbanism. They had no 
time for village life and messing about 
with tedious crops. They slapped down 
three proper big towns, Lindos, Ialisos 
and Camiros, as the bases from which 
to build and send out their ships and to 
bring in and dispatch the grain they 
never grew, the metal from mines they 
had never seen and the spices from 
plantations they had never set foot in. 
Plato wrote: *‘The Greeks are like sea 
gulls,” and ffie islanders said: ‘Ten 
Rhodians mean ten ships,” and the life 
of antique Rhodes was driven by the 
hecticand get-rich-quick economy which 
befits a people given over to speculation 
on cargoes and to the exploitation of 
shortages in other countries. 

The position of Rhodes at the limit 
of two continents is such that in an- 
tiquity it was at the center of the great 
maritime routes, an ideal stopping place 
between Europe and Asia, and by the 
Sth Century B.c. the three towns had 
grown so prosperous and so ambitious 
that they felt the need for a new capital. 
In 408 B.c. they founded Rhodes on 
that point of the island facing the coast 
of Anatolia which is only twelve miles 
away and, as they had established a 
colony there, Rhodes was a reminder 
of their everlasting vigilance over their 
subjects across the sea. 

The creation of the new town was 
revolutionary because it was the first 
example of town planning. Rhodes was 
built after the designs commissioned 
from the famous Greek architect Hip- 
podamos, with a trellis of straight in- 
tersecting streets and with the acropolis 
on the hill above linked by a further 
network of streets, which is entirely 
different from the pattern of other 

Continued on Page 108 


Paul of Tarsus sailed from Lindos during his journey to Rome. Now a windswept village of less than 800 souls, 








huddled below the crumbling acropolis, this was in ancient times one of the three chief city states of Rhodes. 
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Seville 


The Spanish city of supreme pageantry, 


of personal and public drama 


by V. S. Pritchett 


ake a blind man out of Castile in the spring, 

put him on the Tierra de Maria Santissima, 

a plain of short green corn and rye grass and 
he will know at once he is in Andalusia and not far 
from Seville. He will know by the smell of the air. 
The harsh lavender and stinging odor of thyme of 
the tableland of Castile have gone. He is no longer 
walking or driving, but is being wafted toward 
the city on air that has ceased to be air and has 
become a languid melting of the oils and essences 
of orange blossom and rose, of jasmine and myrtle. 
And although in the city itself he will meet again 
the strong native reeks of Spanish life—com- 
pounded of olive oil, charcoal, cigar smoke, urine, 
horse dung, incense and coffee—the flowers of An- 
dalusia will powerfully and voluptuously overrule 
them; the rose and the orange blossom will blow 
hotly upon his face from walls and street corners, 
until he reels with the knowledge of Seville. 

It is even more dizzying for us who can see. As 
we come across the hedgeless plain we see a low- 
built Oriental city of roof gardens rising inno- 
cently like a tray of white china, chipped here and 
there by tender ochers. We see the tops of the 
palms sprouting like pashas in the squares. Inside 
the city are white walls buried in bougainvillaea 
and wisteria and all climbing flowers, geraniums 
hanging from thousands of white balconies, great 
lilies in windows, carnations at street corners, and 
roses climbing up the walls and even the trees, so 
that all the gasps and hyperbole of pleasure are 
on our lips. In a minute we are voluptuaries. In 
two minutes our walk slackens to a dawdle. In 
three minutes we are looking for a foot of cool 
shade against a white wall. And gazing at the 
oranges on the trees by the trolley-bus stop, we 
ask ourselves why the people do not pick them as 
they go by, how trains can be got out of the lazy 
station or trucks unloaded at the port on the 
Guadalquivir where ships have come seventy 
miles from the sea, or how any of the inhabi- 
tants can do anything but sigh, sit down or sleep. 
Surely they must be enchanted? 

Andalusia is the home of Spanish lyrical poetry. 
Delight, enchantment, all the words suggested by 
little fountains playing in cool courtyards come 
almost monotonously to the poets. George Bor- 
row, the angry Bible peddler who saw the Inquisi- 
tion at every corner of this city, confessed that he 
burst into tears of rapture as he stood by the rose 


walls of the Alcazar. His rage had gone. But we 
need other words than delight, rapture and en- 
chantment to define the city. What is there in the 
spirit of the Sevillano that breaks the burden of 
so much sensual beauty and saves him from 
Oriental torpor? Certainly he sleeps in the after- 
noon and talks half the night, but he is notoriously 
the liveliest, most sparkling creature, the cleverest 
monkey (his enemies would say) in Spain. 

Ask the enemies of Seville to define it. They 
reply at once: “A city of actors.” 

Seville is theater. It is totally and intimately a 
stage. Lope de Vega, the greatest of the Spanish 
dramatists, called it “the proud theater of the 
world” and in its greatest days when Columbus 
came back from his first voyage to America and 
before its 16,000 silk looms had been silenced by 
the wool trade of Castile and the glut of Pizarro’s 
gold, there was nothing bombastic in the phrase. 

The legendary figures by whom we know Seville 
are all theatrical: it is the city of Don Juan, of 
Figaro, and—but we must say this discreetly be- 
cause it annoys the Sevillanos—of Carmen. Cer- 
vantes, not a native of the city, was in trouble 
there—as elsewhere—and caught enough of the 
spirit of the place to get himself thrown out of the 
cathedral for protesting against a statue. A place— 
he saw—for gestures, like Don Juan’s. The paint- 
ers who were born or lived there—Velasquez and 
Zurbaran—were respectable; and Murillo, the 
true painter of the women of the city, caught the 
softer aspect of it: the flowered, moonlit sweetness 
and the sentiment straight from the stage. 

But the figures who have become legendary, like 
Peter the Cruel, the murderous king of the 14th 


Century, and Don Miguel de Manara, once © 


thought to be the original of Don Juan, come 
straight from this stage. The monstrosities com- 
mitted by Peter the Cruel are as frightful as any- 
thing in history; the interesting thing is what the 
dramatic instinct of the Sevillanos did with them. 
One of his notorious murders occurred in a silent 
street. There was only one witness—an old woman 
who went to her window, candle in hand, and saw 
his face for a second. That street is still called the 
street of the Candlestick—Caudillejo. But it is 
Manara who comes still closer to our notions of 
the emotional extremity to which the Sevillian 
character can run. 

Don Miguel de Mafiara was a rake who re- 
pented, but in truly Sevillian fashion he was not 
content with the ordinary humdrum habit of 
remorse. He had to make the fine gesture and 
enact the awful scene. From wealth, lust and riot 
he turned suddenly to the contemplation of death. 
Pursuing a veiled woman in the street at night, he 
pulled the veil off her face and a death’s-head 
stared at him. He encountered a funeral and, 
lifting the cloth of the bier, saw that the corpse 
was himself. When he came to repentance, it was 
in the great manner. He built a splendid hospital 
for the poor; it still exists and at the entrance you 
walk over the tombstone of a Sevillano who was an 
actor forever. The inscription reads: “Here lies the 
body of the worst man who ever lived.”’ The worst! 
Nothing less would satisfy him as a curtain line. 

It would be fanciful to see Seville only through 
its past fantasies, its amorous brawlers, its thou- 
sands of witty barbers, its dangerous cigarette 





girls and its penitents. Seville was once a Roman 
capital and, after the discovery of America, it 
produced also the reserved and gravely masculine 
Empire builder; so that often in Seville you see 
examples of those restrained, dignified and grave 
Roman types, excellent in the saddle, family-proud 
and conscious of occasion who look like southern 
forerunners of the imperial kind of Englishman. 
Even the clubs of Seville recall those of Pall Mall, 
except that the windows are wide open, so that 
the members are in the front row of the stalls. 
Their privacy is blatantly public. No one ever 
reads a book in these clubs, twice as many mem- 
bers are fast asleep as in any club in Pall Mall, 
and the waistline is more abandoned. Trousers 
have to be cut high and wide to accommodate the 
great globe below; a belt would expose everything 
that owning bull farms can do to the figure. But 
even these men, stunned by the blessings and mar- 
tyrdoms of obesity, will get to their feet about 
midday, proceed like slowed-down planets to the 
barbers to be clipped, shaved and oiled, to hear 
what rascalities Figaro has to tell them; or will 
stand in the street called Sierpes where no traffic 
ever runs, and argue dramatically with their friends. 

Roman Seville is full of the old Andalusian 
Adam. A street scene, in the perpetual play, is 
what they love to enact or watch. The last time I 
was in Sierpes I saw a small procession of youths 
and children and a couple of police moving to- 
ward me. Its center was a young drunken Amer- 
ican who, happily, spoke some Spanish, for he 
was able to put on quite a show for the crowd. A 
little girl of ten was having a battle of wits with 
him. He stood up to them all so well that they 
accompanied him like an admiring and mischievous 
court. Only the police gave up because, reluctantly, 
they had to meet their sergeant elsewhere. 

So it is fitting that at Corpus Christi the choir 
boys should perform their medieval dance before 
the high altar of the Cathedral; but at the other 
extreme it was natural that when this cathedral 
was built to celebrate the triumph of Spain in 
freeing Western Europe from Islam it was made 
the largest Gothic cathedral in the world. And 
today it is natural that the processions of Holy 
Week should be the most extraordinary religious 
spectacle to be seen in Europe since the 14th 
Century. Thousands of foreigners come to see it, 
but they are swallowed up by the whole population 
of the city, nearly 400,000, people who are out in 
the streets for a week, living and acting the whole 
display. 

Spectacle is in the blood. What the State occa- 
sion is to the British, what the historical pageant 
is to the Germans, and the parade to Americans, 
the religious pageant is to the Spaniards and to 
the Sevillano most of all. 

The first distinctive quality of Holy Week in 
Seville lies in the Sevillano and the Sevillana 
themselves. They do not think of themselves sim- 
ply as natives of the place or as a number of 
separate creatures who happen to live and work 
there. Each one feels himself to be the whole 
city. All Spaniards feel this about their native 
place, but the Sevillano carries it to a point at 
once exquisite and even naive. His feeling is 
rhetorical, yet, even more, his sense of the city is 
intimate and domestic. 











All Seville is his house. The streets are the living 
quarters, the squares are where he meets his 
friends, the little baroque churches are his gilded 
drawing rooms. It is extraordinary, if you happen 
to visit or stay in one, how silent and empty- 
seeming the houses are. A face at a window, a 
servant going upstairs, a figure alone in rooms 
darkened to keep out the sun—there is not much 
more sense of habitation than that. People eat 
there and sleep there, they water flowers on the 
balcony—but it is difficult to suppose that they 
live there. And so, when the processions of Holy 
Week begin, the Sevillano is no spectator; he is of 
them. They are part of his personal drama. 

Even if we go only by the number, length, 
duration, membership and economic aspect of 
the processions, we see how completely they per- 
vade. Are all Sevillanos passionately religious? 
No. Has the Church enemies after the Civil War? 
Yes, very many. Do some people deplore the 
enormous amount of convent, church and reli- 
gious-monument building of the last twenty years 
in a poor country that lacks the will or the talent 
to do more than nibble lazily at its worst social 
problems? Many do so deplore. Yet, because the 
processions are theater, eyes brighten and the 
arguments vanish. 


n each parish church there is a cofradia or 
brotherhood—an exclusively male institution— 
which maintains the elaborate and beautifully 

carved and golden floats on which the image of 
the Virgin patroness or the Christ is carried. Some 
cofradias maintain two or even three of these 
floats. They are objects of pride; some of the 
figures are by the great Spanish sculptors— 
Montanes, Hito del Castillo, the Roldans, Alonso 
Cano, are among them—who excelled in the 
dramatic realism of their work. One or two are 
masterpieces; and listening to the crowd, you see 
that whether they respond to the religious meaning 
or not, they respond totally to the work of art and 
to the expressiveness of the figures in the scenes of 
the Crucifixion. There are about fifty of these 
cofradias in Seville. Their membership is large, but 
it is not easy to become a member. Parents are 
known to put their sons’ names down for member- 
ship at birth. Some of the cofradias originated in 
‘the guilds of the Middle Ages and their popular 
trade names have stuck to them: cigarette makers, 
bakers, road builders and so on. 

Beginning on the Monday before Easter, the 
cofradias in turn bear the floats through the streets 
from their parish to the Cathedral; the procession 
pauses there and the return journey begins. Some 
of the processions take eight to eleven hours and 
they continue through the night—first a posse of 
the municipal guard, then barefoot penitents 
carrying lighted torches, the standard S.P.Q.R. 
banners, acolytes swinging smoking censers and 
at last the image, followed by a band. 

For half a mile the members of the cofradia, 
carrying their candles and wearing their robes 
and their conical hats with eye slits, precede the 
image. After a week of this the streets are glazed 
with candle grease. The making of the show is its 
slowness, for each float is borne on the shoulders 
of thirty-six men concealed beneath velvet cur- 
tains; they shuffle forward in the heat no more 


than fifty to a hundred yards at a spell. They 
work like galley slaves. The very slowness of their 
progress means that they entirely close the center 
of the city. The neighborhood of the Cathedral is 
packed and impenetrable. The crowds hang about 
and suddenly someone shouts, “‘Here comes San 
Vicente”’ or “Here comes Santa Cruz.”’ The climax 
is reached on Good Friday. Famous images like 
the Virgin of the Macarena excite an extraordi- 
nary fervor in the crowd; the Jesus del Gran Poder 
draws gasps of admiration. They pass into the 
Cathedral. The Miserere of the composer Eslava 
is sung in a last orgy of theatrical magnificence 
and to crown all, a peal of artificial thunder booms 
and rebounds in the enormous Cathedral. 

There is nothing more to be said of the stage 
management of Holy Week; it is the play that 
counts, its peculiar quality of penetrating into the 
daily life of the people. The Sevillano, like all 
other Spaniards, is addicted to the repetitious and 
monotonous; he wakes only at the high moments. 
There, as in the dance, the bullfight, in his songs, 
he is taut and silent and most critical. He is the man 
of the crisis. In singing or dancing, the guitar mut- 
ters monotonously, playing on the nerves, slacken- 
ing off to deceive and to enhance until torpor is 
created in the audience so that the singer or 
dancer can electrify it by wit or take it by storm. 

Something like this occurs in the processions— 
the high moments when the image leaves its 
church, when it enters and leaves the Cathedral, 
and, finally, when it returns in an uproar of en- 
thusiasm to the family possession of its parish. 
That moment of the return, if it should happen, 
as it often does, to be at two or three in the morn- 
ing, is superb. 

You have been hanging about in some bar 
drinking beer in the heat of the night and presently, 
in the crowd outside, there are pushing and scram- 
bling and flurry: the sound of drum taps is coming 
nearer. The streets are narrow—in some there is 
room only for a carriage, many are only alleys— 
the houses are chalk white, the starlit sky is black. 
The breath of the flowers is cool and oily. The 
street lights are out and the walls are lit only by 
the candles of the hundreds of penitents in their 
hoods and robes and by the scores of candles on 
the image. The windows are crowded. People 
stand along the roof gardens. 

The simple fagade of the church, with its ba- 
roque scroll, looks like a strong gracious face, 
for though inside they may look like drawing 
rooms the churches of Seville are plain and noble 
from the outside. The candles round the Virgin 
flutter and her affecting, doll’s face shines out of 
her headdress and her jeweled velvet robes. She 
stands, certainly like a queen, under her canopy. 
Eyes sparkle in the crowd. The prettiness, the peep- 
show prettiness, delights the Sevillians. They have 
an almost childish excitement before pretty things. 

And now, before the image is carried in, there 
is sudden silence. The small voice of a singer rises. 
He is singing a saeta, one of those weird, tradi- 
tional and sacred “‘deep songs”’ that seem to be the 
music of a man in complete solitude, a personal 
cry of strangled passion and loneliness, and whose 
words are a naive mingling of self and religion, 
Arab lyricism and the love of the city. The falsetto 
voice, whinnying and gulping its minutely broken 


syllables, is half Arab but also half gypsy, for the 
final vowel is drawn out into that curious grunting 
“aun” of gypsy singing. The pauses in the song 
are so placed that we shall be astonished by a sud- 
den cruel heightening of crisis until the song breaks 
at last into the downhill rush of fulfillment. 

The words are not hard to catch. They are es- 
sentially declarations of love: the singer is singing 
his personal praise of the Virgin, saying that she 
is the prettiest of all and the pride of the proudest 
and most beautiful city on earth. In recent years 
the saeras are said to have become more extrava- 
gant and to have traveled a long way from tradi- 
tional simplicity. The tendency in all Spain in the 
last twenty years has been to “pile it on” in a 
manner one can’t but think decadent. (I notice 
that old bullfight fans complain that though the 
crowd in Seville was once unique in Spain, in 
freezing into dead silence—no whistles, no cat- 
calls—when the torero made some ghastly mistake 
or lost his nerve, now it has lost the classical 
dignity and shouts with the worst.) Even so, if 
the modern Spanish tendency is to overdo things 
and run into vulgarity, there is no doubt that 
dramatic extravagance is in the Sevillian nature. 

But the high moments of the processions that 
pervade the city in this week are few. The night 
scene before the Cathedral is magnificent. Flood- 
lighting turns this tremendous domed, buttressed 
and towered building, where the stained glass 
blazes at night, into something fabulous. The 
smoking incense and the candlelight transform the 
crowd. But when you look at the whole thing, 
hour by hour, you notice that the normal character 
of the processions is slack, dawdling and familiar. 
An American will be shocked by the slowness, a 
German by the lack of precision, an Englishman 
by the absence of dignity. There is nothing of the 
drilled occasion. The penitents lounge, their can- 
dles and hoods at all angles, the bands play popu- 
lar waltzing marches—I noticed again and again 
that they play a slow military version of the Maid- 
en’s Prayer—the crowd pushes through the ranks. 

Even in the Cathedral where an inured Prot- 
estant like myself expects a certain fenue, I have 
seen One or two penitents receive and answer 
messages from the congregation—*See you at 
So-and-so later on’”—and in bars I have seen a 
thirsty young penitent pull off his hood, gulp 
down a beer and rush back to his place. Occasion- 
ally young boys appear in the processions and 
you will see an anxious mother and a father on 
his dignity go up to their son and put his hood 
straight. And when the image is set down for a 
rest, the sweating bearers beneath lift the curtains 
and squat on the ground to get a breath of air. The 
water sellers crowd round the bearers with jars, 
people give them cigarettes and wives or sisters 
rush up with sandwiches or coffee. In the mean- 
time the bearers grin and curse and make wise- 
cracks at the crowd, for the Sevillian doesn’t miss 
an opportunity in this game. This easy familiarity 
is not only delightful but it is of the very essence 
of the popular spirit which the Spanish have pre- 
served to an extent I have seen nowhere else. The 
proudest of all people, they are the most at ease 
with each other and quite classless—in the ordi- 
nary relations of life the most classless people 
I know. Continued on Page 158 
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Ht 14 g ? ? The city of music and breaking hearts 


by Aubrey Menen 


Photographs by Henri Cartier-Bresson 


@ | wonder if anyone who knows the Neapolitans can 
really describe them. It would be easy enough to strike 
off an amusing sketch of them after a short visit. But I 
have known them for many years; and let me confess 
at once that, although they began by stealing my 
money, in the end they stole my heart. 

Looking back on those years, I find that when I am 
feeling on top of the world I can see their faults as the 
Neapolitans themselves see them. But when the time 
comes, as it must, for sadness and for tears, then I 
remember them as they really are. Then I listen to their 
songs as they are meant to be listened to, because, bet- 
ter than any other people perhaps in all the world, they 
understand sorrow. 

No other city in the country is like Naples. The 
rest of Italy looks upon it with a profound affec- 
tion mixed with some alarm, because, in the Nea- 
politan, the Italian sees his own soul with its faults and 
its virtues all magnified for inspection. He feels that he 
sees the Neapolitan as the rest of the world sees him. 
That is one of the reasons why the Italians are never 
tired of explaining the Neapolitans to foreigners and 
never feel sure that they have succeeded. 

The foreign traveler comes to Naples to see a famous 
city on the shores of the most beautiful bay in Europe. 
He thinks of sunshine, the blue Neapolitan sky, wine : 
and music. He expects to enjoy himself. When he sees 4 
the city, he is sure he will. A great crescent of white and 
yellow buildings spreads down from an amphitheater 
of hills to the sea. Two peninsulas, romantically shaped, 
enclose the bay. A volcano, Vesuvius, smooth and 
brown, confines the city on one side, making a dramatic ‘% 
end to a hundred perspectives. On the other the houses Pie : 
of Posillipo stand with their basements in the sea, 
while the high hill of Vomero, brilliant with its brand- 
new houses in the sun, watches over the city. Perched 
in the hills around are monasteries and palaces, high 
up and set among thick woods. To the west, the Ss 
panorama is brought to a perfect end by two famous 
isltands—Ischia, a dim gray shape, and Capri, like a 














Neapolitan eloquence thrives under the glass roof of the Galleria Umberto, 1 
largest of the Italian monuments to rain-proof shopping, gossip and business negotiations. huge galleon waiting for a crew of giants. ; 
As evening approaches, the Galleria and the deals grow shadier. Over all is the Neapolitan sky, rich rather than pellu- 


cid, seeming to pour color down like rain onto the 
landscape. At least, so it is when the sun shines, and the 
traveler, seeing all this, sets himself to have a good time. 

The Neapolitans know this: moreover, they know 
that the traveler is prepared Continued on Page 64 
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The Scala della Concordia, one of the many 
staired streets of Naples, cuts its way 
through stacks of homes up to Monte- 
calvario. When weather and laundry permit, 
life hereabouts is conducted in the open. 

















The harbor and Vesuvius are ignored 


by two young people enjoying 


their own view. The city offers lovers 









many romantic settings but little privacy, 





hence the alfresco love-making. 
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A fruit vendor on the Via Emanuele de Deo, in the former Spanish quarter, 
enjoys what for many Neapolitans is the inevitable lunch, a loaf of fresh, moist 
bread stuffed with whatever is handy — in this case, sweet peppers. 


Continued from Page 62 to pay his way provided 
he is kept as happy as he expects to be. Money is hard to 
come by in Naples. Beauty is there, in large quantities. 
But you cannot eat it. The only thing to do is to show 
it off to its best advantage. So the Neapolitan fits him- 
self into his radiant scenery for the visitors’ benefit, and 
his own. He appears to be so happy that he seems to be 
heartless. But he is, in fact, all heart. He regrets it; a kind 
heart rarely makes for happiness, and never for riches. 


All who know the Neapolitans have stories of their 
kindness. Let me tell one, but not my own. I heard it, 
far away, in England. 

I remember that I was sitting in a London garden on 
a cold, gray day in June, eating strawberries and cream 
while all around me women shivered in their summer 
dresses. Forty-eight hours earlier I had been looking at 


Naples from the top of a new skyscraper in the heart of 


the city. The Neapolitan sun, I recalled, had made a 
checkerboard pattern of ebony and gold over the mid- 
dle of the town, with its shadowy, narrow streets and 
stucco facades. As I thought of that, a cold wind rus- 
tled the leaves in the English garden. Like the women, 
I shivered. I ate a strawberry and it went down as cold 
as an oyster. 

A middle-aged woman, whom I knew, was standing 
near me. She said, “‘A penny for your thoughts.” 

“Well,” I said, “‘let’s say ten liras.” 

“Just as I imagined,” she said. “It was written on 
your face. And how is Naples? I’ve not seen it for 
years.” 

“You'll find it much changed. For instance, they’ve 
built a skyscraper. As a matter of fact, when you asked 
me, I was thinking of the view from the thirtieth floor.” 

We fell into another silence. Then the wind blew 
again, sharply. “If lam tosuffer,”’ said my friend, “I pre- 
fer to do so sitting down. Let us sit on that quite excep 
tionally hideous rustic seat and I will talk to you aboui 
Naples, because you don’t want to hear about anything 
else, and besides, | have made up my mind that that is 
what I am going to do.” 

So we sat, and she talked, and our mollusk-cold 
strawberries remained uneaten in their glasses. 

Thirty years ago, she and her husband had run away 
and got married in the teeth of disapproval from all 
four of their parents. On the little money they had be- 
tween them, they went to Naples, there to spend their 
honeymoon and write soothing letters to reconcile 
their parents. The honeymoon was a success: the letters 
were a complete failure. Gradually their money began 
to run out. They left their hotel and found lodgings ina 
poor quarter of the city. She named the piazza where 
they had lived and she asked me if I knew it. After some 
thought I recalled it. 

It has tall houses on three sides, divided up and 
carved about until each house holds five times more 
people than it was built to do. Rapacious landlords 
have built ramshackle extra stories on the top, and it 
was in two rooms in one of Continued on Page 66 
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Three magnificent ladies who 
sell flowers in the lively circus-like 


Piazza Porta Capuana argue with dignity. 
Sometimes they explode like Vesuvius, 
but the eruptions draw little notice here. 
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After grinding their hurdy-gurdy and 
collecting coins, two street musicians enjoy 
a siesta on the sidewalk. The setting is 
Vomero, a lovely residential hill 

directly above Naples’ teeming center. 
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A maker of religious objects sits outside his shop reading 


the news and receiving some warm adulation. Figurines and props for 


Nativity scenes, as displayed here, are a Neapolitan tradition. 


Continued from Page 64 these additions that the 
runaway couple holed up to wait until their parents 
relented. 

“We lived from day to day,” she told me, “never 
thinking much ahead. It sounds most improvident. But 
we were in love. I have never,” she said, a little sadly, 
“lived that way again. But all our neighbors—and there 
seemed to be a thousand of them—didn’t know any 
other way of living. I remember wondering why they 
didn’t have a washing day. Clothes hung out of all the 
windows all the time. Then I found out that the women 
washed whenever something clean was needed. After 
all, it was the only way. Many of the men had only one 
good shirt. We used to watch them all, leaning out of 
our garret. They seemed happy. I know we were. We 
smiled and waved. We couldn’t say much. We knew 
very little Italian. Anyway, that little didn’t help much. 
They didn’t speak Italian. They spoke Neapolitan, 
which is a very different thing.” 

Each day they waited for the post. To get it, they, 
like everybody else on the top floors, lowered a basket 
at the end of a piece of string. If there were any letters, 
the postman put them in the basket, and there his 
responsibility ended. Day by day, about ten o’clock, 
they drew up the basket, and each day it was empty. 
Then she would go out to do the shopping and each 
day there was less and less in her bag. They were still in 
love. They still hung out of their windows watching the 
vivid lives of their neighbors. They still waved and 
smiled, but more sadly; although they grew steadily 
fonder of each other, they also grew hungrier. 

“Then one day,” she told me, “John went to the 
window and he pulled up the basket. I couldn’t see 
him, but I heard him say in a strange voice, ‘Louise, 
look.’ I got up and went to him. ‘Is it the letter, John?” 
I said. He shook his head. I looked in the basket. There 
wasn’t any letter. But there were six eggs, a bottle of 
wine and a package of spaghetti.” 

And each day, for ten days, the same thing happened. 
Then one morning, along with the food, the awaited 
letter arrived. It contained forgiveness and a check. 

“We worked out,” she said, “that by going third 
class on the train and boat, and turning up in the 
clothes we had, we could squeeze enough money to 
repay our neighbors’ kindness. We didn’t know which 
of them we had to thank—perhaps they had taken 
turns. So, on our last evening, we went to the nearest 
wine shop and gave the owner money to stand a glass 
or more for everyone who asked. In a few minutes, the 
news was round the piazza. It was a wonderful party. 
Our train left at five in the morning and we all but 
missed it. Our neighbors came to see us off. For years 
after, whenever I thought of Naples—and that was 
very often—I seemed to hear them say good-by in that 
way they have. That sad way.” Then, softly, she said, 
“Ciao.” 

As most of the world knows, this is the Italian word 
for a farewell. Many foreigners learn it, and use it when 
they go home. They say it in a cheerful shout. So did I 
when I first came to this Continued on Page 68 








Two important Neapolitans meet before 
Palazzo San Giacomo, Naples’ city hall. One 
keeps Neapolitans peaceful; 

the other keeps them fueled with soft 

drinks or, when high-test is called for, espresso. 


Naples is a city of intense talkers and 
agreeable listeners. When a Neapolitan 
debates, his victim is made comfortable, 
heard out attentively and, to block premature 
escape, secured by an arm or a necktie. 
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To be young and beautiful means little in Naples, where these qualities abound, 
but to be young, have stylish clothes and tickets to a song festival at the Teatro Mediterraneo— 
all this would automatically transform the most earth-bound Neapolitan into a god. 





Continued from Page 66 country to make my home. 
But that was before I learned to know its people: in- 
deed, before I learned to love them. While ciao can be a 
casual salute, it is also the last word spoken when 
someone goes far away and for a long time. They say 
it twice, the second time very quietly, very slowly. If 
you are fond of the person who is saying it to you, you 
think your heart will break. 

But that is how you must hear it before you can 
really understand the Neapolitans. Naples is a city of 
departures and it always has been. It is poor. In most 
families someone must leave to make his fortune in 
distant lands. Poor people do not come home again 
until they have succeeded (pride does not let them), and 
to succeed may take many years. A parting, in Naples, 
is a final affair. 

It is a pity that there are so many antiquities to see in 
and near the city. They are very interesting, but they 
leave the traveler little time to see the principal sight: 
the people themselves. There is, however, a way in 
which it can be done by anybody who sets aside an 
hour or so. He can go to the Mergellina Station (or the 
Terminus when it has been rebuilt). Let him go to a 
platform where a train is leaving for the frontier. Let 
him watch the faces of the people there to say good-by. 
(He may do it safely. Naples is the one city I know 
where people look you in the eyes, even though you are 
a stranger, and where they do not mind if you do the 
same to them.) He will get a glimpse of the Neapolitans 
as they really are, stripped of the chattering vivacity 
they put on for the foreign visitor. He will see some- 
thing of that depth of human feeling that marks a 
Neapolitan, wherever he may be, for as long as he lives. 


After the visitor has done that, let him go back to the 
city and listen to its songs, and the words of them in 
particular. They can be bought for a few cents from 
itinerant music men, usually playing an enormous 
barrel organ, and anyone will willingly translate them. 
Naples is a city of songs, but not in the gay and trivial 
sense. I have noticed that a happy and contented peo- 
ple do not sing much. Men in London and New York 
do not sing as they go along the street. In Naples they 
do. If you walk up the principal street, the Via Roma, 
you will pass people apparently talking to themselves. 
They are not. They are singing. It will be only a snatch 
of a song, but it is one that hits off their mood at the 
moment, as they go about their business. Every Nea- 
politan knows hundreds (they themselves say it is thou- 
sands) of tunes and verses. From this huge repertory, 
they always find something that will help them ease a 
sorrow, laugh at a defeat, tell off a faithless lover, or 
joke about themselves. 

There is a person about whom hundreds of songs 
have been written. You will hear his name many times, 
if you listen carefully. He is called Pasqualino. He is 
mythical, but he is the typical Neapolitan—chronically 
penniless, warmhearted, gullible, forever launching on 
grandiose schemes to make Continued on Page 142 








A nun and a statue in the San Gregorio 
convent garden are equally oblivious 

to the city raging around them. 

The churches of Naples are fortresses 
of calm in the city’s turbulence. 
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In the gay water-front quarter 
of Mergellina a singer is transported 
by his song. In a city full of music and 


music lovers, singer and audience 
take each other for granted. 
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Uppsala 


The royal university town, the bitter- 


sweet setting for Swedish youth 


by William Sansom 


an hour to reach the royal old university 

town of Uppsala. Over flat land, past the 
four main ingredients of the Swedish country- 
side—rock, lakes, fir forests and wooden houses 
painted dark red with white-rimmed rectangular 
windows. The crossing bell echoes dimly at the 
stations on a melancholy note like a sound from 
some sad Russian novel eloquent of empty morn- 
ings and time passing, passing, past. 

Arrival at Uppsala. First impression of the 
broad, grassy, tree-sprinkled station forecourt 
with its background of Italianate 19th Century 
gray-and-buff house fagades—a spa. This impact 
is heightened as you walk the few hundred yards 
of straight shopping street to the center, for here 
cutting the town in two runs a river, with embank- 
ments, cobbled promenades, old iron railings and 
groves of chestnut and other trees lining each 
leisurely bank. Also, there are the involved copper 
turrets of a “grande” hotel, a number of old mel- 
lowed and yellowed buildings and, high in the sky, 
a sign shouting the word Bad, which means bath 
and lies at the heart of all the faded glorious 
Badens of Europe. 

But this is no Baden. This leisurely leafy air 
cosseted away from the hum and drum of life is 
shared by one other institution everywhere—the 
University. And that, of course, is what Uppsala 
is, one of the greatest in Europe, founded in the 
15th Century and serving today eight thousand 
students. They, and their institutional buildings, 
are all on one side of the little fast-running river, 
where the ground rises and the spires of a large 
renovated Gothic cathedral mark the sky, and on 
a high ridge an enormous red castle with pepper- 
pot towers loor s over all. The flatter eastern 
shore contains most of the shops, the railway, the 
Great Square and much of the newly spreading 
industrial spawn of this town whose inhabitants 
number 75,000. 

Now, pretend that it’s Walpurgis Eve—or, in 
Swedish, Valborgsmassoafton—the witching day 
before the first of May, and listen to the pleas- 
antly apocryphal story of a foreign professor who 
arrived just before three o’clock on that afternoon 
to take up his duties at the University. He was an 
elderly, quiet man, and he was relieved to find the 
town, as has been noted, mellow and leisurely. 
And so few people in the streets. A tranquillity 


T= train north from Stockholm takes about 


almost unhoped for in this day and age, he would 
have murmured to himself, as he crossed the little 
bridge, glanced up at the soaring black spires of 
the great red cathedral to the right, and continued 
up Drottninggatan on his directed way to the Caro- 
lina Rediviva Library, his eyes lowered in rever- 
ence to the ground. 

A moment later he looked up and saw, racing 
down a steep hill directly toward him, eight thou- 
sand white-capped students yelling at the tops of 
their voices. Each visible face was shrieking wild 
welcome, and the thousands formed a vision that 
surpassed even his worst nightmares. Before they 
got near him, he turned on his heel, hurried back 
down Drottninggatan, ran over the bridge, raced to 
the railway station and boarded a train back to 
Stockholm, never to visit Uppsala again. 

This must be explained. The students, of course, 
were not greeting the professor. They were in- 
volved in a ritual honoring the arrival, on the 
morrow, of spring, the high moment of the Uni- 
versity year. The coming of spring is of passionate 
importance to the Swede. After the long and dark 
and cold winter, the first buds herald the yearned- 
for relief of a treasured summer. This moment has 
come to coincide with the great Eve of May cele- 
brations throughout Europe, eve of the Beltane 
fires and the flight of evil spirits, the ancient pagan 
thanksgiving for the rebirth of crops and the new 
ascendancy of the life-giving sun. 

So, at three o’clock in the afternoon of Wal- 
purgis Eve, the students of Uppsala climb the 
castle hill, and assemble before the classic pale 
apricot fagade of the library. As townspeople and 
thousands from Stockholm and other cities look 
on, the students await the stroke of three from a 
medieval wooden belfry. Then, suddenly, as one 
man and woman, they ram on their white velvet 
student caps—a gesture that makes this spring- 
glad, winter-free celebration look, paradoxically, 
like a sudden new snowfall. 

Now the crowd turns, and dozen by dozen, arms 
linked, the students race down the steep hill road 
to the town, an amazing yelling human torrent 
with snow caps bobbing like flung carnival flowers, 
likea half mile of confetti, like a bright maelstrom 
of the blossom whose joyful coming is celebrated. 

Down in the town, battles begin. From a win- 
dow, a bucket of water is thrown. Small groups 
tussle. One year, a cascade of tomatoes drenched 
the white velvet caps; another year, cars were 
genially overturned. But now half of the students 
are female, and times cannot be so rough as in the 
bloody golden age of the even recent past. It is, in 
fact, after the first dramatic rush down the hill, 
quite a sober affair. Though not so the aftermath, 
with dancing and dining and wining from mid- 
night till dawn in all the college clubs. 

But before the feasting begins a moving cere- 
mony takes place again on the castle hill. At nine 
o’clock, as the dark is falling on the fledgling green 
of birch and chestnut, ash and willow, the old 
belfry sounds again as the students once more 
assemble on the grassy slopes, this time by torch- 
light, with their banners blazoning ancestral de- 
vices against the dark twilight, with yellow torch 
flames flaring on surrounding walls of ancient 
rock, and spread out below the steady jewelry of 
lights from the town shining bright in the pure 





northern air. And now one of the chiefs of the 
Students’ Union makes a speech about spring and 
the state of the world and then the internationally 
celebrated choral society sings some of the famous 
old Uppsala songs and anthems dear to the stu- 
dent heart. With the rising moon, the drift of 
purple clouds across a deepening sky, this is a 
grand and moving moment, culminating with the 
rousing strains of a student song composed in the 
last century by Prince Gustav. And then all go 
down the hill again for dinner, the dance, and the 
beginning of a fortnight’s alternating reveling and 
headache. 

Thus the apogee of the year for these eight thou- 
sand students. And who, exactly, are they? They 
are the ones who have passed a stiff upper-school 
matriculation exam at the age of eighteen or nine- 
teen and have chosen to come to Uppsala, the 
oldest and biggest Swedish university, in prefer- 
ence to those at Lund in the south, at Gothenberg, 
the western port, or at Stockholm. They arrive at 
the age of twenty, to stay from three to eight or 
even more years—with an average of five. Tuition 
is free, and, in a sense, so is their life, for their 
rooms or flats are outside college jurisdiction. 
Money is needed only for roof and board and 
other living expenses, and this they may borrow 
from the State interest-free for repayment in fif- 
teen years. Thus the student population is quite 
classless: rich and poor find equal admission. The 
Swedes argue that if you can go into debt for a 
washing machine or an automobile, you should be 
even more ready to do so for an education. The 
system certainly saddles life with a debt, but this 
usually is offset by a better paying job later on. 
And there are by-profits such as the bitter-sweet 
luxury of knowledge for the sake of knowledge, 
and a halcyon vision of student years to look back 
on for a lifetime. 

This latter may sound like a middle-aged view. 
It is not. I talked to many students and all are very 
much aware of the attractions of this relatively 
carefree period. This is proved by a tendency to 
stay on longer than necessary—although the stu- 
dent is usually paying his own living expenses. In 
any case the study of medicine demands about 
seven years, and law five; the humanities less. And 
yet they linger on, year after year, sometimes for 
three or four extra years. The atmosphere of 
academe, with its unworldly theorizing and its 
friendships and its talk, talk, talk, drowses them 
against the rigors of life outside. Uppsala, too, is a 
pleasant town, with its old and rambling colored 
buildings and its nearby Lake Malaren. 

Of course, much hard work is done, and the 
freshness of youth can always be tortured by emo- 
tional storms. But nonetheless it is youth, there is 
a spring in the step and hope in the heart, and that 
big bad wolf of an officious world is kept at bay by 
the heady smells of paper and books, lilac-scented 
days drifting on the lake, love, and endless hours 
strolling and talking or in winter skiing across the 
snows with a medieval text or a mathematical 
formula simmering at the back of the mind. When 
I asked a cross-section of students what they had 
to grumble about, it was this seductive power of 
the place that formed the main complaint. “It’s 
marvelous, but it’s unreal,” said one. “Learning 
about the world, we lose touch with it.”” Another 








said: “I know that never again will life be as good 
as this. So I put off my exam for another year; and 
this piles up a further debt for a future which can 
never be as good as this.” And another: “Take 
my case—I’m organizing secretary at my Nation 
(club) this term. That means work, at the sacrifice 
of my studies. But it’s all experience. And yet...” 

Despite that “‘and yet” they stay. The thing that 
makes this possible is the freedom of students to 
choose the time for their examinations, which are 
privately conducted by their particular master. In 
the old days, when there was more money and 
leisure, students often put this moment off for ten 
or fifteen years . . . better far to stroll the academic 
grove (which in Uppsala is Odinslund or Odin’s 
Grove leading from the yellow library down to the 
old pink Trinity Church), and spend the evening 
serenading a window mysterious with blue eyes 
and half-glimpsed corn-gold hair. 


life, first a quick walk round to see what 

they see during these college years. The 
river—narrow and stone-walled, boiling down like 
muddy beer frothed by patterns of lace from the 
mill race—is overshadowed by the big red castle 
built by Gustavas Vasa, and burned down, and 
rebuilt in the 18th Century with its present flat un- 
decorated facade, which looks formidably like the 
many-windowed front of a giant hospital flanked 
by two biack-capped pepperpot towers. On the 
parklike slopes of the hill the main university 
buildings stand—the big 1887 “University” itself, 
a grandiose affair of many styles housing a number 
of lecture halls and an auditorium seating 2000 
persons; and the afore-mentioned great apricot- 
yellow library of a million books; and the pink 
stone church; and a particularly beautiful 17th 
Century building painted bright orange, with a 
black roof supporting a curious observatorylike 
lantern and a big globe. 

This is the Gustavianium. Landlocked, it never- 
theless has a distinctly nautical look; but it is 
really a museum, and its large lantern contains 
one of Europe’s few remaining university ana- 
tomical theaters where dissections were performed 
before medical students. 

This theater, a big affair tiered with wooden 
seats and wooden pillars painted to imitate marble 
in the cold classic manner of Palladio’s Olympic 
Theater in Vicenza, was instituted in 1663 by a 
celebrated teacher, Olavus Rudbeck, who apart 
from his more lasting endeavors offered the theory 
that all the peoples of the world originally came 
from Sweden, distributing themselves by Viking 
long boat (laughable, but pre- Homeric Greece was 
peopled by a mysterious ruddy-haired people, and 
Vineland—U. S. A.—and Peru also knew these 
ferocious fair strangers). 

Away from this leisurely center extend the older, 
quieter streets of ample-gardened houses and then 
the more open residential districts of romantic 
wooden villas of the last century and farther on 
the hospitals and clinics and the vast new students’ 
town of modern flats on the edge of open country. 
Dotted about in this mellow mélange area medieval 
mill, the charming French-built house of Caro- 
lus Linnaeus, who taught and lived here, an ancient 
huddle of wooden slope-roofed buildings called 


B« going further into the student way of 


appositely the Imperfektum (old student rooms, 
with others now disappeared called by other verb 
tenses), a fine botanical center and a fabulous 
Ibsenesque garden restaurant, known to roistering 
students over a whole century, a fretted, white- 
painted wooden pavilion festooned with apple- 
green towers, balconies and lamp-bearing nymphs 
and set by the river in a crocus-carpeted park. And 
there are other garden cafés, and the quiet quays 
of a small river port—from whose frozen waters 
some hardy spirits have been known to skate all 
the way to Stockholm. 

Below the dominant red castle and red ca- 
thedral, the pervasive house colors are yellow 
and deep orange, with many black and apple- 
green roofs: colors best seen blazing against 
snow, but in summer looking sun-baked among the 
green trees. And the summery Swedish flag is 
ubiquitous, blue and yellow, colors of sky and sun- 
shine, colors which mixed on the palette make 
green, colors thus of Summer with a capital S. 

Thirteen of the largest houses are of great im- 
portance to the students. They are what are called 
Nations, the clubs to one of which every student 
must belong. Uppsala has no college system as we 
know it. The student lives privately, and attends 
various lecture halls—but he must be attached 
socially to his Nation, where he goes to read the 
papers or to eat or drink or just talk or take part 
in dances or discussion groups arranged by a social 
committee. They are called Nations because each 
represents a different country or section or a large 
city of Sweden. 

On arriving at the University the freshman joins 
the Nation named for his home lan or county, or 
perhaps the one to which his father belonged— 
and immediately he has something in common 
with his fellows. There is no round of introductions 
as in many universities elsewhere; his social life 
begins in the Nation, to which he will feel an 
increasingly strong loyalty as the years go by— 
and, as might be expected, it begins with a rather 
unnerving initiation. In one Nation the freshmen 
are made to sit on hard wooden benches with 
labels tied round their necks, while the senior 
members loll back in comfort and put them 
through an hours-long mock examination. At an- 
other, a rubber stamp is applied to the forehead, 
and again a furious questioning as the initiate is 
ritually humbled—before it all ends happily with 
backslap and a hearty welcome to the fold. 

Some of the Nations are very rich. All are main- 
tained by a small subscription (forty kronen a se- 
mester, about $7.72), from each student but they 
also receive financial support, sometimes on a big 
scale, from organizations and industries in their 
home counties—Gothenburg Nation, for instance, 
thrives particularly well on the contributions of so 
rich a port. Old graduates also make private dona- 
tions. And the Nations make money on dances that 
are attended both by townspeople and students. 

Once, in the 17th Century, the authorities tried 
to suppress the Nations. There was much bully- 
ing within their privacies—for example, the 
present mock initiation ceremonies are jolly shad- 
ows of fairly terrible old ordeals. But twenty years 
later the authorities about-faced and made it com- 
pulsory for every student to join a Nation. A pro- 
fessor was assigned to each as a disciplinary super- 


visor. The idea was to control the student body 
through the Nations. Today, it is the Nation, run 
by seniors under a figurehead professor, that 
maintains the only discipline over the very free life 
of the University. An additional body—the Stu- 
dents’ Union—co-ordinates the interests of the 
individual Nations, and arranges such matters as 
lodgings, credit, insurance, free medical care, psy- 
chiatric treatment and nurseries for the children 
of married students. 

An immense building project called The Stu- 
dents’ Town is the most notable product of these 
benevolent bodies. Big apartment blocks are being 
built to house 5000 students by 1962, when the 
University roster is expected to total 10,000. Much 
already has been completed. There are small apart- 
ments for single students, larger ones for the 
married, who average 25 per cent, and still larger 
ones for the married-with-children, The apart- 
ments are modernly furnished, with telephones, 
televisions, refrigerators, washing machines; they 
are cleaned and there’s even a sauna or Finnish 
steam bath to each block. All for 1200 kronen 
($231.66) a year, or 2600 kronen ($501.93) for a 
married couple. I’ve never seen such apartments 
at such small rents. I asked one couple: “Well, 
what’s wrong with it?” They thought hard and 
long. At last one said: “‘Well, there is a bit of noise 
sometimes during the daytime, though it’s quiet 
enough at night.” And I asked a couple in another 
wing the same question. They, too, thought hard 
and long. And at last one said: “‘Well, there is a 
bit of noise at night. But it’s very quiet during the 
day.” Most heartening answers—for it meant that 
in these luxurious rows and rows of similar apart- 
ments lived not ants but people. Uniformity has 
not submerged character. 

Some of the Nations, such as Vastgéta or Vast- 
manland-Dala, occupy fine old patrician houses 
with courtyards and urned gardens. Others have 
had new quarters built; Smaland, for instance, has 
a fine dining hall, where a satisfying self-served 
lunch costs about three and one half kronen (68c). 
Still others, such as Stockholm or Gothenburg, 
have reputations for the sophisticated good living 
known by richer students. 

Each Nation has a character of its own. The 
largest, Norrland, which covers all the Northern 
provinces, has the quieter, more reflective charac- 
ter of the smaller-statured people from the silent 
north. The S6dermanland-Nericke Nation, on the 
other hand, impresses with its gaiety, largely be- 
cause of its unique band, Hornboskapen, consisting 
of a dozen students in striped blazers playing old 
German brass instruments—euphoniums and 
trumpets and bombardons—with thunderous es- 
prit. Their forte is a fortissimo blast of clownish 
corn, ranging from early orchestrations of Sousa, 
to Dixieland numbers, to the hurling measure of 
Offenbach—an old gag, but never more wittily de- 
livered than by these reputedly phlegmatic Swedes 
who can erupt with such unexpected frivolity. 

The broader character of the University can best 
be pointed by a few facts. Half of the students are 
female. Science studies increase at the expense of 
Latin, literature and so on. In sports the preference 
is for boating, skiing, swimming and tennis, the 
nonteam sports, but without the emphasis known 
to American and Continued on Page 123 





Hamburg 


The seaport city of robust pleasures 


by Kenneth Tynan 


Photographs by Burt Glinn 


@ It has never been fashionable to go to Hamburg, 
and I doubt if it ever will be. The very name of the 
place conjures up visions of oil refineries, grimy ship- 
ping, heavy industry and heavy commerce; and in the 
foreground of these visions is a thick-witted, hard- 
headed Teutonic burgher, complacently coining money. 
That is the image—a false one, let me declare at once— 
and it is reinforced by a number of built-in tourist- 
deterring facts over which no guidebook can gloss.. 
There are fifty-five miles of the Elbe between Hamburg 
and the North Sea; it lacks the sense of spacious ad- 
venture, not to mention the beaches, that proximity 
to an ocean bestows on other famous ports, from 
Hong Kong to Barcelona. And although the city’s 
history is long—it was founded by Charlemagne in 
A.D. 811—few of its buildings are of any notable an- 
tiquity, or even picturesqueness. In 1842 a great fire 
laid most of it waste, and the demolition work was 
continued just a century later, when two weeks of 
shattering air raids destroyed a quarter of a million 
houses and forty-eight thousand people. Even in the 
oldest part of town, around the canals near the Church 
of St. Nicholas, little remains that dates back more than 
three centuries. The most frequently publicized aspect 
of Hamburg is the wide-open nature of its night life; 
but that kind of publicity often alarms as many tourists 
as it attracts. 

An inland port, stolidly businesslike, with a demol- 
ished past and a reputation for seaminess—what could 
be more calculated to repel outsiders? As one who 
overcame his repulsion and actually visited the place, 
I am convinced that the outside world has been the 
victim of a brilliant hoax, devised to preserve the city’s 
manifold delights for the exclusive enjoyment of those 
who live in it. Its public persona is largely bogus, and 
acts as a sort of civic scarecrow. Hamburg has kept 
its secret well. 

You drive in from the airport to find a surpassingly 
clean city, full of flowers, green prospects and ex- 
panses of water. The tenements near the docks, razed 
by wartime bombs, have been replaced by nattily de- 
signed housing developments; as a result, the city ap- 
pears almost slumless. It is built around two man- 
made lakes, two artificial bulges in the course of the 
Alster River, which flows into the Elbe. The larger of 
the pair, known as the Outer Alster, is fringed by trees 
and huge houses, and dotted with bright little pleasure 
boats. A double bridge separates it from the Inner 
Alster, a glittering waterhole surrounded by shops and 
hotels, and shimmering at Continued on Page 74 
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American jazz, Dixieland style, has moved into Hamburg and occupies scores 


of night clubs in Grosse Freiheitstrasse—‘“‘Great Freedom Street.” 
The beatnik above emulates Louis Armstrong in a dive named the New Orleans. 


The docks of Hamburg are among the city’s great sights ; even local citizens flock 
there and thrill to the din of water-front activity. It is 

a worldly port, hostess to all nationalities. The Lili Marleen Club, 

named for the immortal World War II ballad, is also tagged, ‘*The Greek Corner.” 
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Continued from Page 72 night with the steel- 
blue, north-light shade of neon that Germany prefers 
to all others. You notice theaters, museums and res- 
taurants, all solidly florid in the 19th Century Teutonic 
manner. You also notice that nobody looks either 
pitifully poor or flamboyantly rich. There is no con- 
trast between an underprivileged proletariat and an 
overprivileged aristocracy, for the simple reason that 
neither class exists. Hamburg is a city planned, occu- 
pied and ruled by the middle classes. It is a monu- 
ment—one of the last in Europe—to the virtues of an 
enlightened bourgeoisie, caring as much about culture 
and social welfare as about money-making. That is its 
secret, and its allure. 

Wherever possible, Hamburg lives out of doors. It 
abounds in vast and complicated parks. There is one 
called Planten un Blomen, for example, in which you 
may climb observation towers, investigate grottoes, 
contemplate colored fountains, eat to the point of 
apoplexy, or sit beneath palm trees while a courageous 
quartet enlivens a tea dance by attempting to imitate 
a ten-year-old arrangement of Gerry Mulligan’s. Pea- 
cocks pick their way freely across the lawns, and six 
penguins plod bemusedlyarounda little pool. A hothouse 
nurtures tropical trophies—dangling fronds, flickering 
fish and enticing orchids. There is a skating rink for 
the athletic, and.a machine at the gate to massage 
one’s feet. Like the rest of the city, the gardens are full 
of prosperous men, often in gray double-breasted 
suits, and well-dressed girls whose demeanor discreetly 
combines assurance and docility. No one is trying to 
beat the world in chic, a snobbish French concept 
which most Hamburgers sincerely disdain. Their aim 
is pleasure, not soeial superiority. 

They like to look at animals, and are lucky in hav- 
ing, on the,outskirts of their city, the Hagenbeck Zoo, 
which is generally acknowledged to be the prettiest 
collection on earth of our nonhuman contemporaries. 
The map that shows you around is easy to follow, the 
restaurants en route are first-rate, and you see the 
beasts in circumstances that reproduce, as far as cap- 
tivity will allow, their natural habitats—a notion in- 
vented by Carl Hagenbeck, who put it into practice 
when he started his zoo in 1848. It was Hagenbeck, too, 
who propounded the idea that animals could be 
trained by coaxing instead of cruelty. The Hagenbeck 
Method in the circus is equivalent to the Stanislavsky 
Method in the theater; and the zoo has a training 
school where you may judge for yourself whether a sea 
lion learning to flip a beachball suffers more or less than 
an actor under the direction of Elia Kazan. Elsewhere 
in the grounds, there are oddities of all sorts—wapitis, 
hyenas, pink Persian asses—and a sinister enclosure 
that is ominous with vast prehistoric monsters molded 
in stone. 

I thought this a great zoo, worth three hours of any- 
one’s scrutiny, and I feel the same about the docks, an- 
other of the open-air attractions on which the city 
prides itself. Even the locals drift down to the wharfs, 
to take in the comings and goings, the loading and un- 
loading, the smoke and hooting and bustle of the vast 
port. Ships are built here, too, and the men who make 
them still wear the privileged Continued on Page 76 








A hostess at Club Tabu, on Hamburg’s water front, spoofs the piano player 
as they await the customers of the evening. Strippers often are 
freshly escaped from the East zone and must take these Jobs or starve. 





The blonde strolls in the water-front suburb of St. Pauli, where every door leads i $e x 
into a bar, night club, café or dance hall. The floor shows vary Be 
from amateur undressers to full-scale quasi-Parisian reviews, complete 
with jugglers, paper tearers and sequined pelvises—essence of the Barbary Coast. 
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Continued from Page 74 garb of broad-brimmed 
hats and bell-bottomed cord trousers. The activity is 
tumultuous, for there are thirty-one miles of piers. 

After watching this beguiling fuss, it is a good idea 
to take a taxi along the Elbchaussee, the cobbled high- 
way that skirts the northern lip of the river. You zoom 
westward past imposing villas, set back in the kemptest 
of gardens, and within twenty minutes you arrive at 
Jacob’s, a rambling, white-painted hotel-cum-restaurant 
that served its first meal in 1791. Given good weather, 
you will eat on the tree-shaded terrace, feeling so eu- 
peptic that you may even imagine yourself at the 
Colombe d’Or in St.-Paul-de-Vence. The difference is 
that at Jacob’s you are overlooking a broad and popu- 
lous river, and liners weighing as much as sixty thou- 
sand tons may pass within sixty yards of your lobster 
soup. Tugs and tankers nag at your ears, while flowers 
and fine wine tickle your nostrils. The wine in Hamburg 
is as good as any in Germany, and for me German 
wines—tingling, astringent hocks and golden, burgeon- 
ing Moselles—are the best on earth. 

And the flowers are everywhere; flowers along the 
arcades that join the Inner Alster to the Elbe, and flow- 
ers, too, in every taxicab, neatly arranged in silver- 
plated holders. My driver, when last I visited Jacob’s, 
was a fat, garrulous, fiftyish woman, utterly entranced 
by Hamburg and its history. After lunch, she insisted 
on whisking me out along the Elbe to the Welcome 
Point at Schulau, where there is a short jetty with a 
gigantic loud-speaker at the end of it. From this device, 
whenever a foreign ship approaches, a fantastic concert 
issues, consisting of a few bars of The Flying Dutchman, 
the whole of a Hamburg folk song, a greeting in Ger- 
man, a greeting in the visitor’s native tongue, the visi- 
tor’s national anthem, and finally a farewell strain 
from the Dutchman. My fat lady relished what she 
heard, and drove me back to Hamburg in a fever of 
local patriotism. 

At one vantage point, giving on to a vista of re- 
fineries, factory chimneys and grinding cranes, she 
squealed unannounced to a halt (Hamburg cabs are the 
most dangerous in Europe) and asked my opinion of 
the view. I was about to say what I thought was ex- 
pected of me—that its natural splendor had been 
wrecked by the machine age—but before I could speak 
she began to talk. “Beautiful, isn’t it?” she crooned, 
transfixed. “So lovely, so beautiful.” I did not contra- 
dict her. The idea that there is any distinction between 
what is useful and what is beautiful is hard to put across 
to anyone brought up in a semiobliterated town. 

The number plate of her cab began with the letters 
HH, which stand for Hansestadt Hamburg. They are 
important because they hark back to the vital moment 
in the 13th Century when Hamburg joined the Hanse- 
atic League—an association of Baltic trading towns— 
and became a free city. Prudence and proud self-inter- 
est have governed all its subsequent actions. In the 
17th Century Germany was decimated by the Thirty 
Years’ War; Hamburg built a wall around itself, sup- 
ported neither the Protestants nor the Catholics, and 
thus survived. In 1866, swayed by the irresistible drive 
toward German unity, the Continued on Page 78 


Club Spalte features old American comedies and strip teasers at the same time. Many a patron finds himself 











more enthralled with Lauret and Hardy, W. C. Fields or Charlie Chaplin than with the lackadaisical performance of a stripper wishing she were at home asleep. 
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Continued from Page 76 
city gave up its sovereignty ; but control 
from outside never really agreed with it. 

Hamburg was a center of passive re- 
sistance to the Hitler regime. As the 
war dragged to its end, the city fathers— 
a paternal but liberal conclave—defied 
the Fiihrer’s orders to fight to the last 
man. Instead, they negotiated a sur- 
render to the Allies, and managed, once 
again, to survive. They regained their 
status as a free city in 1946, and have 
jealously preserved it ever since. 

As a showplace for the arts, Ham- 
burg has only one rival in Germany— 
Berlin—and very few anywhere else in 
Europe. Its new opera house, a massive, 
biscuit-colored object, streaked with 
gilt, is the home of a company whose 
reputation (built up under the direction 
of Giinther Rennert) is formidable and 
international. The city’s Art Gallery, 
across the street from the central rail- 
way station, has one of the finest mod- 
ern collections in existence. All the 
Impressionists are represented, and 
most of their more notable successors, 
including Cézanne, Léger, Chagall, 
Picasso, Bonnard, Vuillard, Kokoschka 
and the Blue Rider school of German 
Expressionists. Klee’s eerily luminous 
Golden Fish is there, together with 
sculpture by Marini, Henry Moore and 
Picasso; and on one wall the Douanier 
Rousseau’s Eve impassively accepts an 
apple from the fangs of a peacock-blue, 
pink-bellied serpent. Hamburg also has 
its own permanent symphony orchestra. 


The city’s relationship to German 
drama is very nearly parental. In 1765, 
the first attempt to set up a German 
national theater was made in Ham- 
burg; after three years of historic 
experiment, it failed, but it served as a 
model for the municipal theaters that 
sprang up thereafter all over the coun- 
try. Its resident chronicler was Gott- 
hold Ephraim Lessing, the playwright 
and critic, who did as much as anyone 
to rid tragedy of its addiction to dated 
heroics and bring it into some sort of 
touch with middle-class realities. Les- 
sing’s Hamburgische Dramaturgie is one 
of the great seminal works of modern 
dramatic theory. Gustaf Griindgens, 
the veteran actor and director who 
nowadays runs Hamburg’s leading 
theater, the Deutsches Schauspielhaus, 
has not let the tradition down. Outside 
Berlin, his company is the best in 
Germany. 

Heine lived for a while in Hamburg, 
and Brahms was born there; but the 
weight of the evidence suggests that 
this is a place where art is consumed 
rather than produced. Indeed, it is a 
place where everything is consumed— 
often quite conspicuously, as the shop 
windows around the inner Alster bear 
witness. Its intake of really good food 
is prodigious, even when one has taken 
into account the unadmitted anti- 
Mediterranean bias implicit in all 
German cooking. The dishes to look for 
and stay with are those which involve 
venison, pork, game birds, sea food or 





Hello from Macki 












This is a charming little German doll called Macki. 
He’s as much a part of Germany as let’s say, 
The German Federal Railroad. You'll see Macki 
and many other unique and enchanting 
things, that make Germany a land of great 
personality and beauty. 


We hope you're planning to take the train. 

For this is the way to see everything, get the 
feel of the country, without losing a kilometer 
of comfort or enjoyment. German Federal Railroad 
has much on board to offer you. It is extremely 
modern, fast, efficient and prompt. It is designed 
to delight, and it goes just everywhere... 
perhaps these are the reasons why most 

people travel by rail. 


We extend our arms to you, just like Macki, 
and look forward to escorting you through Germany. 


See your Travel Agent and ask about 
EURAILPASS — the first-class ticket through 13 West European countries. 


GERMAN FEDERAL RAILROAD —&Ss 


GENERAL AGENCY FOR NORTH AMERICA, 11 W. 42ND STREET, NEW YORK 36, N.Y. 


JOACHIM WENZEL, GENERAL REPRESENTATIVE * PHONE: LONGACRE 5-7545-6-7-B sunctsesnn 
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any member of the Wurst family. The 
senior serious restaurant is Ehmke, all 
sporting prints, aging waiters and oak- 
beamed peace. Then there is Schiimann’s 
Austernkeller, a subterranean strong- 
hold of leather and mahogany, hung 
about with signed portraits of eminent 
(and ferociously bewhiskered) clients; 
while out over the city’s lesser lake there 
juts a semicircular pleasure dome 
called the Alster Pavilion, which con- 
tains a worth-while restaurant. 

You can also eat ambitiously at the 
Ratsweinkeller, underneath the town 
hall, and at either of the two principal 
hotels, the Atlantic and the Vier 
Jahreszeiten. The Atlantic, which looks 
onto the Outer Alster, is a grand hotel 
in the Bemelmans manner, a tourist 
magnet and a convention headquarters; 
its cellar offers a list of seventy-five 
Rhine wines, matched by as many 
Moselles, and the chef’s repertoire 
features an eccentric coquille in which 
chicken, shrimps, mushrooms and 
cheese delectably coalesce. The Vier 
Jahreszeiten, which means Four Sea- 
sons and lies alongside the Inner Alster, 
is something subtly yet qualitatively 
different. About sixty years of age, two 
hundred and ten bedrooms, magnifi- 
cent food, period furniture, acres of 
tapestries, pedal-operated toilet 
flushes—how can this list of attributes 
convey to you that this is not a grand 
hotel but a great one? The service is 
lightning-swift (you order breakfast 
while climbing out of bed, and it ar- 


rives as you start running the bath 
water) yet totally devoid of tip-hungry 
servility. At the best hotels, according 
to the actor Robert Morley, there are 
no servants, only friends, and this is 
true of the Vier Jahreszeiten. Ask for a 


‘ chicken sandwich, and it will come gar- 


nished with tomate, two kinds of pickle 
and a thick slice of truffle. Cocktails 
are served with free canapés, among 
them hot cheese pastries shaped like 
minuscule swans. A room with bath 
costs less than nine dollars a day. I can- 
not define the pleasure that this thought- 
ful hostelry bestows; I can only urge 
you to share it. 


We come now to Hamburg’s night 
town, the water-front suburb of St. 
Pauli. It starts with the Reeperbahn, a 
broad, windy, sloping thoroughfare 
whose every door leads into a bar, a 
night club, a café, a dance hall or a 
library of /pornographic books. The 
floor shows vary from glum little ama- 
teur undressers to full-scale quasi- 
Parisian revues, complete with acts that 
feature jugglers, paper tearers and 
sequined pelvises. 

By day, the bars are dark. You sit and 
order a conventional Steinhager (harsh- 
est of colorless liqueurs) and its con- 
ventional chaser, a beer. A Chaplin one- 
reeler is jerkily visible on a distant, un- 
ironed screen; a jukebox plays J Wore 
Dark Glasses at Your Wedding ; and a 
lumpish girl tries dutifully to seduce 

Continued on Page 86 
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most magnificent beach you've 
ever seen. 
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Dont Stir Without Noilly Prat 





EXTRA DRY! A civilized Dry Martini is not a hooker of gin or 
vodka: it has its own distinctive taste. That’s why you should use 
enough imported Noilly Prat French Vermouth to make its 
subtle presence felt. Extra dry—pale but not pallid—it will 
make a vital difference in your cocktails, Never stir without it! 
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Restaurant. The Lido, one of Amsterdam’s premier dining spots, is magically reflected in the canal alongside the Leideskade, with terraces and flowers 
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contributing to its sense of solid Dutch well-being. The specialties are French and Indonesian. 


Amsterdam 


The city of bourgeois, cozy comfort 


by Geoffrey Cotterell 


Photograph by Marc Riboud 


@ Amsterdam is an old and cosmopolitan 
place; they play both cricket and baseball 
there, and run special newspaper editions for 
the Tour de France. The city lies like a spider’s 
web on the southwestern corner of the Zuider 
Zee along and below an arm of the sea called 
the Y or Ij, where this is joined by the Amstel 
River. The mouth of the Amstel has been cut 
into the canals that make the main streets. 
Amsterdam really has no business to exist at 
all, and certainly only the Dutch could have 
created it. 

“IT know a city,” said that noted 16th Cen- 
tury publicist, Erasmus, making a joke of un- 
deserved but lasting fame, “where the inhab- 
itants dwell on the tops of trees, like rooks.” 
For the ground beneath Amsterdam is loam 
and loose sand, and wooden piles in vast 
numbers had to be driven in to make foun- 
dations for the houses. Some of the most im- 
portant areas were once water, and water is 
still everywhere, necessitating over four hun- 
dred bridges. The great airport of Schiphol 
was a lake a hundred years ago. At that time 
there was no sign of the lovely woods to 
which Amsterdamers flock at weekends. The 
Amsterdamers have put them there. 

Amsterdam has been part of me for a long 
time, for it happened to be the first large for- 
eign city I visited. The memory I carried of 
this event of my sixteenth year consisted 
largely of hordes of cyclists, who included er- 
rand boys smoking cigars, and prosperous 
people eating enormous meals. On the whole 
I think it’s still not a bad picture, since I like 
cigars and am not averse to good eating. (Res- 
taurants like Dikker & Thijs, Bali, D’Vijff 
Vlieghen, Port van and Cleve are superb.) But 
I suppose it’s the bourgeois in me that makes 
me like Amsterdam so much. For this is the 
most splendidly bourgeois of capital cities. It 
is not at all aristocratic. Its princes have al- 
ways been merchant princes, and even the 
Royal Palace was originally the town hall. It 
has an air of coziness, a homely conviviality 
that the Dutch call gezelligheid. 

Well, for instance: Not long ago I was over 
there in order to attend a wedding. The civil 
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formalities were over and now we all had 
to go to a church in the outskirts for the 
religious ceremony. I was given a lift by 
the best man, an impulsive and radiantly 
cheerful Dutchman, not an Amsterdamer, 
whose driving showed no trace of timidity 
but whose sense of direction was weak. We 
soon lost the other cars, and several times 
approached the Central Station and re- 
ceded a different way. Then we were 
caught in a traffic jam alongside one of the 


canals. The patrician fagades of the gabled 
houses leaned down on us, the windows 
like forests of eyes. 

The time of the ceremony passed, but 
the best man was not perturbed. It couldn’t 
begin without him, he reasoned, and 
furthermore, very much furthermore, he 
had the key to the church (Dutch Re- 
formed) in his pocket. 

He was quite right. Soon we were driv- 
ing down a busy shopping street, and he 


noticed a cousin of his walking along. She 
jumped aboard and guided us to the 
church, which was miles away. The crowd 
outside was slightly impatient but the best 
man, splendid fellow, was entirely pleased 
with himself. Before long we were all back 
in the center of town again, eating an 
enormous meal. 

The moral of the story is this: their 
chance meeting in a city of nearly a 
million inhabitants seemed to strike 
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neither the best man nor his cousin, nor 
anyone at the wedding to whom I re- 
ported it, as at all peculiar. Amsterdam 
is a true-blue metropolis and yet there is 
this smallness and coziness about it, 
You never have the feeling of a big 
anonymous city bearing down on you. 
On the contrary you feel that Amster- 
dam belongs to you. People count. It’s 
a fine feeling. 

Yet this is no small town. A dozen 
different worlds are jostling here to- 
gether. One of them, a persistent jos- 
tler, is the 17th Century, the time of 
Holland’s glory. In those great days it 
was the commercial center of the world, 
up and coming. Consequently today’s 
Amsterdamers have a mild notion 
that they are living in one long 
anticlimax; they tend to nurse a love- 
hate relationship with the golden past. 
(Perhaps this explains why they have 
had a first-class emergency psychiatric 
service for the past thirty years.) But for 
visitors there is another consequence. 
Wherever you go you see people you 
think you have met before. When your 
connective reactions are functioning 
well you keep on thinking it, whether 
the feeling comes from seeing a shop 
assistant, or the man on the street cor- 
ner selling a box of kippers, or a judge 
emerging from lunch at the Grote Club 
in the shade of the Palace on the Dam 
Square. It all goes back to the pictures 
you have seen in the Rijksmuseum. 

In that 17th Century heyday there 
seems to have been a compulsive desire 
on the part of the citizens to have their 
portraits painted in groups. Whenever 
twelve or more Dutchmen gathered to- 
gether, they sent for the nearest painter. 
The magnificent results are there in the 
succession of galleries that lead—as the 
excitement mounts—to Rembrandt’s 
Night Watch, which covers the far wall 
of the farthest gallery and is always in- 
troduced by the guides as “the most 
valuable painting in the world.” This 
introduction guarantees the respect of 
all, and it is probably also a symbol of 
Amsterdam’s firm marriage of culture 
and commerce. 

The Night Watch, it must be said, 
grows on you. At every visit it seems 
more impressive, more alive than life. 
All day long parties of foreigners, youth 
groups and Dutch school children stand 
solemnly in front of the carpet which 
acts as a barrier. Captain Cocq is for- 
ever there, going out for target practice 
with his company of musketeers, and 
chatting on the way with the man in the 
bright-yellow uniform beside him. And 
all the faces stay with you, as well as the 
faces in the other supporting pictures. 
scores of 17th Century Dutch faces, so 
that if you go immediately, say, to the 
Vinicole bar in the Leidsestraat, which 
is conveniently horseshoe-shaped, you 
can glance across at fellow patrons and 
see the faces looking exactly the same 
now, three hundred years later. 

Not only do the faces still look the 
same but a very large number of the 
buildings are the same. If you go to 
De Waag, the old Weighing House, 
where they have an exhibition of his- 
torical paintings, you are aware that the 

Continued on Page 84 
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AWARDED LE GRAND PRIX AMERICGAIN + PARIS 1960 


Lord Calvert receives this honor for its superb smoothness, character and excellent 





taste. This year give Lord Calvert in the beautiful vold-embossed package with its 
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warehouses, some of which are equally 
magnificent), are the splendor of Amster- 
dam. They are an enchantment in summer, 
and in winter, if there is snow about, they 
are hardly believable. 

Of course, rich Amsterdam merchants 
no longer live in the houses: they have be- 
come offices, apartments or museums. But 
the feel of the old sumptuous days is there 
in the marble floors and the carved ceil- 
ings—especially in the houses along the 


Continued from Page 82 

surrounding district must have been ex- 
actly the same in 1609, when Henry Hud- 
son sailed off to the New World from the 
Tower of Tears just up the street. And so 
were the three great crescent canals which 
enclose the old inner city like the rings on 
a tree trunk, each representing a stage of 
expansion: Herengracht, Keizersgracht, 
Prinsengracht. These waterways, bordered 
with elms and magnificent houses (and 
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Herengracht, which was the canal to 
live on. They all have very steep stair- 
cases. There isn’t much room in Hol- 
land anywhere, so staircases tend to be 
steep, but when houses have to be built 
on forty-foot-long piles, there is an 
added motive to economize in space. So 
even in the most palatial establishments 
you move between floors in a vertical 
sort of way. 

In the less palatial the thing gets out 
of hand. Once I had a room at the top 
of a small, old hotel on one of the ca- 
nals. To reach it I had to climb three 
narrow stairways, each more testing 
than the last. On the third only my toes 
could rest firmly on the steps; it was 
the ultimate in steepness. 

Usually, on retiring, | would find 
that my key was absent from the por- 
ter’s rack and | would be told that the 
maid had left it in the door. Procedure 
was then as follows: | would make the 
ascent, find no key in the door and re- 
port on the house telephone; then | 
would hear the maid, who was elderly, 
come running up (repeat: running up); 
she would satisfy herself that it was 
neither in the door nor in the top-floor 
cupboard; then she would hurry down 
to the basement and return (still run- 
ning) with the key. 

In the morning I would wish to take 
a shower, which had to be done in a 
small compartment a couple of yards 
from my door. Procedure: finding the 
compartment locked, | would report on 
the house telephone, wait for the maid 


to come up on her reconnaissance, and 
then wait a little more while she went 
all the way down and came up again. 
She had lived her life in Amsterdam, 
and those stairs meant nothing to her, 
She was typical. It was no surprise to 


me when | walked into the new Hafen- - 


gebouw or Dock Building, where there 
is a restaurant-with-a-view on the thir- 
teenth floor, and heard an Amsterdam 
woman ahead of me say in pleased sur- 
prise, “Oh, there is an elevator!” She 
had been prepared to climb up—a splen- 
did instance of the character training 
given by Amsterdam stairs. 

These stairs are not merely in the old 
houses. Even more impressive exam- 
ples can be found in the inner and outer 
suburbs, in the masses of pinky-red 
brick apartment blocks where most of 
the population lives. Because Amster- 
damers like to have their own door to 
the street, you often open a street-level 
front door and find yourself facing a 
staircase which ascends sharply to the 
third floor without so much as a pause 
for a landing on the way. (No wonder 
there is generally a pulley system for 
hauling groceries up.) 

How spotlessly kept and how com- 
fortable are all those thousands of 
apartments! Many of the blocks were 
built forty years ago, yet they are so 
clean and neatly kept that you would 
think they had just been put up. There 
are begonias in the windows, and in 
the older blocks, mirror spyglasses at- 
tached to the wall outside, so that the 
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Tourist Office, 


Everything in one place! Snow-coned mountains and perennial palm 


trees. Modern cities and pre-Roman settlements. Superb cuisine. 
Incomparable shopping at tempting prices. Resorts, spas, hotels 
in spectacular settings. Riotous nature and peace everywhere. 


you havent 


seen Europe 


Your travel agent has the best answers. 
See him for free information, maps and 
folders, or write: Dept.A-8, Swiss National 
10 West Forty-Ninth 
Street, New York 20, New York, or 661 
Market Street, San Francisco 5, California. 
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housewife can see what’s happening in 
the street. As a matter of fact, as Karel 
Capek once pointed out, nothing is 
happening in the street because every- 
one is busy looking into his spyglass. 

The Amsterdamers have a genius for 
home life and family life; the domestic 
interiors that you glimpse as you wan- 
der about the streets all seem to be 
works of art. Sometimes you will see a 
dozen people sitting in a conversation 
piece, or a family meal in progress. (If 
ever yOu accept a dinner invitation 
here, you must be prepared to eat mem- 
orable quantities of food.) The café, 
however, is an integral part of an Am- 
sterdamer’s life—outside in summer, on 
the Leidseplein and the Rembrandt- 
plein; inside in winter, all over the 
town. The young executive leaves his 
office early, at five or five-thirty, goes 
home to his apartment in the fashion- 
able quarter round the Vondelpark 
(later on, when he can afford it, he will 
buy a house outside the city, probably 
in the direction of Hilversum—for rich 
Amsterdamers are now subtopians); 
he has a drink, and dinner, and then he 
and his wife go out to a café for coffee. 
This is followed by a stroll, and then 
home to bed—or work and bed. 

Or take a postman and his wife in 
North Amsterdam (not fashionable); 
their weekly treat is to sit at a table in 
a café, with beer and coffee. There’s a 
long, lively, very unsmart street called 
the Haarlemmerstraat, which goes west- 
ward from the Central Station: on Sat- 


urday afternoons and evenings its doz- 
ens of cafés and taverns are full of hus- 
bands and wives sitting like this at 
tables, all looking vaguely like Mr. and 
Mrs. Khrushchev. 

You can choose your atmosphere. I 
am partial, especially in cold weather, 
to Scheltema’s, which is cozy and wood- 
paneled, with a black stove in the mid- 
dle and a crooked chimney; here, all 
around, there are always Dutch jour- 
nalists and photographers, who give a 
faintly long-haired and Bohemian im- 
pression, as if they had escaped from 
illustrations to a 19th Century Russian 
novel. Or there is that group of small 
cafés in the Leidseplein (a miniature 
combination of Times Square and Pic- 
cadilly Circus), whose clientele is largely 
composed of students and artists, or 
people who look like students and 
artists. Passers-by peer in unself-con- 
sciously to see who’s inside, wave at 
acquaintances or stalk contemptuously 
on. 

People seem to have unlimited time 
to spend at these cafés. If alone, they 
will sit over a drink for an hour without 
moving, then pay the waiter and sit for 
another half hour while life goes by in 
the square, and the neons blaze 
NescAFE and KLM. Then, without 
warning, they will jump up and walk 
away in a tremendous hurry. It seems 
to be the form. 

The Leidseplein is also one of the 
two respectable centers of Amsterdam’s 

Continued on Page 164 
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the before and after dinner brandy 








Because Coronet is lighter, milder than your 
present before-dinner drink make your 

next highball with Coronet Brandy... you'll love 
the change. And after dinner enjoy a 
traditional snifter of Coronet VSQ Brandy. 


BRANDY DIST. CO. « 350 FIFTH AVE., N. Y. © CALIF. GRAPE BRANDY © 84 PROOF 
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Announcing the new Irish Golden 
Shamrock Service. Luxury section 
limited to just 16 passengers. 


Exclusive? Definitely. And elegant, too. Golden 





Shamrock Service on Irish International takes you 
aboard the nicest, newest Boeing jets, wraps you 
’round with comfort, and makes your 514-hour 
flight to Europe a delightful discovery in luxurious 
travel. Superb service by three hostesses, gourmet 
banquets on the finest china, vintage wines, choice 
liqueurs, and the incomparable hospitality of the 
friendly Irish . . . all make this your happiest 
flight yet. 

Budget limited? Choose our Silver Shamrock 
Economy Service for sizable savings. Save more 
on bargains when your flight stops at Shannon 
Duty-Free Airport. And remember, only Irish flies 
you direct to Dublin. Ask your Travel Agent. Fly 
the Shamrock Jets. 











Golden Shamrock passengers taste the delights of Irish Coffee in the lounge. They’re the 
on the most exclusive First-Class flight to Europe. 







most pampered passengers aloft... 
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Offices in: New York, Boston, Chicago, Philadelphia, San Francisco, Toronto 


NEW YORK AND BOSTON TO: DUBLIN - SHANNON - BELFAST + BIRMINGHAM - BLACK- 
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ment; girl B, stage right, is separated from 
the audience by a semi-transparent sheet, 
onto which her silhouette is thrown as she 
changes costume; and a color film, packed 
with nudist propaganda, is projected on a 
screen, stage left. Another favorite act is 
the bubble bath, stalwartly taken by some 
damp, disinterested fraiilein; and ultra- 
violet light can still be counted on to arouse 
cries of rational unbelief as it causes bikinis 
to glow in the dark. 


knuckles and potato fritters suffuses the 
sidewalks. Indoors, the atmosphere re- 
calls the hey-day (or hey-night) of the Bar- 
bary Coast gin palaces. In the larger joints, 
the stage worms out into the audience like 
a peninsula; the girls blithely patrol it, clad 
as flowers, months, countries or seasons 
of the year. The smaller places often pre- 
sent a simultaneous, tripartite perform- 
ance. Girl A, center stage, goes through a 
strip routine to phonograph accompani- 


HAMBURG 


Continued from Page 79 


you. Getting that belly-of-the-whale feel- 
ing, you depart. 

By night the scene changes. Most of 
Hamburg’s two million inhabitants seem 
to be at large on the Reeperbahn and its 
narrower tributary, the Grosse Freiheit. 
The smells of shashlik, sausages, pig’s 
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CINZANO 


VERMOUTH 


AND YOU MIX WITH THE BEST! 


Have you heard about this delightful way to enjoy Cinzano, the 200-year-old name for 


vermouth? It’s Cinzano @Cin-Cin??—half dry, half red—over ice. But no matter how you 


mix with Cinzano, you mix with the world’s most popular vermouth. As an aperitif, after- 





dinner drink, or in a cocktail, Cinzano has what only centuries can bestow—truly classic taste. 
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The local specialty, of course, 
women wrestling in mud. The poste 
call it Damenringkampf im Schlamm, 
phrase of indelible ugliness. The speg 
tacle takes place in a large, echoin 
music hall, at one end of which t 
hefty girls in trunks and bathing cap 
lethargically fling each other about i 
an oblong tank full of thick black muc 
There is a tilted mirror to heighte 
visibility, and capacious bibs are di 
tributed to protect the front rows fron 
flying spatters. It is a dull, mechanica 
ritual of scant erotic appeal, and th 
audience is mainly composed of seda 
family parties. A few yards away on 
can listen to the clamor of the Ok 
Merry Tale Jazzband, or watch a be 
dancer imported from Alexandria; an 
there is always the Blaue Peter, a bar s 
hip that it does not open until four A.M 

None of the Hamburg joints off 
anything as grossly sleazy as the Sohg 
strip clubs in London. The muscula 
goose-pimpled jollity of the Germar 
girls has much more to do with su 
mer camps and community singing thag 
with sex. The homosexual hangout 


that one finds in Paris, London ang 


New York are wholly lacking in Ha 
burg. All that worries me is the u 
complaining quiescence of the audienoe 
Shoddy, half-hearted shows are re 
ceived without protest, even with a life 
less kind of approval. I think suddenl 
of the way in which German pedestria: 
will stand motionless on the curb of ani 
empty street for minutes on end, obedi 
ently waiting for the lights to change 
and thus make movement officially 
permissible. 

Prostitution, forbidden in the rest o 
Germany, is tolerated in Hamburg. 
More than that, a whole street is re- 
served for it—the narrow, cobbled Her- 
bertstrasse, cut off at either end by high 
plank fences and watchmen whose job 
is to prevent minors from entering. The 
girls sit in rows behind plate-glass win- 
dows, lit like wax models on Fifth 
Avenue. Each window has a trap doot 
through which terms are discussed ; the 
normal fee, I gather, is between five and 
seven dollars. Some of the women doze, 
and others knit. Many are frankly bi- 


zarre. | saw one dressed in black leo-% 


tards, a tweed sports jacket and a stiff 
collar and tie; another, wearing thigh- 
length boots, leaned out of her window 
and thwacked the wall with a dog whip 
to attract attention. The men, who were 
mostly Hamburgers, kidded both of 
them in the low-German dialect known 
as Plattdeutsch. Placid gaiety was the 
keynote. 

As I left the street, I passed the local 
police station, which is hardly more 
than fifty yards away. A portrait out- 
side it caught my eye. It depicted a 
middle-aged man with high cheekbones; 
and the caption said that a reward of 
five thousand marks was offered for 
information leading to his capture. He 
was wanted for the murder and sub- 
sequent dismemberment of a Hamburg 
prostitute, part of whose chopped re- 
mains had lately been found in a neigh- 
boring alley. Could this be the dark 
underside of prosperity? I shuddered, 
and hailed the nearest cab. THE END 
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Why not 
GREECE’ 


Yes, why not Greece—as a holiday hint? 300 sunshine days a year—superb scenery—ancient monuments 











going back to 3,000 B.C.—new hotels and modern highways—crystal clear waters to bathe in—extensive 


coastline with secluded beaches—innumerable picturesque islands—opportunities for fishing and skin- 


diving ...all this can be yours, and so moderately priced too. 





You will be deeply moved by the meaning of imposing ruins like the Parthenon 
on the Acropolis. Greece gave to the world the ideals of freedom and democracy. 


he cradle of our civilization ... filled with myths and _ there, too—by air or by sea from any major city of 
temples and ancient gods dating 5,000 years back, Europe. 

ee 

“Hellas” is still a land where anybody will stop and 
talk to you, in preference to passing by. So easy to get 


Here the traveller can get close to the people... join 
them at festivals and dramas and dances... eat with them 
in their “tavernas” (restaurants) where you walk into the 
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kitchen and select your dishes from the 
cooking-pots. (Wonderfully tasty food, too!) 

The climate of Greece is as friendly as her 
people... balmy and delightful all year 
round. Most of the time you can actually dine 
out-of-doors... or see a Greek tragedy in an 
ancient amphitheater ... literally, under the 
stars. 


PLENTY TO DO AND SEE 


And you can see so much of Greece, so easily. 
A network of excellent highways has made 


ay 





Music and dousing are part of the Greek way of 
life. Each part of the country has its own dances. 
The Evzone uniform above which was the cos- 
tume of mountain people is now the uniform of 
the Royal Guards. 


it simple to hire a car. And the coaches! They 
take you everywhere in a style and comfort 
far beyond your idea of a typical “bus:’ Fares 
are strikingly moderate. Also, all guides in 
Greece are trained and licensed for their 
work, are usually college-educated or college 
students. They are proud of their country and 
its historical antiquities, so you get a great 
deal out of the side-trips you take. 


THE SCENIC BEAUTY 
ENCHANTS YOU 


You can fly all over Greece, too... very eco- 
nomically. The country is geographically 
small, so you can fly from Athens to the 
island of Corfu in the north in only an hour 
and a half. Air travel is also an excellent way 
to see the characteristic landscapes of Greece. 
And your first sight of the Greek Islands in 
the sea will thrill you! 


SHORT BOAT TRIPS, TOO 
In fact, you will probably want to visit some 





The monastery in Patmos. The island of Patmos, 
where St. John wrote the Apocalypse, is one of 
the hundreds of picturesque islands with their 
white-washed houses that stand out like jewels in 
the Aegean Sea. Each island has a character of its 
own, most with hotel accommodations. Get away 
from it all on one of these beautiful spots. 


of these famous islands by boat... perhaps 
Crete, where you will see the excavated 
Palace of Knossos, marking the brilliant 





A closer look at the Parthenon with its magnifi- 
cent Doric columns and detailed sculpture built 
by Pericles in 437 B.C. One is deeply impressed 
by the skill and culture that ancient Greece has 
passed on to us and which fills its rich museums. 


Minoan civilization of about 2,000 B.C. Or 
sail to Rhodes, whose colorful, layer-upon- 
layer history includes the “Colossus of 
Rhodes;’ one of the seven wonders of the 
ancient world (now vanished). 


TRAVELLING BY CAR? 
If you are bringing your car, catch the car- 
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My Travel Agent is 


Street 


NATIONAL TOURIST ORGANIZATION OF GREECE H-11 
120 East 56th Street, New York 22. PLaza 5-0569 


ferry from the heel of Italy (Brindisi) and 
enjoy a lovely day’s sail, until you reach the 
Greek mainland. 


YOU'LL WANT TO RETURN 


You can come back to Greece, vacation after 
vacation, and always see new places, make 
new friends, enjoy new tours. Bring your 





The Barvesidis of the Erechtheion — another 
wonder on the Acropolis—columns in the graceful 
form of maidens. 


camera, for Greece is an f-22 country; the 
light is brilliagt as the Mediterranean itself 
and the cleanly white-washed houses reflect 
light into every picturesque corner. 

Ask your Travel Agent about Greece. He 
can make all the arrangements. Meantime, 
read up on Greece and her attractions in the 
many beautiful pictuf€-folders you can ob- 
tain by mailing the coupon. * 





Near Athens and in the islands there are numer- 
ous beaches with modern cabanas and bathing 
facilities. You can swim practically all year round 

.. the swimming in October is like the Atlantic 
in July—if not even better! 


GRH HC EF 


means: color, light, hospitality and warmth 
Read about beautiful Greece! 





Send me your vacation folders telling me all about glorious Greece. 
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Canadian Club comes packaged for Christmas giving— 
at no extra cost—in a variety of multi-colored, embossed 
foil wraps, topped with ribbon and hand-tied bow. 


It’s “The Best In The House” in 87 lands. 


Canadian Club 


Imported in bottle from Canada 
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Impressions of 
Moscow 


An American discovers that 
Russians are as stubborn, self-righteous, 
genial and dynamic as we are— 


but in diametrically opposite ways 


by George Nelson 





@ The conditions under which I lived 
in Moscow were unusual. There had 
been nothing quite like them before for 
Americans, and in the time that has 
passed Americans have not had any 
similar opportunity to know the Mus- 
covites and be known by them. I lived in 
Moscow during the summer of 1959, as 
designer for the American National 
Exhibition. It was a time which coin- 
cided with a relatively warm period in 
the cold war. The show was inaugurated 
with hopeful speeches by the Soviet 
Premier and the U.S. Vice President, 
and played to millions of Russians, 
many of whom got in over the fence 
when the backs of the police were turned. 

As designers of the exhibition, our 
group enjoyed the conveniences of an 
official position, but suffered none of 
the restrictions. We had full freedom 
of movement and the opportunity to 
meet many people. We were in the 
country long enough to learn some- 
thing about it, but our adventures and 
arguments had much more to do with 
the facts and dreams of everyday life 
than with international problems. I was 
introduced to Khrushchev, but found, 
alas, that a quick smile and handshake 
were not enough to illuminate the 
depths of Soviet grand strategy. 

Any exhibition is an ephemeral 
thing. Ours lasted forty-two days and 
closed. What has remained for me is 
expressed in the anecdotes that follow. 
We found you cannot crack a barrier, 
such as the Iron Curtain, without set- 
ting up a two-way street.| We found 
that whatever their political opinion, 
you could not work and talk with these 
warm and friendly people without lik- 
ing them. And it was both amusing and 
disconcerting to discover that in many 
ways they areas stubborn, self-righteous 
and stuffy as we are. 


CLASS 


Moscow evokes images of dark, 
iron-hard winters, but when midsummer 
comes the city can get as hot as Kan- 
sas. On some days the exhibition site, 
clogged with smoking diesel trucks and 
tractors, welding torches and swirling 
clouds of dust, seemed like the Sahara. 

The day the man from Moscow 
Radio came was such a day. I was 
wearing dark glasses, torn chinos and 
scuffed shoes. From the belt up I was a 
tattoo of perspiration mixed with dust. 
My visitor, neatly dressed in a summer 
suit, was head of the Italian section of 
the broadcasting system, which gave us 
a common language. We talked about 
Italy with nostalgia. about the progress 
of the exhibition with apprehension and 
about the weather, which was “un- 
usual.” Then he asked me about my 
role in the exhibition. I explained it. 


There was an incredulous gasp. “But 
you are a big shot,” he exclaimed. 
“Why are you going around looking 
like a common laborer?” 

“Nothing remarkable about it at 
all,” I said. “You see, we don’t have 
class distinctions in America the way 
you do in the Soviet Union.” 

The remark was made as a joke, but 
to a Russian there is nothing funny 
about a foreigner’s implying imperfec- 
tions in a perfect system. I had to pay a 
price for my indiscretion. It was an un- 
smiling lecture on The Abolition of 
Classes in the Soviet Union, drawn, no 
doubt, from many broadcasts of Radio 
Moscow, delivered in flawless Italian. 
It took twenty-six minutes, without 
intermission, 


EXPERIMENT 


A standard topic of conversation for 
foreign residents in Moscow is the 
atrocious quality of Soviet building. 
The stories are not idly malicious; they 
come from people who have to live with 
the situation. At the exhibition we got 
our own taste of it—concrete slabs so 
bad you could have gone through them 
with a teaspoon, walls plastered by 
women workers who could not pos- 
sibly have seen a trowel before. 

There are many reasons for the taste- 
lessness and poor quality of Russian 
building. For one thing, Russia has 
never distinguished itself for its build- 
ing, and never produced an architect 
of consequence. And then Russia has 
been beset by all sorts of difficulties 
during the past four decades. One of the 
worst, of course, was the Nazi inva- 
sion, which increased the shortage of 
dwellings to tens of millions of units. 
Given the dimensions of their housing 
problem, and the need for skills which 
would take a generation to develop, one 
might conclude that the Russians would 
do well to stick to outer space. 

That was my unconsidered opinion 
until I visited the Institute for Experi- 
mental Building, an organization cre- 
ated two or three years ago. I discovered 
there that the method which produced 
the sputniks may have even more spec- 
tacular results in building. 

The problem is how to produce im- 
mense quantities of housing in a coun- 
try lacking building skills. The answer: 
get rid of the need for the skills. Take 
the buildings away from the carpenters 
and bricklayers, and put them on as- 
sembly lines. Convert building, in one 
huge leap, from a slow, handicraft 
trade to a mass-production industry. 

The Institute’s job is to create proto- 
types for the building industry. One of 
the projects I looked at was a four- 
story walk-up apartment for thirty-six 
families. It was an attractive building 
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in the Scandinavian manner, with bal- 
conies, picture windows and a low-pitched 
roof. Samples were being set up in Central 
Asia, Siberia, the Ukraine, and so on, to 
test the design, which would be modified 
until satisfactory. By 1965, this building 
will be the minimum standard for design 
and construction in its category for the en- 
ire country. Other groups at the Institute 
were already working on approaches to the 
prototypes for 1970. The procedure is 


common in industry everywhere, but no 
other country has ever attempted a total 
building program on this basis. 

Another project in its beginning stage 
was a bathroom to be molded in two pieces. 
The pieces, when buttoned together, would 
contain not only fixtures but walls, floor 
and ceiling. The basic idea was presented 
in the United States in the early Thirties, 
but will probably still be just an idea when 
the Russians are in full production. 


Much of the work is derivative, obvi- 
ously based on things already familiar in 
Europe and the United States. There were 
designs for schools, hotels, movie theaters 
and so on. But some surprised me. I recall 
an apartment plan which showed de- 
mountable partitions of the kind ordinarily 
seen in office buildings. “Why do you put 
movable partitions in a dwelling?”’ I asked. 

Almost apologetically they explained. 
Under the present Seven-Year Plan, one 
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hundred million people are to be put 
into new housing by 1965. This means 
using space with great economy. “After 
1965,” they said, “space isn’t going to 
be so tight. We will be able to have more 
and larger rooms. Putting movable par- 
titions in present apartments will enable 
us to improve the apartments later, 
without tearing them apart.” 

The most striking project was an 
apartment house constructed with a 
reinforced concrete framework. The 
rooms were to be prefabricated in a 
factory and slipped into the proper 
slots by cranes, like file drawers. The 
designers estimated that assembly 
time, after the site work was done, 
might run two or three weeks. 

“Are you sure it’s a good idea?” I 
asked. “It seems a little cumbersome 
to fabricate the apartments completely 
and have to haul those huge boxes all 
over the countryside.” 

“You may be right,” one replied. 
“We will have to build it to find out.” 

“And if you fail?” 

“Perhaps you have forgotten our 
name,” he said. “‘We are the Institute 
for Experimental Building. It’s part of 
our job to fail from time to time. How 
else do we learn anything?” 


SHOPPING 


One day we went looking frantically 
for a sledge hammer. It was not much 
different from other days, for the entire 
construction period of the exhibition 
was marked by crises. Some difficulties, 
such as language problems, bad weather 
and a tight schedule, were understand- 
able. Others, such as the inexplicable 
lack of a tool crib and stock room, 
meant we were always losing tools or 
lacking supplies, and it was necessary 
to chase into town for them. Shopping 
in Moscow is like shopping nowhere 
else, and we had some curious ex- 
periences. 

You would think that in a city of 
more than five million one could buy 
a sledge hammer. Furthermore, you 
would think that the place to find it 
would be a hardware store. The first 
problem arose when we grabbed a 
staff car and found that our driver did 
not know where to find a hardware 
store. He finally recommended that we 
go to GUM, the big department store 
across from the Kremlin. GUM had a 
large heap of galvanized watering cans 
in the first area where we were sent, and 
some nice children’s tool kits in the 
second. On the suggestion of a helpful 
clerk we climbed back into the car and 
drove across town to a real hardware 
store. The customers were packed three 
deep at the two counters. My inter- 
preter was clearly accustomed to such 
situations, for she plunged through the 
lines, grabbed the harassed clerk and 
demanded a sledge hammer. The dis- 
placed customers looked reproachfully 
at her but said nothing. The clerk pro- 
duced a tack hammer and a hatchet. 

During all this I looked around, not- 
ing that the establishment was neatly 
split between hardware and electrical 
supplies. In the latter department a 
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large assortment of lamps evoked early 
childhood memories: green silk lamp- 
shades and a few pink ones, stretched 
on curvaceous wire frames, and lamp 
bases of marble, alabaster and onyx. 
In a country so accomplished in the 
manufacture of jets and satellites, the 
prevailing passion for décor of the 
1890-1910 period is interesting. Any- 
way, there was no sledge hammer, and 
we were sent around the corner. 

Hardware store number two was 
different from number one. Both stores 
occupied beat-up quarters, but the 
manager of the second clearly had bet- 
ter taste and more imagination than 
his—I almost said “competitor” — 
neighbor. The shelves were fluorescent- 
lighted, items were neatly displayed, 
ind the general atmosphere was or- 
derly, but I saw little of what passes for 
hardware in the West. A spotty collec- 
tion of hand tools, some ornate door 
handles, a half-dozen sizes of wood 
screws but no nuts or bolts, and some 
very reasonably priced home workshop 
kits. Almost half of the stock con- 
sisted of heavy roller bearings and 
abrasive wheels. Here, as in the first 
store, it was hard to imagine on what 
basis the merchandise had been as- 
sembled. Unfortunately, it included no 
sledge hammer. 

Store number three was the most 
baffling. It consisted of green velvet 
draperies, two dour old women and a 
collection of enormous ball bearings, 
each placed a yard from its neighbors 
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on otherwise empty shelves. The 
women viewed us with deep suspicion 
and disapproval, and while they oc- 
cupied themselves with evading the 
interpreter’s questions I meditated on 
the hammering potential of a thirty- 
pound steel ball. 

Finally we took our problem to the 
Russian manager of the project, an 
intelligent and helpful man. He didn’t 
get us the tools, for this would have 
taken four days and papers in triplicate, 
but he did give us an explanation. The 
U.S.S.R. is simply bulging ‘ith sledge 
hammers, but they are not considered 
a consumer item. They are sold directly 
to the railroads and construction trusts 
by the factories that make them. 

It was the same story with wire. We 
needed miles of it to hang the exhibits 
and had assumed it would be available. 
Not at all. The hardware stores had 
none, and no place to direct us. I got 
the idea of going to a frame shop to lo- 
cate a source of picture wire, but no one 
knew where to find one and the city had 
no telephone book. And when we did 
find one, it was only to learn that Rus- 
sian pictures are hung on cord, not wire. 

Leaving the shep, we noticed in its 
window some glass display shelves, 
hung on what appeared to be transpar- 
ent plastic line. We rushed back and 
asked what it was. A kind of nylon, 
the clerk said. Was it strong? It could 
hold up an elephant, he asserted. Where 
had he gotten hold of the precious 

Continued on Page 95 
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Continued from Page 93 
stuff? He snorted. Nothing precious 
about it at all. You could get it any- 
where: department stores, fishing- 
tackle stores, sporting-goods stores. 
And that was how our exhibition, 
built without sledge hammers, without 
wire, came to be hung on Soviet nylon. 


CO-OPERATION 


As the days went by, and people got 
better acquainted, it came as less and 
less of a surprise to discover one area 
after another in which Russian and 
American attitudes showed up as mir- 
ror images. The American is taught, 
through an immensely powerful net- 
work involving government, press, 
radio, schools and so on, that Com- 
munism is the invention of the devil. 
The Russian gets exactly the same 
thing in reverse, through an even more 
powerful network. The American is 
convinced that socialism is funda- 
mentally inefficient, and his view is 
matched by the Russian’s opinion of 
capitalism, Each people believes its 
system is highly democratic, and the 
other’s is not. |The results, shared by 
both sides, are smug self-righteousness 


“No man ever stands so 
Straight as when he 
Stoops to help a bos” 
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and an unremitting effort to keep young 
and innocent minds uncontaminated 
by subversive outside influences. 

In Moscow we got the full blast of 
Russian fears that the exhibition would 
contain dangerous propaganda. We 
were censored in the press and we were 
systematically heckled. But the most 
interesting reactions came from hon- 
estly antagonistic and indignant visi- 
tors. One of their favorite gathering 
places was the art gallery. 

The painting collection, which caused 
much agitation among Washington 
politicians, turned out to be one of the 
most effective American statements in 
the exhibition. Every major school or 
attitude in United States painting was 
shown, and the immense variety told 
the Russians, in a way no printed state- 
ment could have, that American artists 
were indeed free to paint as they chose. 
The show, naturally, contained a num- 
ber of abstract pictures and the average 
Russian reacted to them much as the 
average American. The “give my six- 


year-old a few buckets of paint or mud and 
he could do better” kind of remark was 
typical, but occasionally a visitor would get 
genuinely mad. One came close to precipi- 
tating a riot. 

‘What does this mean?” he demanded 
of the guide on duty. pointing to a large 
painting in which no subject matter was 
discernible. 

The guide attempted to explain, but with 
no success. People crowded around to 


listen. The guide tried again, but only got 
the visitor madder. 

“I am a Soviet citizen,”’ he roared, with 
the obvious approval of most of the people 
standing around. “‘I paid my ruble to get in 
and I have a right to an explanation of this 
picture. | demand an explanation.” 

More people pressed into the gallery to 
see what was going on. The guide, in some- 
thing of a panic, sent for someone more 
knowledgeable about modern painting. 


There were new explanations, but these 
also failed to convince the visitor. Others 


began shouting. Quite clearly this portion 
of our attempt at international co-opera- 
tion was on the toboggan. 

Then a savior appeared. Not an Amer- 
ican, but a Russian. He was middle-aged, 
and as far as anyone could make out, just 
one of the crowd. He stepped over to the 
now raving visitor and took him by the arm. 

Continued on Page 147 
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Los Caracoles, in 

‘ Barcelona, 
Spain, is jovial, 
inexpensive and 
hearty. It specializes 
in snails but has a 
varied menu. Owner 
Antonio Bofarull 
hefts a quartette of 
live langoustes. 





EUROPE’S 
FINE 
RESTAURANTS 


@ For the seventh consecutive year HOLIDAY selects the fine 
restaurants of Europe. You will find not only 

the great eating places of Europe’s cities but many 
lesser-known ones in small towns and 

rural areas. In our choices we have had the 

co-operation of the Grand Senechal in America of the 
Confrérie des Chevaliers du Tastevin, 

one of the oldest and most respected of the world’s 
societies dedicated to the knowledge and 

enjoyment of fine foods and wines, of Frank Schoonmaker, 
noted gourmet and expert on wines, and of other 
knowledgeable people who live in 

Europe or visit it frequently. We wish there 

could be more “‘little wonder” restaurants, the kind 

that serve excellent food at modest prices, and 

which knowing visitors hoard as personal 

discoveries—but too often they are so small that any 
increase in their patronage would crowd them 

severely, or they lack the facilities 


for service of the larger, more expensive places. 





AUSTRIA 

Vienna 

Am Franziskanerplatz . . . One of Vi- 
enna’s best; relaxed dining in several 
small rooms. 

Imperial Hotel Restaurant .. . A most 
distinguished hotel-restaurant; elegant 
neoclassic décor. 

Sacher’s Hotel Restaurant . . . Tradi- 
tional Viennese cuisine in a famous but 
slightly old-fashioned hotel. 

Three Hussars . . . Vienna’s most glam- 
orous restaurant; candlelight and music. 


Salzburg 
Goldener Hirsch . . . Intimate hotel din- 
ing room that draws celebrities. 


BELGIUM 

Brussels 

The Carlton . . . Handsome décor in- 
doors and a garden for summer dining; 
one of Belgium’s great. 

Filet de Boeuf et Ambassadeurs... A 
favorite of Belgian gourmets. 

La Couronne . .. Rathskeller décor and 
grilled foods; on historic Grand’Place. 
L’Epaule de Mouton (Chantraine) . . . 
Reservations necessary in this seven- 
table gastronomic heaven. 


DENMARK 

Copenhagen 

Coq d’Or . . . Famous for Danish hors 
d’oeuvres and French cuisine. 

Divan I... Top dining spot in Copen- 
hagen’s renowned Tivoli Gardens. 

7 Nationer . . . International cuisine in 
seven different national rooms. 

Wivex ... Hearty Danish food in one of 
Europe’s largest restaurants. 


ENGLAND 
London 

Caprice ... Good value for those wish- 
ing to rub elbows with entertainment- 
arts celebrities. French cuisine. 
Connaught Hotel Restaurant . . . Fash- 
ionable crowd and perhaps the best 
hotel food in London. 

Cog d’Or . . . Famous for Chicken-on- 
the-Spit and French specialties. Lux- 
urious tavern décor. 

Mirabelle . . . French cuisine in a fash- 
ionable Mayfair restaurant. 

Peter Evans’ Eating Houses .. . Kingly 
St. & Kensington High St. . . . Steaks, 
soups and scampi in friendly rooms. 
Savoy Hotel Restaurants . . . World- 
famous dining rooms especially suited 
for large-scale entertaining. 
Simpson’s-in-the-Strand . . . Noted for 
beef carved at your table, for ale in 
pewter mugs and English tradition. 
Wheeler’s Old Compton Street . . . Sea 
food at one of Soho’s best. 

White Tower . .. Greek cuisine and sea 
food in a plush Soho restaurant. 


Bath 
Hole in the Wall... Unusual dishes in 
this cellar restaurant. 


FRANCE 

Paris 

Berkeley Hotel Restaurant . . . One of 
Paris’ smartest luncheon and dining 
spots. Compared to New York’s “21.” 
Grand Vefour . .. Period décor in one of 
Paris’ great restaurants. 

Joseph .. . A stand-by still not too well 
known to tourists; elegant and small. 
Lapérouse . . . Duck and soufflés are 
specialties in old-fashioned small rooms. 
Lasserre . . . Elegant; sweetbreads and 
a Cointreau soufflé are specialties. 


L’Escargot Montorgueil . . . Snails, fish 
and meat dishes are specialties in a 
building that dates from Henry II. 
Maxim’s .. . Posh showcase of the chic 
and celebrated. 

Plaza Athénée Hotel Restaurant . 
Dine fashionably in spring and summer 
on courtyard terrace; during cooler 
months, in elegant dining room. 
Taillevent . ..Solidly, classically French 
with a gargantuan wine list. 

Tour d’Argent . . . A floodlit view of 
Notre Dame on weekends from one of 
the world’s great restaurants. 


Avalion 
Hotel de la Poste... An old coaching 
inn; lobster and trout specialties. 


Avignon 

Chez Lucullus . . . Famous for Pro- 
vencal dishes and the celebrated local 
wine, Chateauneuf-du-Pape. 


Beaulieu-sur-Mer 

La Réserve Hotel Restaurant .. . Dine 
on a terrace with a view of Monte 
Carlo; one of the Riviera’s most dis- 
tinguished hotel-restaurants. 


Bordeaux 
Dubern .. . Bordeaux’s best, with a great 
carte of regional wines. 


Bougival 
Cog Hardi . . . Dine on terraces over- 
looking the Seine; immaculate service. 


Cannes 

Carlton Hotel Restaurant . . . Interna- 
tional celebrities in a dining room of 
pre-World War I elegance. 

Da Bouttau . . . Touristy, but excellent 
food and good fun. 


Col de la Luére (near Lyon) 

Mere Brazier .. . View of Lyon country- 
side from one of France’s best. 

Eze 

La Chévred’Or ... Housed in a medieval 
building with a sweeping view of the 
Mediterranean. 

ilihaeusern (near Colmar) 

Auberge de 'lll. . . Great country din- 
ing; Alsatian wines and specialties. 

La Basse-Goulaine (near Nantes) 
Mon Reve . . . Attractive country res- 
taurant near the Loire River. 


La Brague (Antibes) 

La Bonne Auberge . .. One of Riviera’s 
great; dine in charming Provengal 
room or on flower-decked terrace. 
Les Baux 

Baumaniére . . . Restful dining on ter- 
race or in the 16th Century Provengal 
building. Great classic cuisine. 

Nice 

Raynaud . . . Elegant dining; overlook- 
ing the sea. 

Noves (near Avignon) 

La Petite Auberge . . . Provengal spe- 
cialties in an old chateau. 
St.-Paul-de-Vence 

La Colombe d’Or . . . Fine Provencal 
food, carefully prepared. In summer, 
dine in a flowering courtyard. 
Saulieu 

Hotel de la Céte d’Or . Perhaps 
France’s greatest cuisine in a small 
hotel dining room. 

Talloires 

Le Pere Bise . . . Crayfish, trout, lamb 
and chicken a /a créme are specialties of 
this charming spot on Lake Annecy. 
Thoissey (near Macon) 

Chapon Fin... Lyonnais cuisine in one 
of best small-town restaurants. 
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Vienne 

Pyramide . . . One of the world’s truly 
great restaurants in a provincial town. 
Reservations a “must.” 


Villeneuve-de-Marsan 

(South of Bordeaux) 

Darroze .. . A gastronomic mecca with 
a remarkable cellar. 


GERMANY 
Berlin 

Ritz Restaurant . . . A small, exotic 
room offering exotic Oriental fare. 


Assmannshausen 
Krone ... A view of the Rhine and its 
castles; Rhine salmon and trout. 


Dusseldorf 
Breidenbacher Hof . . . Gastronomic 
treats in luxurious German hotel. 


Frankfurt 

Arnold Grill and Kaiserkeller . . . Ger- 
man elegance in Frankfurt’s best. 
Briickenkeller . .. Sea-food specialties in 
an ancient, vaulted, monastery cellar. 


Munich 

Humplmayr . . . Bavarian elegance in 
romantic Hunting Castle Room. 
Schwarzwdilder-Weinhaus . . . One of 
Munich’s oldest and most famous. 
Walterspiel (Hotel Vier Jahreszeiten)... 
Continental cuisine in elegant sur- 
roundings. 


HOLLAND 

Amsterdam 

Amstel Hotel Restaurant . . . Gracious 
dining in Holland’s top hotel. 

Dikker & Thijs . . . Hearty food in a 
décor combining Dutch and French. 
Oegstgeest (near The Hague) 

De Beukenhof . . . Garden dining in an 
Old World village. 


The Hague 

Hotel des Indes Restaurant . . . Lux- 
urious dining in Embassy Quarter. 
House of Lords . . . Gypsy violinists 
and celebrities in a smart room. 
Tampat Senang . . . East Indian décor 
and cuisine. 


Rotterdam 
Cog d’Or .. . A candlelit room, or, in 
summer, a garden for outdoor dining. 


Veenendaal 
Koetshuis . . . Provincial cuisine in a 
woodland restaurant. 


Vreeland (near Amsterdam) 
Restaurant-Rotisserie Napoléon (Hotel 
de Nederlanden) . . . Comfortable din- 
ing in a charming canal-side hotel. 


IRELAND 
Dublin 

Restaurant Jammet ... A Dublin tradi- 
tion; cuisine has French overtones. 
Russell Hotel . . . Trout and Irish game 
in a fashionable setting. 


ITALY 

Rome 

Alfredo alla Scrofa . . . Specialties in- 
clude Saltimbocco 4 la Romana and 
chicken cooked with prosciutto. 
Boar’s Head Grill, Hotel Flora . . . One 
of Rome’s most satisfying. 

Capriccio . . . Gay elegance in modern 
dining room and upstairs terrace; Café 
Society and cinema celebrities. 
Hostaria dell’ Orso The mag- 
nificence of medieval Italy, from the 
tavern-bar to the Cabala Room, perhaps 
Europe’s most beautiful night club. 
Fontanella . . . Tuscan specialties such 
as noodles cooked in hare sauce. A 
great place for game dishes. 

Passetto ... A favorite with Romans. 
Tre Scalini . . . \ts dining terrace faces 
the Bernini fountains; dessert specialty 
is Tartufo Gelato, a chocolate ice and 
cherries sprinkled with chocolate chips. 


Bologna 
Pappagallo . . . Substantial Bolognese 
fare in an ancient carriage house. 


Florence 

Baldini . . . Great Tuscan specialties in 
this unpretentious room include skew- 
ered larks, thrushes, pheasant. 

Hotel Excelsior-Italia Restaurant .. . 
Glamorous hotel dining on the banks 
of the Arno. 

Sabatini . . . Substantial food in lovely 
rooms; popular with Florentines. 
Trattoria Sostanza . . . Meals served 
family style. Situated in an alley near 
Excelsior Hotel. 

Milan 

Barca d’Oro . . . Quality cuisine, per- 
haps somewhat lacking in originality. 
Giannino . . . A glass wall exposes a 
spotless kitchen which prepares Tuscan 
specialties. 

Savini... A favorite of native Milanese; 
faces the famous Galleria. 


Naples 

Excelsior Hotel Restaurant . .. The very 
best food in a city shy of first-class 
restaurants. 

San Felice Circeo 

Maga Circe . . . Shrimp, mussel and 
veal specialties in a seaside hotel, half- 
way between Rome and Naples. 


Dikker & Thijs, in Amsterdam, is the Netherlands’ most expensive restaurant. 


§8a— 
a 


Diners enjoy French-inspired dishes to the music of a string ensemble. 
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Turin 

Cambio . . . Dine in 19th Century red 
plush and crystal rooms or, in summer, 
ona terrace facing the Carignano Palace. 


Venice 

Danieli Royal Excelsior Hotel . . . Dine 
on terrace with view of the Grand Canal. 
Gritti Palace Hotel . . . One of Venice’s 
most distinguished hotel dining rooms 
with a canal-side terrace. 

Harry’s Bar . . . This spectacular bistro 
attracts gay celebrity crowd, offers sur- 
prisingly fine food and drinks. 
Taverna La Fenice . . . Close to the 
Fenice Theater; attracts an opera 
crowd. Sea food a specialty. 


Ventimiglia 

La Mortola . . . Pastoral dining in a 
garden spot off the highway near the 
French border. 


Verona 

Dodici Apostoli . . . Trout from Lake 
Garda, game birds in season, in a small 
room with frescoed walls and ceiling. 


NORWAY 
Oslo 

La Belle Sole... Norway’s top gourmet 
spot; sea-food specialties. 

Restaurant George’s . . . Intimate and 
subdued. A fashionable meeting place. 


Bergen 
Bellevue Restaurant .. . In the hills over- 
looking Bergen with a view of the city. 


Stavanger 

Atlantic Hotel’s Restaurants ... Down- 
stairs room represents old Stavanger 
square; upstairs room an old sail loft. 


PORTUGAL 
Lisbon 

Hotel Aviz Restaurant . 
tops in Portuguese dining. 
Tavares . . . Conservative clientele in 
this elegantly appointed restaurant. 


. . Absolute 


SCOTLAND 

Edinburgh 

George Hotel’s Ambassador Restau- 
rant . . . Edinburgh’s most elegant 
hotel-dining spot. 

Glasgow 

The Gay Gordon . . . Scottish steaks and 
scampi. 

Gleneagles 

Gleneagles Hotel Restaurant ... Scottish 
game dishes in this great resort hotel. 


SPAIN 
Madrid 

Botin (on Calle Cuchilleros) . .. A favor- 
ite of bullfighters and aficionados. Fa- 
mous for roast suckling pig and lamb. 
Commodore ... A great spot for Span- 
ish game, also rotisserie dishes. 

Hogar Gallego . . . Hearty Spanish fare 
with sea-food specialties. 

Horcher’s . . . Elegant Madrid dining 
among celebrities. 


Barcelona 

Circulo Ecuestre . . . Smooth service, 
sound cuisine in clublike atmosphere. 
Los Caracoles ... No grande cuisine 
here; good, simple Spanish food. 

Ritz Hotel . . . Perhaps Barcelona’s 
most satisfying dining spot. 

El Escorial 

Hotel Filipe II Restaurant . . . One of 
Spain’s most delightful hotels. 


Paima de Mallorca 

Triton ... An unpretentious restaurant- 
bar offering superb sea food; their Zar- 
zuela in arich brandy sauceisa specialty. 





Horseshoe Grill in the Hotel Schweizerhof, 


Berne, Switzerland, is famed 
for intimacy and huge, juicy steaks. 


SWEDEN 
Stockholm 

Grand Hotel Restaurant... Enjoy great 
smorgasbord and dine on terrace or in 
Winter Garden. 

Riche . . . Luxurious dining; perhaps 
Stockholm’s best. 

Stallmdastaregarden . . . This 300-year- 
old inn, fifteen minutes from town, is 
famous for hors d’oeuvres. 
Teatergrillen . . . International cuisine, 
a favorite of theatrical celebrities. 


SWITZERLAND 

Basel 

Odeon Grill . .. Grilled and sea foods in 
this fashionable room. 

Three Kings Hotel Restaurant . . . The 
city’s finest cuisine. 


Berne 

Bellevue-Palace Hotel Grill . . . Great 
hotel cuisine and service in the Grill, a 
fine view of the city and the Alps from 
the Dining Terrace. 

Horseshoe Grill (Hotel Schweizerhof)... 
Candlelight, soft music, gourmet food 
and great wines in this cozy grill. 


Geneva 

Amphitryon (Hotel des Bergues).. . 
Conservative crowd in an elegant hotel 
restaurant. 

Le Gentilhomme (Hotel Richemond)... 
Relaxed dining; worldly crowd. 


St. Moritz 
Chesa Veglia . . . A celebrity-haunted 
spot housed in a chalet. 


Zug 

Aklin . .. Complete dining satisfaction 

in ancient mountain inn. 

Zurich 

Ermitage . . . One of the country’s best. 

Kronenhalle . .. Great food in a friendly 

room hung with original Matisses, 

Picassos, Bonnards. 

Veltliner Keller .. . For years a Zurich 

favorite; in ancient-mansion setting. 
THE END 


















Regular High-Fidelity or STEREO records 


~ TCHAIKOVSKY: & 


1812 Overture 


Capriccio Italien 










aad 
ANTAL DORATI 


MINNEAPO YMPHONY ORCH 


THE BUTTON-DOWN MIND 





1 A great record 


the most exciting read- 


heard 


ing lve ever 


High Fidelity 


7. “‘One..of the funni- 
est... most original 
of the modern comics” 

HiFi Stereo Review 














4. Complete score. 

The audience was be- 
side itself with pleas- 
ure'’—New York Times 





DAVE BRUBECK 


QUARTET 


24. Swanee River, The 
Lonesome Road, Basin 
Street Blues; Ol’ Man 
River, 4 more 


IT'S THE TALK OF THE TOWN 





Rhapsody in Blue 
An American in Paris 





18. A new recording of 
these Gershwin scores. 


“Mr. Bernstein does it | 


expertly’’—N.Y. Times 


FROM 
THE MOVIES 


DORIS DAY-Pitiow Talk 
plus 10 more 


17. Also: The Best of 
Everything, Smile, On 
the Beach, Gigi, Happy 
Anniversary, etc. 








World 
a 
(Certain 
Smile 
plus 10 


more 


Plelal Lad MATHIS 


BRUNO WALTER 
DOLUMOA svsenony One 


15.. ‘One of the last 
Titans of the podium 
in our time'’—Chris- 
tian Science Monitor 









































































































































EILEEN FARRELL 
PUCCINI ARIAS 








LISTENING IN 


WEr iH 


<—— rl 


AN INTRODUCTION 
TO COLUMBIA 


STEREOPHONIC SOUND 
[COLUMBIA] 






























LORD'S PRAYER | |THE BROTHERS FOUR . BOUQUET THE PLATTE 
WF TEL 
TABERNAC he ‘CHOIR 4 PERCY & Encore of Golde 
FAITH 
em & 
RIN 4 
ies Be ST GS 
a Tenderly 
HOORAY FOR Laura 
BATTLE HYMN OF THE REPUBLIC HOLLYWOOD @ Speak Low 
Fel THE LORD'S PRAYER-9 more plus 9 more 
2 44 30. Also: Londonderry 47. Folk favorites sung 19. Cheek To Cheek, 28. Also: The Song 20. Also: Enc 
¥e ‘ Air, Blessed Are They by today’s most excit- Blues in the Night from Moulin Rouge, Ebb The Great Pret 
; ' That Mourn, For Unto ing team “‘in sprightly Night and Day, Over Tide, Beyond the Sea, Magic Touch, 
‘ mi Us a Child is Born, etc fashion’ Billboard the Rainbow, 8 more Intermezzo, etc Gets in Your Ey 
THE FABULOUS \ 
[pane canton . GRAND CAN 
SYMPHONY NO. 6 SUITE 
| CLEVELAND ORCH. CASH 
SZELL ~ what 
Se 2 >) there 
DON'T TAKE YOUR GUNS TO TOWN to say 
epdein RUN SOFTLY, BLUE RIVER 
~— | PLUS 10 OTHERS OLUMBLAL PHI ANE, PMI RCH 
111. For Sentimental 57. A performance of 61. | Still Miss Some 5. Just in Time, My 12. A brilliant 
> Reasons, When Day is “glowing intensity . . one; That's All Over Funny Valentine, News picture as colo 
© Done, It's a Good Day: has snap and brilli- . Frankie's Man, Johnny; From Blueport, 8 the natural w 
Crazy Rhythm, 8 more ance’’ — High Fidelity One More Ride; etc swinging hits in all. that inspired 
PING PONG FOLK SONGS (eye) ae) 4. maa) :) 3 ‘BEETHOVEN | | LET'S DANCE . REX HARRIS 
PERCUSSION bs LIONEL HAMPTON SYMPHONIES No. 4 and 5 ! a 
. ite exmm | |AGAIN ! 1 
if 
Muskrat Rambte , 4 , ALONG ‘ 4 ‘y . 
=" Ah 
Rn MITCH . N Baa F 
; BRUNO WALTER IMI ore 
- ». ven | Soon ™ rohestri AMO WIS ORCHESTRA “ 
2. Also: Sheik of Ara- 16. Blue Tail Fly, On 26. ‘‘Hamp"’ plays. 12 33. ‘Depth of under- 34. Pretty Baby, Swamp 27. Complete s 
by, For Me and My Gal Top of Old Smoky, Skip solos: Funny Vafentine, standing, sure handed Fire, Bouncing Ball, Could Have Dan 
When the Saints Go To My Lou, Oh Susanna, Highand Mighty,Smoke =musicianship"’ New Play a Simple Melody, Night, Rain in 
Marching In, etc. 15 favorites in all Gets in Your Eyes, etc. York Herald-Tribune Irene, plus 8 more You Did It, 12 7 
TCHAIKOVSKY leaue Tchaikovsky: OUTSIDE 
, NUTCRACKER SUITE 
PIANO CONCERTO ROGER WILLIAMS Ravel: SHELLEY BERMAN {+ 
NO ‘ April Love pve VALSE 
\ Ala om 
orn alousie ted 
Eugene Istomin, Piano’ 9 MORE ( 





Ormandy - Philadelphia song 
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58. Let's Put Out the 
Lights, It’s Been a 
Long Long Time, You're 
an Old Smoothie, etc. 


MARKY MAKTIIN in 


RODGERS & HAMMERSTEINS 


THE SOUND of MUSIC 


Wart 


Past ay 


with Original Broadway Cast 


Gunfighter Ballads 


MARTY ROBBINS 





ADAME 
BUTTERFL te 
ro 
LA BONMEME é 
T A 4 
’ J > ’ 
COLUMBIA] ed 
6. You will “find her 
impressive in sound, 
as she is in every- 


thing’’—Wash. Post 



































Kostelanetz 
LURE OF PARADISE 





9, An exciting array 
of 16 classical and 
popular selections — 
in STEREO only 


VERDI 
OVERTURES 


Antal 


25. “A most stirring 
listening experience... 
Surging dramatic im- 





36. ‘‘Istomin has what 
it takes for Téhaikov- 
sky in flashing abund- 
ance’ Phila. Inquirer 


THE NORMAN LUBOFF CHOIR 
BUT BEAUTIFUL 





14. Pennies From 
Heaven, Don't Worry 
Bout Me, Moongiow, | 


55. Also: Arrividerci 
Roma; Moonlight Love; 
Oh, My Papa; The High 
and the Mighty; etc. 


38. ‘Exciting La Valse 
. first-rate Bolero 

.. sunny Nutcracker 
SCM uma AE 








13. Tales From the 
Vienna Woods, Emperor 
Waltz, The Blue Dan 





pact’’—High Fidelity Should Care, 8 more ube, 10 lilting waltzes 
Fa, LISZT THE SOUND OF JAZZ 
OU AMN PIANO 


FRANKIE” 
LAINE 


[COLUMBIA] 











CONCERTOS ¢ 
No tand 2 


* 
PHILIPPE ENTREMONT, piano 
Philadelphia Orchestra 
Eugene Ormandy 








37. Here Lies Love; A 
Cottage for Sale, Body 
and Soul, These Fool- 
ish Things, 8 more 





ROUMANIAN 
RHAPSODIES 142 
HUNGARIAN 
RHAPSODIES 1 4 2 














Cool Water 
Big Iron 
El Paso ? z Pr : 
9 More } aMAN 
29. Also: Strawberry 42. Also: Hawaiian War 59. These four works 
Roan, Billy the Kid, Chant, On the Beach are ‘‘superbly: played, 
Utah Carol, Running at Waikiki, Song ofthe exciting listening’’ 


Gun, Inthe Valley, etc 


at the organ 





23. ‘Imposing, delec- 
table a delight 
from beginning to end” 

Dallas Morning News 


Islands, etc. 


Amer. Record Guide 








BUDDY COLE, Orgen 





50. The Peanut Vendor 
Song, Willow Weep for 
Me, Caravan, You Go 
to My Head, 7 more 


ELLINGTON 
INDIGOS 








\ 








63. Mood Indigo, 
Where or When, Wil 
low Weep for Me, Soli 
tude, plus 5 more 


43. “‘Entremont has a 
real feeling for the ro 
mantic. music... ex 
citing’. McCall's 


COLUMBIA 








53. Wild Man Blues, | 
Left My Baby, Fine and 
Mellow, The Train and 


, the River, Nervous, etc 


GREAT 
JAZZ 


by America's 


favorites 
” like 
ELLA 


FITZGERALD 


ELLA FITZGERALD 
sings GERSHWIN 
vou 














THE FOUR LADS 





BREEZIN’ ALONG 








40. That Old Feeling, 
That's My Desire, 
Breezin’ Along with the 
Breeze, 9 more 





56. ‘‘Cheerfully confi- 
dent...atmosphere is 
attractive, score ingra 
tiating’’ Kerr, Tribune 


TCHAIKOVSKY 
MENDELSSOHN 
Violin Concertos 





/MAHALIA 





39. More hilarious’ ac- 
tual performances, 
“Excellent stuff’’ 
N.Y. World Telegram 


JACKSON 


Great 

Gettin’ up 

Morning 
35. God Put a Rainbow 
in the’ Sky, Just To 


Behold His Face, How 
Great Thou Art, 8 more 
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eee rach \ i. 
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21. ‘‘Szell 
the symphony wonder- 


interprets 


fully’’ Review of Re- 


corded Music 






Bile TD \cilemel” 


SARAH VAUGHAN 































performed by 
the world's 
most famous 
artists like 





BERNSTEIN 


NEW YORK PHILHARMONIC 


SAMMY KAYE 67. 
’ , iN > diy 


eS 
BALLROOM DATE 






LEONARD 
BERNSTEIN 


SCHEHERAZADE 



























3. ‘An am 
persuasive 


















22. No Greater Love, 
Baby Face, Wanderin’, 
Ain't She Sweet, Daddy, 
Tea for, Two, 11 more 


MARCHING ALONG 
WITH SOUSA 


eR? 
a SD) 
Stars and Stripes Forever 
Semper Fidelis—10 more! 








51. Time. Afte 
My One and Only 
Cheek to Cheek 
Low, Strange, 7 


OFFE NBACH 
Gaite Parisi 
BIZET 


CARMEN HIGH: 


x 
andre Kosteiant 


























44. ‘A recording that 31. Also: I’ve Got the 48. Also: King Cotton, 32. Two ever- po 
cannot be faulted. . World on a String, Are The Thunderer, Wash- classical select 
lovely and brilliant de You Certain, Love is a ington Post, The Cru “A glittering pé 
tail’’ High Fidelity Random Thing, etc. sader March, etc. ance''— Billboar 
SCHUBERT: 
PORGY “OREAT” C MAJOR SYMPHONY M 
THE CLEVELAND ORCHESTRA oF 
BESS GEORGE SZELL, CONDUCTOR aad 0 
‘ ' 
* A \S 
I! . Fs 
ORIGINAL SOUNDTRACK RECORDING V BRAILOWSKY 
From The Samuel Goldwyn Pransas \ 
Motion Prcture Production “ @ioom KIND OF BL 
h 60 Summertime; Bess, 49. Alexander Brailow 54. “It soars, it blaz 41. ‘This is a 
5 Youis My Woman Now sky is ‘‘in very fact a es this is, and | able album 
| Got Plenty 0’ Nuttin’ poet of the piano”’ use the word advis beauty and ser 
19 selections in all New York Times edly, great’ Atlantic Downbeat 
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“4 from Columbia and 


many other great labels! 
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COLUMBIA RECORD CLUB, Dept. 241-9 


Terre Haute, Indiana 

I accept your offer and have circled below the numbers of 
the five records I wish to receive for $1.97 — plus e smalj 
mailing and handling charge 


and enroll me in the following Division of the Club: 


(check one Division enly) 


C) Classical 0 Listening & Dancing OC) Jess 
(] Broadway, Movies, Television & Musical Comedies 


I understand that I may take selections from any Division. 
I agree to purchase five selections from the more than 200 
records to be offered during the coming 12 months, at usual 
list price plus small mailing and handling charge. There- 
after, if I decide to continue my membership, I am to receive 
a Bonus record of my choice FREE for every two additional 
selections I accept. 


NOME.... .ssrccensvecsccevecessessrersseseeeesseeessesseeeee 
(Please Print) 


Address PTTITITITITITITILI Tritt 


Ee Seat eee ee céxubanvacceeaeee 


State ....s06 
CIRCLE 5 NUMBERS BELOW: 

123 4 $5 6 J & 910 18 12 13 14 «15 
16 17 18 19 20 21 22 23 24 25 26 27 28 29 30 
31 32 33 34 35 36 37 38 39 40 41 42 43 44 46 
47 48 49 50 51 53 54 SS 56 S7 S58 59 60 61 63 

APO, FPO addressees: write for special offer 
CANADA: prices slightly higher; 1111 Leslie St., Don Mills, Ont. 
If you wish to have this membership credited to an estab- 


lished Columbia or Epic record dealer, authorized to accept 
subscriptions, fill in below: 


Dealer's Name.......ccccesccccccsccvssccccees 
Doaler’s AGM. oo ceccccccccccccsecccccccceet 

















act now! 


Just fill in the other side of this card 
—then detach and mail it today... 
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best-selling records from Columbia 
and many other great labels 


Now—for the first time—COLUMBIA RECORD CLUB 
offers new members a wide choice of records from many labels 


OF THESE ‘3.98 TO S197 
$6.98 LONG-PLAYING 
: 12” RECORDS FOR ONLY ‘ : 
RETAIL VALUE | 


UPTO $31.90 





IN REGULAR HIGH-FIDELITY [or| STEREO 


if you join the Club now.and agree to purchase as few as 5 selections from the more than 200 to be offered in the coming 12 months 


++.@ convenient method of acquiring, systematically 
and with expert guidance, a record library of the 
music you enjoy most — at truly remarkable savings! 


HERE’S THE MOST EXCITING OFFER EVER MADE to new members of the 
Columbia Record Club! All 60 of the records shown here are now available 
in both regular high-fidelity and stereo (except No. 9—Listening in Depth 
— stereo only). As a new member, you may have ANY 5 of these rec- 
ords — in regular high-fidelity OR stereo — ALL 5 for only $1.97. 

And just look at the selection you now have to choose from. . . 60 
records — from Columbia and many other great labels! That's right. . . 
you not only have a choice of the best-selling albums by Columbia’s own 
great artists — but also the most popular albums by favorite recording 
stars from many other record companies! Furthermore, the selection 
shown here is typical of the wide range of recorded entertainment offered 
to all members each and every month. 


TO RECEIVE 5 RECORDS FOR $1.97 — mail the postage-free reply card. 
Be sure to indicate whether you want your five records (and all future 
selections) in regular high-fidelity or stereo. Also indicate which Club 
Division best suits your musical taste: Classical; Listening and Dancing; 
Broadway, Movies, Television and Musical Comedies; Jazz. 


HOW THE CLUB OPERATES: Each month the Club’s staff of music ex- 
perts selects outstanding recordings from every field of music. These 
selections are fully described in the Club’s entertaining and informative 
music Magazine, which you receive free each month. 

You may accept the monthly selection for your Division . . . or take any 
of the wide variety of other records offered in the Magazine, from all 
Divisions .. . or take NO record in any particular month. 

Your only membership obligation is to purchase five selections from 
the more than 200 to be offered in the coming 12 months. Thereafter, 
you have no further obligation to buy any additional records . . . and you 
may discontinue your membership at any time. 


FREE BONUS RECORDS GIVEN REGULARLY. If you wish to continue as 
a member after purchasing five records, you will receive, FREE, a Bonus 
record of your choice for every two selections you buy—a 50% dividend. 

The records you want are mailed and billed to you at the regular list 
price of $3.98 (Classical $4.98; occasional Original Cast recordings some- 
what higher), plus a small mailing and handling charge. Stereo records 
are $1.00 more. 


MAIL THE POSTAGE-FREE CARD TODAY to receive your five records — 
in regular high-fidelity or stereo— ALL FIVE for only $1.97. 





NOTE: Stereo records must be played only on a stereo record player. 
If you do not now own one, by all means continue to acquire regular 
high-fidelity records. They will play with true-to-life fidelity on your 
present phonograph, and will sound even more brilliant on a stereo 








phonograph if you purchase one in the future. 





More than 1,250,000 families now enjoy the music program of 


COLUMBIA RECORD CLUB, Terre Haute, Indiana 


EUGENE ORMANDY 
THE FOUR LADS 


Each month members 
have a wide choice 
of records from every 


field of music 


. featuring favorite 


recording stars 
like these... 


LOUIS ARMSTRONG 

BROOK BENTON 

POLLY BERGEN 

E. POWER BIGGS 

THE BROTHERS FOUR 

THE BUDAPEST 
STRING QUARTET 

DAVID CARROLL 

JOHNNY CASH 

RAY CONNIFF 

MILES DAVIS 

FRANK DeVOL 

LES ELGART 

DUKE ELLINGTON 

PHILIPPE ENTREMONT 

EILEEN FARRELL 

FREDERICK FENNELL 

ZINO FRANCESCATTI 

ERROLL GARNER 

DIZZY GILLESPIE 

BENNY GOODMAN 

GLENN GOULD 

KEN GRIFFIN 

ROY HAMILTON 

LIONEL HAMPTON 

THE HARMONICATS 

THE HI-LO’S 

BILLIE HOLIDAY 

JOHNNY HORTON 

BURL IVES 


” = 
ake eo 


PATTI PAGE 


JOHNNY MATHIS 


MAHALIA JACKSON 
SAMMY KAYE 
ANDRE KOSTELANETZ 
GENE KRUPA 
FRANKIE LAINE 
LESTER LANIN 
MICHEL LEGRAND 
NORMAN LUBOFF 
GUY MITCHELL 
YVES MONTAND 
JANE MORGAN 
THE MORMON TABER- 
NACLE CHOIR 
GERRY MULLIGAN 
BOB NEWHART 
DAVID OISTRAKH 
EZIO PINZA 
MARTY ROBBINS 
ALBERT SCHWEITZER 
RUDOLF SERKIN 
ISAAC STERN 
IGOR STRAVINSKY 
RICHARD TUCKER 
SARAH VAUGHAN 
DINAH WASHINGTON 
JONATHAN WINTERS 
FRANKIE YANKOVIC 
-. and many, 
many others! 
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PERCY FAITH 


DAVE BRUBECK 


DORIS DAY 


BRUNO WALTER 


THE PLATTERS 
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INNSBRUCK 


Continued from Page 44 


A bench is likely to overlook each gor- 
geous convulsion, and you think some 
benign witch must have placed it there— 
until a plaque reveals that her name is the 
Photo House Fankberger. Some other 
pleasant power chiseled a comfortable 
promenade all along the twisting ravine, 


ushering the stroller across the foam via 
two eccentric bridges, and leading him up 
to the Brennerstrasse whence he can spiral 
down to the city again. 

This can be done in one idyllic summer 
hour. But autumn in Innsbruck is too 
bracing for idylls. At that time of year the 
smell of hay laces gas fumes, together with 
the scent of fresh-cut lumber. The days 
are shorter, but the weather is usually 
benign and rainless. The Innsbrucker puts 


on his hiking boots ‘and buys a tramway 
ticket. Some of the very heartland of the 
Alps is included in his streetcar territory. 

The Stubaital line of the municipal 
transit system lifts him 1500 feet and fifteen 
miles southward into one of Austria’s 
loveliest larchwood valleys. The train 
conductor is an Alpinist in action. His old 
cars have no connecting bridges, and he 
always chooses to jump from carriage to 
carriage at the most precarious curve. 





why waste half your vacation just driving there? 
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fly anywhere 
: under the sun... 
then rent a car from 


HERTZ 


Call Hertz (or your travel agent) to 
reserve a car before you leave. When 





you arrive, a Hertz car will be wait- 
ing to put you in your place in the 
fun! Just step off the plane, show 
Hertz your driver’s license and 
proper identification, and you’re 
on your way. The low Hertz rate 
includes everything ...insurance, gas and oil 
(even if you buy it on the road)! Hertz rents 
clean new 1961 Chevrolets, Corvairs, Pontiacs, 
Cadillacs and other fine cars. Convertibles, 
air-conditioned cars, too! 
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HERTZ 


RENT A CAR 


HERTZ puts you in the driver’s seat! 


Charge Hertz service with your HERTZ AUTO-matic Charge Card, Air Travel, Rail Travel, Diners’ Club, Hilton Carte Blanche, American Express or other accredited charge card. 
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The westbound Igls streetcar is also 
part trolley, part chamois. Along pine- 
tops it clambers onto the Mittelgebirge, 
a lofty shelf overlooking the city. From 
Igls or from anywhere in the Stubaital, 
or from the Hafelekar peak at the top 
of the Nordkette, the Innsbrucker 
starts his myriad hikes and climbs, 
Through September and October no 
glacier, no overhang, is safe from him— 
until the first blizzard. 

Then, of course, everything changes, 
The first flash of winter transfigures the 
city. The slopes all about explode with 
a sudden, relentless whiteness that is 
reflected into the narrowest back-street 
alley. Even my bank clerk will stop 
in the middle of a computation to say, 
“Listen—that rumble from the 
Hafelekar—that was an avalanche.” 

The whole town becomes an ermine 
monomaniac. Out of 100,000 or so in- 
habitants of all ages, more than 40,000 
ski. No wonder, when the ski trails 
are a direct continuation of the 
streetcar tracks. One of the local runs, 
from the Patscherkofel down to Igls, 
will be the men’s downhill track in the 
*64 Olympics. Other challenges will be 
held in the Hoadl area, long a part of 
the town’s southwest skiing territory. 
For Innsbruckers made of less than 
Olympic stuff, there is the “family piste” 
from the Patscherkofel, or a delightful 
sylvan descent from the Mutterer Alm, 
Or a spacious panoramic tour—the 
longest descent in Austria—from the 
Glungezer peak down to Solbad Hall, a 
neighboring town. 

Of course, the Nordkette is the closest 
gliding ground, with a gamut that in- 
cludes the vertiginous Diretissima de- 
scent from the top, as well as the tame 
“idiot slopes” on the plateau below. 
The office worker in Innsbruck, who 
hops into a chair lift as blithely as we 
catch a taxi, doesn’t take a lunch but a 
ski break in winter. 

This is the miracle of the city, the 
way it bridges street and Alp. I re- 
member a foggy, late-March day, with 
clouds dragging low across the houses 
and the last dregs of snow being eaten 
away by a stale drizzle. We filed with 
our skis into the Nordkette funicular. 
But it seemed a pathetic gesture. The 
cable led into a dun-colored nowhere, 
just like a subway. For two minutes the 
roofs backed away grayly. Then we 
were tunneled in mist. And moments 
later, with a golden, blinding abrupt- 
ness, we rose into glory. The high, 
white world uncoiled, peak after peak. 
The sun shone sweet and naked. The 
sky was blue and joyous with infinity. 
All that was sooty, small, constrained, 
had been swept under the cloud carpet 
beneath us. 

There is something about a peak that 
helps man transcend himself. The lady 
of the Golden Roof thinks so too. I’ve 
been fairly sure of that ever since I con- 
gratulated her on her famous balcony, 
on commanding so remarkablea view of 
Innsbruck’s most picturesque quarter. 

She didn’t answer for a few seconds, 
as she stroked the injured bird. 

“Of course, if the view went the 
other way . . .” she said slowly. “Then 
I could see the mountains.”” THE END 
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ESTORIL 


Continued from Page 52 


Not all among these last were legiti- 
mate refugees. Many were spies, since 
Portugal was one of the few doors that 
still opened on Europe. The bar of Lis- 
bon’s Hotel Aviz was a notorious spy 
center. Another was the Palacio’s bar. 
Still others, lesser, sprinkled the whole 
Costa do Sol. The British naval attaché 
rented a water-front villa near Estoril 
and blinked messages from his window 
to passing ships, until the Germans 
protested to the Portuguese Govern- 
ment and had him sent home—defi- 
nitely not cricket, in British opinion, 
since a German agent was working the 
same racket from his own window in 
the Hotel Atlantico, not far away. So 
the British protested, and he was sent 
home. But this was exceptional. The 
spy business flourished on the whole, 
and some of Estoril’s most sumptuous 
villas are said to have been built with 
clandestine funds. 

The villas run to three main styles: 
the mock-Gothic, with towers and tur- 
rets and crenelated battlements; the 
Mediterranean, with pastel stucco walls, 
wrought-iron grilles, and red tile roofs; 
and the modern, with pierced screening 
and huge panels of glass. Whatever the 
style, the name is almost sure to have 
been drawn from the small stock that 
does service from Burlingame to the 
Bosporus: Santa Maria, and Delicia, 
Girasol, Mirasol, the Acacias, and— 
yes, even this—Cosy Corner. All the 
gardens are alive with the same com- 
fortable little suburban noises that you 
hear in Lake Forest and Chevy Chase: 
the lawn mower’s whir, the hedge clip- 
per’s clack, the sprinkler’s ripple and 
swish. All the walls cascade with bou- 
gainvillaea and wistaria, and flower beds 
erupt with roses, heliotrope, cannas 
and geraniums. Estoril has been de- 
scribed as “‘one immense bower.”’ On 
the other hand, Sacheverell Sitwell 
wrote of it, ““The massed geraniums.. . 
are the colour equivalent to a full brass 
band . . . loud enough to drown a con- 
versation.”” Take your choice. 

The residents are rather less con- 
formist than their residences. In addi- 
tion to the royals and their courtiers, 
and scores of minor peers, Estoril’s 
winter population of 10,000 (double 
this in summer) represents every 
European nation, plus some eighty 
American families. Many diplomats 
have retired there. One is Lincoln Mac- 
Veagh, formerly American Ambassa- 
dor to South Africa, Greece and Portu- 
gal. Antenor Patifio, the Bolivian tin 
magnate, has just built a two-million- 
dollar palace between Estoril and Sin- 
tra. Nubar Gulbenkian, whose late fa- 
ther was one of the world’s richest men, 
frequently visited Estoril and talked of 
moving there, until he was discouraged 
bya squabble in Lisbon over the Gul- 
benkian Foundation. The community 
regrets his decision; it enjoyed his wit 
and his monocle and his big beard, and 
the fresh orchid always in his lapel. 

Time hangs lightly on Estoril’s hands. 
Mornings pass on one of the beaches 


which scallop the twenty-mile Costa do 
Sol from Lisbon to the Atlantic. Gay little 
canvas cabanas rent for fifty cents a day. 
(Portugal has finally accepted the two- 
piece bathing costume for girls, but it still 
frowns on the bikini.) You can also rent a 
pedalo, or buy a ski ride behind a motor- 
boat. Beaches are raked daily. (Remem- 
bering the Portuguese men-of-war that 
sometimes infest Caribbean beaches, I half 
expected to find Caribbean men-of-war 


at Estoril.) Barefooted women in blinding 
white dresses peddle drinks and snacks: 
queijadas de Sintra (Sintra cheesecakes) 
and batatas fritas (potato chips)— Muito 
boas! Muito barato! (Very good! Very 
cheap!) Or you can lunch at a beachside 
restaurant on a delicious sole or cod, with 
rice and fruit and cold beer. 

Early afternoons are for siestas, followed 
by golf (greens fees, $2.25; a caddie, 55¢) or 
tennis or sight-seeing. Only fifteen miles 


away is Lisbon, a more fascinating city 
than Madrid has ever been. And closer 
around the neighborhood are the Palace 
of Queluz, “*Portugal’s Versailles”; and 
Pena Castle, with King Manuel II’s rooms 
still exactly as he left them when he fled the 
country in 1910. (Strange about the Por- 
tuguese: they slapped the crown off their 
own last king and chased him away; yet 
there they were, not long afterwards, 

Continued on Page 106 
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Chuck your ear-muffs forever’ Live on a tropical isle of privacy x 
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ARVIDA REALTY CO. 
P.O. Box 6166, Dept. H-1, Sarasota, Fla. 


Please send your illustrated brochure with complete 
details on Bird Key homesites. 
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WO GENERATIONS of Thunderbirds have flashed 
j pees the American landscape with a quick, easy 
elegance all their own. In six brilliant years they have 
inspired more dreams—and more automobile designers 
—than any other cars in history. 


Here, for 1961, is the most dramatically beautiful 
new line since Thunderbird last started a trend. Even 
at rest it looks like adventure—but when it begins to 
move, it is elegance come alive—a sports car in spirit, 
a luxury car in action. 


The distinction of this unique 4-passenger automo- 
bile is based on a number of remarkable engineering 


advances. The new optional Swing-Away Steering 
Wheel glides out of your way for easier, more graceful 
entrances and exits—yet locks safely in place before 


UNMISTAKABLY NEW... UNMISTAKABLY THUNDERBIRD 


new adventure 


you can drive. Doors are wider, windshield projections 
have been eliminated. 


There is new comfort, new luxury everywhere. Twelve 
extra pounds of foam rubber have been added to the 
individually contoured seats. Although exterior dimen- 
sions are unchanged, imaginative engineering (includ- 
ing the use of curved side windows) has substantially 
increased shoulder, leg and hip room 


All horizons come closer with the new high-perform- 
ance Thunderbird 390 Special V-8. And three power 
assists—all standard equipment—double your pleasure 
in getting there. New Cruise-O-Matic Drive introduces 
you to the silk-on-silk smoothness of vacuum-controlled 
shifting. New Power Steering reduces steering effort 
by 65%. New Power Brakes are larger, more positive 
—and adjust themselves automatically. And, with the 
Thunderbird’s familiar trim dimensions on an even 
wider tread, you corner flatter, maintain a sports-car 
grip on the most wildly twisting roads. 


Add durability features like three-phase rust-pre- 
vention treatment of the body, and triple-life alumi- 
nized mufflers and you realize why Thunderbird has 
the finest resale record of any luxury car. The 1961 
Thunderbird, we think, will be almost a bankable item. 


We think you'll agree that the temptation to 
Thunderbird is now more irresistible than ever. 


FORD DIVISION, ord Motor’Company, 


°61 THUNDERBIRD 
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welcoming almost everyone else in Europe 
who had lost a crown.) And Sintra— 
Byron’s “glorious Eden,” where he wrote 
Don Juan. Byron’s house still stands, near 
Sintra Palace, where King Joao I had a 
roompainted with | 32 chattering magpies as 
a rebuke to the gossipy ladies of his court. 
On the way home, you take the new coastal 
highway, and see the Atlantic combers end 
their long trip in a crash against the rocks 


the secret of 
‘ 
fine Cognac... 


and sand of Guincho; and Cabo da Roca, 
the westernmost point in continental Eu- 
rope; and the Boca do Inferno (Mouth of 
Hell), where storm-driven waves spout 
high through a blowhole in the cliff. 

For dinner, you have your choice of half 
a dozen restaurants along the coast: the 
Casino, Tamariz and A Choupana, at 
Estoril; A Barraca at Guincho; Fim do 
Mundo (End of the World) and Aos 3 
Porquinhos (The Three Little Pigs) at 


Cascais. All specialize in sea food, and it’s 
all delicious: lobster bisque (1734 cents at 
A Barraca). 

After dinner, although there’s a night 
club in Cascais, the Estoril Casino is al- 
most obligatory. If you want to see some- 
one in Estoril, don’t bother to make an 
appointment. Go to the Casino that night, 
and you're sure to meet him. It’s a sort of 
civic center. Besides the excellent restau- 
rant (“Best food in Portugal!” you'll 


... ts found between the cask and the bottle. Cognac is made only 


from grapes grown within specific boundaries decreed by French law .. . 


and even within this area only certain vineyards provide the wine to be 


distilled for Fine Champagne Cognac. Yet it is the personal skill of expert 


tasters, who blend the brandies of various “‘erus” 


after thev have matured 


in the hand-cut, seasoned oak casks, that produces Remy Martin V.8.0.P.— 


Very Superior Old Pale 


REMY MARTIN COGNAC, 80 


PROOF. RENFIELD IMPORTERS, LTD 


the Cognac of connoisseurs in 110 nations. 


» NEW YORK 
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hear), ithas moviesanda bar anda dance 
floor in one wing, and a gambling room 
in the other. Only two gamesare played; 


roulette and a strange Portuguese form} 


of chuckaluck. The minimum stake at 
roulette is 10$00 (35¢); the croupiers 
don’t give you a complete run-down on 
the winning number, as elsewhere— 


“Eighteen, red, manque, even”’; but just | 


the first two—“‘Dezdito, encarnado.” 


So go the weekdays. Every other: 


Sunday there is the market at Sintra, 


with gypsy horse traders, and farmers] 
wearing necklaces of garlic, and their) 
wives carrying black sunshades. Every 


other Friday flocks of turkeys are driven 


down the highway to market at Lis-7 
bon—a sight not to be missed, espe- 7 
cially by students of political philoso- 7 
phy. And spring and fall each brings a § 
special week: the carnival, just before 7 
Lent, and Society Week, in November. 7 
(The Costa do Sol’s mild autumn = 
weather has earned it another sobriquet: 7 
“the Land of Two Springs.”) Society 7 


Week features a horse show, a fair, a 
hare hunt, and a pigeon shoot that 
draws some of the top guns in Europe. 
The royals can choose from twenty 
cocktail parties an afternoon then, and 
ten dinners a night. By the time the last 
gala is over, Estoril has squirreled away 


enough morsels of gossip to feed itself 
through the barren winter ahead: 

“*My dear, have you heard that poor 
Magda i 

**I could swear it was Juanito we saw 
in ——” 

“That gown of Gabriella’s! Would 
you believe ——?” 

The ladies of King Joao’s court would 
be perfectly at home in Estoril today. 

No one can say how long it will be 
before the Costa do Sol goes the way of 
other resort coasts—Italy’s Riviera; 
France’s Cote d’Azur, Cdte d’Argent, 
and Cote Basque; and Spain’s Costa 
Brava and Costa Azul. These, the tour- 
ists have already trampled under, and 
the vanguard of their horde is even now 
at Estoril’s gates. The signs are unmis- 
takable. The price of food has risen 30 
per cent in the past eight years. The last 
few pines are being bulldozed down, to 
make room for new villas and high- 
ways and hotels. The Tagus will be 
bridged, to open its southern bank to 
more such. Two enormous rafts have 
been ordered for the harbors at Estoril 
and Cascais—rafts with bars and res- 
taurants and with waterskis, and jet- 
propelled speed boats for hire. Jet- 
boats yet! 

Still the red geraniums and the clean 
sand and the airy wine may last longer 
than I think. They deserve to. They go 
together happily. THE END 
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Why do well-traveled people travel Sabena ? It’s easy as 
E-U-R-0O-P-E. Sabena, the very esprit of Europe, knows 
it best: shows it best. The world’s only 3-speed fleet 
wings you wherever you ‘re bound: by Boeing ““Intercon- 
tinental?? Jet. by Caravelle jet. by helicopter for ““Flight- 


secing” fun. All with a special savoir-faire that extends 


to and through Europe. Africa, the Middle East. Next 
trip...fly Sabena. Le service Belgique—e’est magnifique! 
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RHODES 


Continued from Page 58 


Greek cities, where the acropolis stands 
isolated from the town. In the third Cen- 
tury B.c. Rhodes became the top seafaring 
power of the antique world and its marine 


code, evolved since 900 B.c. and the first 
of its kind, was respected and adhered to 
in all the Mediterranean countries. Rest- 


less ambition imbued its culture, 


and the Rhodian sculptors specialized in 
the making of colossal statues in bronze. 
The most celebrated was the so-called 
Colossus of Rhodes, one of the seven won- 


ders of the ancient world. It was a sun god 
with torch and lance, 105 feet high, and 
served as a light tower. It was erected in 
too, 292.8.c. and had taken twelve years to cast. 
It was paid for by the sale of captured war 
machines, and its fate was ironical: an 
earthquake toppled it some fifty years 
later, the broken pieces were left as they 





There are four fine Chryslers: Newport, Windsor, New Yorker and the finest of ali—300/G. 


THREADING THE NEEDLE! 


You are entering a 60-degree corner on one 
of those gamey, two-lane highways. This 
is the kind of corner that slows most cars 
to a crawl—lest there be shrieking and 
howling of rubber. You are driving a 300-G, 
the grand touring car Chrysler builds. 


Fortunate ! 


Because with the torsion-bar suspended “‘G,” 
you're managing the one full-size domestic 
that won't betray your driving skill. You can 





aim the 300-G with pinpoint accuracy. You 
won't heel over. Deep bucket seats will hold 
you (plus three passengers) comfortably in 
place. And you'll hear no ear-piercing com- 
plaint from the 15-inch, sports-racing tires 
with which the “G” is shod this year. 


Now, a car of American origin is not supposed 
to react with such sporting gusto when the 
road starts throwing curves at you. Yet the 
300-G takes corners with an authority that 








endears it to the nation’s best-known road 
testers (who also enjoy the instant reaction 
of the ‘“G’s” optional 3-speed manual gear- 
box). If you like to drive, or if you’re inclined 
to doubt, may we suggest a private road-test 
excursion of your own. The “G,” and your 
dealer, will be most willing to oblige. 


CHRYSLER 800/G 


A rare kind of car for a rare kind of man 





were for 900 years and were then 
sold to a Syrian merchant who 
took them away on a caravan of 
900 camels, and they were finally 
made into the cannon balls with 
which the Turks conquered the 
island in 1523. 

The approach to the town 
leads through a few residential 
streets of insipid low villas stand- 
ing in garden strips, till there 
comes into view a gaunt, tall 
palace built of slabs of the local 
dull yellow stone. It dominates a 
sweep of sandy beach, its haughty 
seclusion guarded by iron portals 
flanked by iron lanterns, disdain- 
ful of all signposts and inscrip- 
tions. This bastion of living in 
the grand manner is the HOtel 
des Roses, whose spaciousness is 
such that it can swallow with the 
greatest unconcern two separate 
banqueting parties at one go, and 
the elephantine vastness of its 
lounges is continued upstairs 
with suites whose bathrooms and 
dressing rooms are of prodigal 
size. Facing the beach lies the 
out-of-doors dance floor sunk 
like a well beneath ground level 
and with the seats rising in tiers 
around it. The only regretful 
sight is the closed-up gaming 
rooms, once installed and run by 
the Italian government. The 
Italians, who ruled the island 
from the end of the Italo-Turkish 
war in 1912 until 1947, were the 
most hated overlords, though 
their reign was the shortest of all 
the foreign dominations that 
Rhodes had to endure. 

The governor was a megalo- 
maniac. When he drove through 
the town everyone had to stand 
still and salute with raised arm, 
even those who happened to be 
on balconies or in cellars. Failure 
to do this meant imprisonment. 
Once he asked the director of the 
gaming rooms what he thought 
of him; the director replied: “Sir, 
I consider you a catastrophe.” All 
the good modern roads, all the 
public buildings in the so-called 
new town, all the lovingly, care- 
fully touched-up monuments in 
the Old Town are due to him but 
they meant nothing to the popula- 
tion whose children were forced 
into Italian schools, whose ortho- 
dox clergy were deported and 
whose very Greekness he at- 
tempted to squeeze to death. 
Amazingly, the Rhodians_re- 
mained very nice people and they 
remained Greek. “‘In hard times 
we are like an egg,” they say. 
“An egg is silent and still when 
you look at it from the outside 
but inside it life goes on all the 
time. We have remained Greek 
not despite the occupations but 
because of them.” 

Next to the Hotel des Roses 
lies a charming Turkish cemetery 
filled with tattered melancholy 
trees, with a mosque and an 
ablution house and with grave- 
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stones topped with carved turbans and 
engraved inscriptions which flow diag- 
onally across the leaf-shaped stones. 
After this the sea front turns an angle 
and you enter the exceedingly queer 
expanse which is called the New Town. 
The trouble is that it is no town at all, 
merely an attempt at one. Fully aware 
of the peculiarity of Rhodes and yet 
not being able to come to terms with it, 
the Italians vacillated between Venetian 
Gothic like the governor’s palace, sim- 
plified Turkish like the arcaded walks 
and cupolas of the market, and cosmo- 
politan pillared like the bank, the thea- 
ter and the post office. And now comes 
a full stop because no ordinary houses 
ever came along to fill in the blanks be- 
tween these necessary and praiseworthy 
buildings to form streets. The bank and 
the post office and the law courts and 
the school and the theater still stand, 
each on its own, and so does the gov- 
ernor’s palace and the municipality, 
planted in full isolation on the smooth, 
wide, empty promenade skirting the 
sea. The gods of officialdom hidden 
behind these Olympian facades are 
served by a continuous coming and 
going of white-coated Ganymedes who 
carry the tiny cup of Turkish coffee and 
its accompanying tall glass of water 
on a brass tray closed over with a 
domed lid and suspended from a yoke 
shaped like a Cupid’s bow. 
Continuing, you soon step into one 
of those visual adventures which hap- 
pen only a few times in life, where the 


real scene is like a transfer into dreams 
and imaginings and whose very strange- 
ness confirms the truth of fantasy. The 
seascape of Rhodes, rimmed on the 
far side with the mountains of Asia like 
piled-up blue clouds and on the near 
side by the Mandraki harbor, lies 
transfixed by the arrows of moles and 
jetties, with the unforgettable silhouette 
of a stag and hind raised on two col- 
umns flanking the entrance to the port 
and with another branch of the pier set 
with three medieval windmills, termi- 
nating with the medieval fort of St. 
Nicholas, whose light tower stands ona 
round base framed by polygonal ram- 
parts. Fishing boats with pike-gray sails 
lie in the foreground, and in the dis- 
tance there appear faintly, like a shred 
of gray lace, the fretted outlines of the 
Voice of America signal ship at anchor. 

More harbors come into view, 
half revealed, half hidden, as you 
follow the curves of the bay. Off- 
shore parks wind a ribbon of clus- 
tered green round the foot of a hill, 
out of which rises a formidably com- 
plicated nest of bastions and ram- 
parts, and you realize that the green 
is like the frill round the ham bone 
and merely covers the glacis of the 
fortifications. 

The Old Town of Rhodes is the 
most completely preserved medieval 
walled city in the world, and it is 
typical of the contrariness of Rhodes 
that the Old Town is as brimful with 
business and busyness as the New 
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a pretense of doing his job. To his right are 
the remnants of a Greek temple, to his left 
a Turkish fountain, and all around him the 
archways of medieval houses open up cav- 
ernous vistas of dim vaults and cannon balls 
piled up in odd corners. Coming closer, you 
find that one building houses the National 
Bank of Greece, another the distribution of- 
fice for newspapers, another a post office, 
another the museum, and this peaceful oc- 
cupancy seems as ridiculous as if a naive 


Town is languid and deserted. The market, 
lying closest to the first gate of the walled 
city, has a toylike daintiness with its white- 
washed green-roofed arches. Once past it, 
you approach the piled-up tiers of crenel- 
lations with labyrinthine bulwarks folded 
back upon themselves, linked with bridges 
and guarded by towers on the heights and 
protected by a coil of moats in the depths. 

Inside the gate the traffic policeman stands 
on a dais in the middle of a square, making 
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goose had established itself in an eagle’s 
nest. Still stranger is the fact that this 
fearful town has really nothing to do with 
Rhodes but is the remnant of one of the 
most extraordinary setups in history. It 
was built by an international body of aris- 
tocratic bachelor gangsters who descended 
on the island after having put through a 
shady deal for its possession with a 
Genoese pirate who had no right to make 
the sale. The real lord of Rhodes at the 


time, the Byzantine emperor, pretended to 
be ignorant of the transaction and got a 
rake-off from the proceeds. 

Like many thugs, these too had started 
in a respectable manner and were known 
as the Knights Hospitallers of St. John of 
Jerusalem, a pious organization founded 
to tend the sick and wounded during the 
Crusades in the Holy Land. 

After being thrown out of Jerusalem by 
Arabs, and after a short and unsatisfac- 


tory stay in Cyprus, they conquered 
Rhodes in 1309 and ruled for 200 years. 
With the Rhodians as their artisans, with 
the islanders from the rest of the Dodeca- 
nese as their mercenaries and with prisoners 
of war and captured slaves as laborers, 
they built their nest and feathered it with 
gains from wars and piracy. As a profit- 
able side line they acted as international 
bankers and loaned money on credit. 
This was easy for them as they held 
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enormous funds and were linked with 
their ““commanderies” in Western Eu- 
rope, where they kept establishments 
representing the Order and from which 
they were provided with a continuous 
supply of fresh recruits. Their manner 
of living was so extravagant that the 
Pope repeatedly threatened to dissolve 
the Order; when they were sent out by 
him on new Crusades to convert the 
infidels, they actually did go but all they 
achieved was to conclude treaties for 
the furtherance of trade. 

These adventurers of noble birth 
came mainly from France but also from 
Italy, Spain, Germany and England. 
Because of their mixed nationalities 
they formed a complex governing body 
in which each high administrative post 
was held by a different national and 
each national group was housed in a 
separate palace known as an Inn. Thus 
there were the Inn of the Provencal 
Langue, the Inn of the English Langue 
(tongue), and so on, and as each Inn 
was responsible for one part of the 
stronghold, the ramparts were known 
as the Rampart of Spain, the Rampart 
of Germany, and so forth. Since they 
lived by terror they were obsessed by 
it, and between expeditions they con- 
stantly improved and added to their 
fortifications. The forty-yard-wide 
moats were never flooded with water 
but filled with loose earth, the bridges 
spanning the moats were broken by 
drawbridges, the access to the bulwarks 
was laid out in zigzag pattern, the 
downstairs of the palaces were used as 
arsenals for ammunition and the main 
streets were ribbed across to ease the 
progress of horses. The Rhodians said 
that no one ever saw a knight on foot 
outside his palace. The rest of the town 
was paved with tightly packed oval 
sea pebbles, just as they are today, a 
custom as old as Rhodes itself. Equally 
typical of Rhodes are the open outside 
stairs of the buildings and the open- 
beamed ceilings of cypress. On the 
other hand, the sinister part of town, 
the grim heart of the matter, was built 
entirely without local influence, and the 
towers above the gates are of French, 
Provengal and Spanish character. 

The grandest building on the square 
is the Hospital and on the principle of 
first things first, the ground floor was of 
course given over to the storage of 
arms. On the first floor there is the main 
sick ward with room for roughly forty 
beds and, running the length of two 
walls, there are openings leading into 
separate cubicles without windows. It 
is not known whether these were meant 
as isolation wards or used for the keep- 
ing of drugs. Upon entering the hospital 
the patients had to make their last will 
and testament and, as a further damp- 
ening of their mood, they were for- 
bidden to gamble. Food and wine were 
served in great splendor on silver ves- 
sels and visiting hours of priests and 
doctors were strictly regulated. The 
Rhodians had no right to the hospital, 
and they had to think themselves lucky 
to be allowed to live in the shelter of the 
walled town. 

To the right of the square lies the 
most arrogant street in the world, the 
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so-called Street of the Knights, rising 
slowly to the brow of the hill crowned 
with the Grand Master’s Palace. The 
street is composed entirely of the Inns 
of the Tongues and presents an un- 
broken front of aggressiveness. The 
houses are so grandly plain and so dis- 
dainfully devoid of ornament that they 
overwhelm by their sheer massive lord- 
liness. Only the few escutcheons above 
the doorway indicate that this is, say, 
the Inn of the Provengal Tongue, and 
the roof gutters of the Inn of France are 
endowed, not surprisingly, with noth- 
ing moreagreeable thancrocodile heads. 
As though still afraid that their palaces 
might appear inviting, the Knightstucked 
their deliciously refreshing green gar- 
dens into hidden inner courtyards and 
there they can still be found today, by 
those who are cheeky enough to enter. 

The Grand Master’s Palace is built 
of the same dull yellow local stone as 
the Hotel des Roses, and though equal 
in size it is as akin to the hotel as the 
swordfish is to the salmon. During the 
last two centuries it fell into dilapida- 
tion and thus presented a godsent chal- 
lenge to the restorer, who most faith- 
fully fixed up the outside but ran riot 
with the inside furnishings. You come 
across a ridiculous hotchpotch of 
white-and-gilt baroque seats, Venetian 
Rococo gondola lamps, hideous mod- 
ern chandeliers of blown Murano glass 
and frescoes of the worst moralizing 
kind, depicting the dignity of sowing 
and reaping. All this in an island which 
has never sown and reaped anything 
worthwhile, which from antiquity on- 
ward had to import its grain, and whose 
casualties during the last war were not 
due so much to fighting as to starvation, 
while it was cut off from supplies from 
the mainland. The only honest thing in 
the place is a long table with a top made 
of the rare local black marble. The 
Grand Master’s Palace is closed in on 
three sides by the labyrinthine loops of 
the crenellated ramparts, overlooking 
the mosques and terraced roofs of the 
city and the harbor jetties. 

You turn and descend by the Street 
of the Knights in order to reach the 
town. Here once more the motif of the 
labyrinth is dominant and, as you fol- 
low with every turning the fascination 
of the maze, you soon believe you are 
walking through the twisting grooves 
of a peach stone. Here and there is still 
found a knightly building, like the 
Archbishop’s Palace or the Tribunal of 
Commerce, but it is flooded by the 
stream of Eastern bazaar life with its 
rancid, acrid, spicy aroma. The one- 
storied, whitewashed houses are shaded 
by projecting tiled roofs supported on 
wooden struts. The shops are hovels 
Opening onto the street and crammed 
so full with shoddy goods that the 
wares spill over onto the pavement. 
Whole streets are made up of shoe 
shops or tailors’ workrooms, but there 
isno knowing what they lead to; maybe 
to a dismantled medieval windmill or 
to a Turkish fountain with a trio of 
iron sea horses or to the ruined facade 
of a Gothic church or to a small mosque 
in washed-out pink and blue with a row 
of sandals ranged on its doorsteps. 


Considering how humble the shops are and 
how cheap their wares, it is surprising to 
see the large number of jewelers and their 
array of Swiss watches. Then you learn 
that Rhodes has lower customs duties than 
the rest of Greece and that foreign visitors 
spend to such an extent that the trades- 
men give you your change in dollars. 
All the modest little mosques strewn 
over the city were formerly churches of the 


Greek or Roman faith which the Turks 
converted to their own use by sticking on a 
dome and a minaret. Suleiman the Mag- 
nificent conquered Rhodes in 1522 and 
gave the Knights twelve days to clear out 
with all they could carry. They went to 
Malta to form a new establishment, be- 
came known as the Knights of Malta and 
exist today as the most exclusive club in 
the world. The Turks reigned for 400 


years, made no alterations and no im- 
provements and were the least resented of 
foreign overlords. They did not interfere 
with the traditions of the people and were 
intelligent enough to care for nothing but 
collecting taxes and building coffeehouses 
on the quayside. The Jews, who had come 
from Spain, had their part of the city but 
the Greeks were allowed inside during day- 
time only to look after their affairs: at 
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nightfall a cannon was fired to tell them 
that it was time to leave. They lived in 
suburbs beyond the walls. 

Rhodes is like a tablecloth of native 
linen embroidered with foreign scrolls by 
the guests from afar. Only on the margins 
and in the depths of the fabric are found 
the durable Greek threads. The quays and 
jetties and sea walls of its harbors are still 
today resting on the antique stonework, 
and the very few straight streets in the 


Old City, like the Street of the Knights, 
are the remnant of the original town 
planned by Hippodamos. There is hardly 
a house in the Old Town where the door 
stop is not made out of a broken column 
or a pediment which once supported the 
image of a god. The pomegranate, the 
ancient symbol of fertility, still figures in 
the native customs; after a wedding it is 
placed on the threshold of the house and 
the newlyweds step on it and squash it. 


It is in such faint flashes that the past 
appears flickering through the daily life of 
Rhodes, whereas the tangible remains of 
antiquity are so regrettably few that it is 
impossible to form a picture of its former 
celebrated splendor. The acropolis on the 
hill, called Mount Smith, is dry and busi- 
nesslike with its few columns and bits of 
architraves, a small half-moon theater 
with only 800 seats (the larger theater 
lay in the city below) and a sports 
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stadium of oblong shape framed in ter. 
races of olive trees. Like every acropolis 
on the island it was dedicated to Athena, 
and Athena has remained the divinity 
of the people, vaguely veiled by the later 
image of the Holy Virgin. The Rhodians 
still speak of ‘‘our Lady of the sorrows” 
and “our Lady who burns the crops” in 
exactly the same terms they used in 
the 6th Century B.c., and it is from this 
aspect of Athena that the figure of the 
Pieta is derived. The shepherds in the 
hills speak the Doric of the ancient 
inscriptions and are understood out. 
side their own circle only by archae 
ologists. Just as in antiquity, the bride 
and groom enter their house with the 
right foot foremost, and the villagers 
fear the same water nymphs as their 
ancestors of pre-Christian days; they 
believe that whoever sees a naiad at 
midday will lose his speech and will 
remain struck mute forever. The very 
form of this superstition is typically 
Greek, because no Greek, ancient or 
modern, can see spooks at dusk or 
midnight, and to him the hour of terror 
is the stark burning noon. 

The living strength of these beliefs is 
not astonishing when you realize that 
the country folk live in the archaic 
Greek house with a terrace roof anda 
single room, subdivided by an arch into 
living and sleeping quarters. The sleep- 
ing part is raised above the ground and 
railed in by a carved wooden gallery 
and screened with a baldachin and 
long curtains. These hangings, called 
sperveri, were made till the end of the 
last century. They are unique in the 
world and their design is so typical 
that, once seen, you can pick them out 
at a glance among a wealth of other 
famous embroideries in any collection. 
Done in gros point on not too closely 
woven linen with coarsely twisted silky 
thread, invariably in moss-green, leaf- 
green and scarlet, they show only two 
motifs arranged in stripes: the stylized 
angular tobacco leaf and the glastera, 
which looks like a heraldic coat of arms 
but which is derived from the outlines 
of a vase filled with flowers. 

There are acropolises and acropolises 
and you should swallow your disap- 
pointment over the one in Rhodes and 
drive out to Lindos, one of the three 
founder towns, to see the real thing. 
The pleasantest way to do so is to 
engage the services of a taxi driver, 
Jimmy the Turk, who can be found in 
the grounds of the Hotel des Roses. He 
may try to convince you that, tender- 
souled as you are, you must view the 
beauties of Lindos in the haunting light 
of the setting sun and this has nothing 
to do with the fact that he has another 
engagement in the morning. He may 
also try to sell you a drive up to the 
Mount of the Prophet Elias, to the 
chalet-style hotel among the fir trees, 
and when you say that Mrs. K. told you 
it was not worth it, he will retort : “How 
can you compare yourself with Mrs. 
K.? What may mean nothing to the 
crude heart of Mrs. K. may be an un- 
forgettable experience for a lovely per- 
son like you.” 

The journey to Lindos takes you 
forty miles across the eastern part of 
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the island, through a tragic landscape 
untidily scattered with hills and strewn 
with rocks, without cohesion of line, as 
though cleft and riven by the everlast- 
ing wind, with the stones showing 
through the tattered cloak of grass and 
scrub. The villages are agglomerations 
of white cubes which from the distance 
look like lumps of sugar spilled over a 
billiard cloth, and the houses are all as 
depressingly alike as those in a housing 
development. Close by usually lies an 
ill-kept straggly orange grove. You can 
tell at a glance that Lindos belongs to 
antiquity because all the houses look 
toward the sea, as befits the ancient sea- 
faring spirit; whereas the more recently 
founded settlements are turned away 
from the sea, thus expressing the fact 
that they gain their living by the soil, 
with tomatoes, figs, melons, olives and 
wine. My favorite local wine, inciden- 
tally, is a red called by the lordly name 
of Vin des Chevaliers ; it is not too strong 
and its flavor is underscored by a re- 
freshing tang of bitterness. 

Lindos is sparklingly clean, with the 
alleys of smoothed mud seen in other 
villages replaced by pebble-paved ways 
with black stars and flowers inlaid on 
the white ground, and the houses have 
proper glazed windows. At the far end 
of the village, startlingly sudden and 
seemingly unapproachabie, rises the 
rock of the acropolis to such dazzling 
height that it might have been planted 
there by Athena herself. At the sight of 
it many visitors profess their satisfac- 
tion and are content to let the matter 
rest. I too got scared and trotted out 
the invaluable Mrs. K., but Jimmy the 
Turk came out against her with the 
strongest argument he knew: “Look 
here, I can’t drive you up, that you 
know. So I don’t make any money out 
of it. So I have no interest to tell you 
you should go. So I am not a taxi 
driver but a friend just now. So as a 
friend I tell you you must go.” So I 
went up. 

It wasn’t as scary as it had looked 
from down below, where Jimmy the 
Turk had parked his car, needless to 
say, in front of an inn. Partly it was 
climbing up a footpath, partly walking 
up Roman stairs, which are stairs as we 
know them, and partly up Greek stairs, 
which are much pleasanter because they 
are composed of two or three steps at a 
time, with stretches of even ground 
between them. Halfway up there is the 
most singular seat I have ever seen, 
hewn out of the rock in the 2nd Century 
B.C.: a crescent-shaped bench whose 
end sweeps in an upward curve into the 
relief image of a noble-prowed ship. 
Once you have reached the top, you are 
forced, not surprisingly, toenter through 
a gate in a crenellated wall, a leftover 
from the Knights’ obsession to fortify 
everything they could lay hands on. 
Then, as another reminder of yet an- 
other power, you see the wing of a 
Byzantine Gothic church. At last you 
come on the open plateau and see the 
soft yellow local stone unfolding into a 
splendor of ranged columns and flights 
of steps; beneath it lies a picture so un- 
expectedly marvelous that again Athena 
herself might have spread it there: the 


sea unfurls bands of violet-blue suffused 
with tints of magic black, and the dark 
green shore of the promontory edges 
round it with loops and scalloped bays 
as though trying vainly to enmesh it. 
When I got back I found Jimmy the 
Turk talking to the old innkeeper and we 
went inside. The old man opened the re- 
frigerator and showed me what he had and 


open terrace and Jimmy listened to my 
enthusiasm. “The acropolis is all right,” he 
said with a condescending air, “but you 
should have come next year. Won’t you 
come next year?” 

“I don’t think I can manage, Jimmy.” 

“But you will tell your friends they 
should come next year?” 

“Of course I will, Jimmy. Tell me— 


Constantinopoulos of the museum and he 
didn’t say particularly that ——” 

Jimmy the Turk cut me short: “The 
professor. He is all right. But he doesn’t 
know everything, either,” and he gave me 
a superior look. 

“Then tell me,” I said. ‘““What’s the 
special thing that’s going to happen?” 

“Next year,” said Jimmy the Turk, “I 


gave me the choice between Turkish coffee 
and Nescafé. We sat down at a table nn the 


what’s going to happen? Are there going 
to be new diggings? I talked to Professor car.” THE END 


am going to have a large new American 








Resort to Europe 


The perfect way to Europe—a few days of perfec- 
tion on a luxurious Italian Line ship. 

Our floating resorts come joyously equipped 
with outdoor swimming pools, spacious play areas, 
dining rooms that resemble art galleries (suitable 
for culinary masterpieces), elegant staterooms, 
cocktail lounges, ballrooms—everything 1300 
pleasure-lovers might need on the grand adven- 
ture. (Leave your butler at home, unless he needs 
a glorious vacation, too. Service is spectacular. ) 

On an Italian Line floating palace, bask across 
to the golden Mediterranean under the warm sun. 


THE MAGNIFICENT NEW LEONARDO DA VINCI 


HOLIDAY/ JANUARY 


CRISTOFORO COLOMBO 


(A cheerful companion all year around on our 
Sunny Southern Route.) Glide through festive 
evenings. Visit such as Lisbon, Gibraltar, Naples, 
Cannes, Genoa, Palermo, Patras, Venice and 
Trieste. (Also, choose one as a destination.) 

In sum: don’t just go to Europe. Play, lounge, 
relax, be pampered, be happy on Italian Line. Soon 
is an excellent time for it. Now is the time to book. 


tJ al 
See your Travel Agent or Halian Line 


Battery Park Bldg., 24 State St., New York 4, N. Y. * Digby 4-0800 


VULCANIA 


AUGUSTUS SATURNIA 
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Its a pleas 


‘th first thing toimpress your guests will be Pontiac’s 
new roominess and interior luxury. 

More comfortable, chair-height seats. Added head- 
room and legroom. Wider doors for easier entry and 
exit. Faultless interior appointments, fashionably 
styled and carefully fitted. 

Their next reaction will be respect for Pontiac’s 
new Trophy V-8 Engine in action. (And you can 


‘ as 
‘entertain’ economically on regular gas with the 


Trophy Economy V-8 which has a lower compression 
ratio.) 

New Wide-Track, of course, has everything moving 
smoothly from the start. The trim new body width 
puts more car between the wheels for greater balance 
and driving precision. 

Like to play host like this? Then be the guest of your 
fine Pontiac dealer soon. 
GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 


PONTIA MOTOR DIVISION e 


ITS ALL PONTIAC! ON A NEW W/DE-TRACK! 


3 





THE BONNEVILLE VISTA FOR 1961 


ire to play host in a Wide-Track Pontiac! 


THE ONLY WIDE-TRACK CAR 


has 


the 


widest tra 


red 


ck of any car 
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THE AN TIC ARTS 


The Celluloid 
Jungle 


by Hugh G. Foster 


Is TV killing Hollywood, or is 
Hollywood killing TV? 
Take a look at the Early, Late or 


Late-late Show for the answer 


@ From the Early-early show at reveille to 
the last squeak and gibber of the Late-late 
show in the blackest hour of night, a spec- 
ter haunts television—the specter of the old, 
shelfworn moving picture. The crepitating 
murmur in the tube is now able to numb 
the viewer with old films for seventeen 
hours at a stretch, if he so chooses. There 
are available the bland sixty-minute, single- 
feature goof-off; the heavier torpor of the 
double feature; or the massive high- 
frequency narcolepsis of film after film, 
keeping the viewer snowbound, in hiberna- 
tion from the rigors of existence. Write 
your own prescription. 

Since Hopalong Cassidy came second- 
hand to the glass screen, television has en- 
gorged and re-engorged an estimated 7000 
obsolete feature films: every brittle foot of 
celluloid that Hollywood produced between 
1928 and 1948. In addition, it has already 
absorbed several hundred features which 
bear a later imprint; also French, British 
and Italian importations, as well as a mixed 
bag of minor works by one-shot producers, 
which barely returned their negative cost 
in theater exhibition. 

The mathematics of Movietime are simple 
and terrifying. The 7200 features now in cir- 
culation, each tailored to 10,000 feet for 
TV, add up to 72 million feet of film. Yet 
every inch of it is needed to keep the vora- 
cious teleprojectors from gnashing their 
sprockets emptily for the scheduled hours. 





What's new on TV? Butch Jenkins, Elizabeth Taylor and Mickey Rooney 
riding high in National Velvet on The Late Show. 


Indeed, while waiting for the treaties to 
be drawn releasing the pictures made after 
1948—when they began kissing with their 
mouths open—the old film kept going back 
into the hopper for the third time around, 
sometimes for the fourth. 

With the exception of those serviced by 
nonprofit (educational) networks, the aver- 
age television station puts on ten hours of 
movies in a week. When it is recalled that 
three hours a week is par for attendance at 
a movie theater, ten hours without even 
switching the channel selector verges on a 
debauch. If this were all. But there are 
eight, and in some broadcast areas ten, sta- 
tions that a television set in good repair can 
lock onto, making quintuple, and even 
eight-ply features possible. 

I recently sat out a typical TV-movie 
weekend, during which the commercial 
Stations within the Boston-Providence- 
Portland triangle roiled the air with fifty- 
eight vintage movies—not unusual for 
areas of moderate population density 
throughout the country. The bacchanal be- 
gan Friday morning at 9:30 with Hi Diddle 
Diddle (1943), officially synopsized: “A 
sailor and his bride suffer many interrup- 
tions while trying to leave for their honey- 
moon.” The ball ended two hours after 
midnight, on Monday morning with the 
blood-chilling screech of The Undying 
Monster (1943)—‘tA mythical monster 
changes from human to savage and at- 





tempts to escape justice, but is unmasked in 
the end.” 

Five of the stations in that New England 
complex shared the burden of sixteen fea- 
tures on Friday. But Saturday was gala, with 
nineteen, including a children’s matinee at 
which The Mad Doctor of Market Street 
(1942) was shown as a curtain raiser to Hold 
That Ghost (1940)—‘‘Abbott and Costello 
inherit an abandoned roadhouse from a 
gangster when he is rubbed out.” 

Sunday’s eighteen-picture program kicked 
off with Wild Bill Hickok Rides Again—‘A 
young girl teams up with Wild Bill in order 
to help him swindle an old friend.” Seven 
channels were operative, but only three 
serviced by the major networks held back 
their movies until noon. For the balance of 
the week, the combined teleprojection in 
that one sector was 104 movies—more than 
a million feet of film in a seven-day period. 

To say, however, that all of it was on the 
level of The Monster From the Ocean Floor 
and the Dr. Christian slobber would be 
grossly prejudicial. For once in a while the 
boiling torrent of celluloid will roll down a 
nugget that is worth all the popcorn eaten 
during the wait: a Hollywood Kabuki of 
some distinction that you saw once many 
years ago, and yearned to see again. Or, by 
perverse miracle, three memorable films 
are spotted in a cluster, on three different 
channels at the same time, and frustration 
ensues. For, as the viewer is involved with 


James Mason in Odd Man Out on one chan- 
nel, Rififi is on the adjoining lane; simul- 
taneously, elsewhere, in Public Enemy, 
James Cagney in rigor mortis, falls into the 
front door of his mother’s home like a block 
of chalk. 

But contretemps such as these are curi- 
ously rare, and the bulk of Movietime 


continues to be fueled with the crumbling 
and most unmemorable salvage from the film 
vaults. The reason is simply dollars-and- 
cents. An opaque gem like The Depraved 
(1945)—“*An Army captain in love with an 
English girl plans to murder her husband 
and make it look accidental’’—costs pea- 
nuts compared with what the station would 


have to pay for any other type of video en- 
tertainment. It furnishes an hour of viewing 
time and scope for as many as twelve com- 
mercial messages. 

The same merchandising logic controls 
the spacing out of the movie day into early, 
late and late-late shows. Though attendance 
is an intrafamily affair, the times of showing 
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LISBON’S THE PLACE. WINTER’S NOT 

INVITED HERE. Only sun, sand and sea lovers. 

And when you sum up the many good things that come 
with a Swissair 17-day excursion, the price (effective 
through March 31st) is so low it looks like we 


made a mistake when we figured it up. 
For example, $499 buys a complete 


Iberian Holiday (covers 3 weekends). Includes: 
non-stop Swissair Jetliner round trip from New York, 
transportation, hotels, meals, trips & tips. First stop is 
Lisbon. Here you'll fill up your memory chest 

as you uncover the fascination of this Old World 
City. Then to Seville. The theater. Cafés. Churches. 
Art. The Flamenco. Then on to Jerez, Cadiz, 
Torremolinos and Granada. A value? The best. But 
suppose you want to spend all your vacation in and 
around Lisbon. Fine. Rent a secret little villa. 
Dine, wine, explore. Laugh and sing with the 
people. Hop south to the beach at Praia da Rocha. 
Loll on the yellow sand for a latin tan. Unspoiled 
Portugal is yours. And if you return within 

17 days, Swissair’s special jet fare is only $350 
round trip from New York. Really, it doesn’t matter 
whether you start, spend or end your vacation 

in Lisbon. The important thing is to go there. 

And equally important is how you go there. 

We suggest Swissair. Aboard our DC-8 Jetliners 
you'll find something special in service. We call it 
Swiss-Care. It’s a gentle, old-fashioned way of caring 


for passengers. So come with us. 


Mail this coupon or see your travel agent. Swissair, 
3 E. 54th St., New York, N.Y. / Send me folders on 
your special place and other nice places, too. H-1 


SWISSAIR HAS A VERY SPECIAL PLACE—AT A VERY SPECIAL PRICE 
—FOR YOU TO START, SPEND OR END YOUR WINTER VACATION 


Name 
Address 
City & State 


SWISSAIR 


SWISSCARE + WORLDWIDE 


+ 

















are allocated for the convenience 
and leisure of its separate mem- 


bers. The greatest portion igs 
offered to the homemaker on the 
assumption—frequently mis- 
taken—that for most of the day 
she is at home. As the broad- 


caster sees her, she can scarcely, 


wait until her man has gone off 
to win the bread, and the kids to 
school. Then, with her second 
cup of coffee poured, her filter 
tip alight, she snaps on the switch 
and it’s ho! for The Keyhole 
(1933)—‘*After Kay Francis 
marries millionaire George Brent, 
she discovers that her former 
husband had never divorced her, 
as he promised.” 

With that as antipasto, there 
is time for two additional fea- 
tures before the children come 
bounding home for lunch with 
glad cries of, ““Look, Mom, no 
cavities.” 

From the forenoon until the 
dinner hour, all movie projection 
is lumped under the heading 
“early shows.” The term “late 
show” does not apply until after 
11:15 P.M. when the network pro- 
grams, alive or embalmed on 
video tape, have been run off. 
The designation “‘late’’ holds for 
only one picture. Not until an 
hour later, when the owls are on 
the wing and sailors have 
mounted to the middle watch, 
does the late-late show begin, 
droning on until 2 A.M. and 
beyond. 

The broadcasters must be 
aware that in the reference to 
late-late movies there is a tinge 
of hedonism and indolence that 
does not become the enterprising 
American spirit. Hence, the 
promoters urge the use of 
such labels as Your Movietime, 
My Movietime or Million Dollar 
Movietime. Regardless, the effect 
is ungentle on anybody not 
hardened to the medium. The 
eye becomes blear, the skull a 
shrieking cavern, and the hand 
too shaky even to reach for the 
nonprescription sleeping tablet 
offered every few minutes by 
luscious models from between 
the sheets. 

Television movies could be 
better tolerated at any leisure 
period if it were not that viewers 
are held captive, without being 
captivated, by the incessant com- 
mercials. If the film is at all inter- 
esting, it is broken into at least 
eight times by a sales pitch that 
has long lost its effectiveness as 
a result of oily repetition. There 
is supposed to be an understand- 
ing, a sort of gentlemen’s agree- 
ment, among the station owners 
limiting commercials to six min- 
utes out of an hour. This, any- 
body can observe, is cynically 
breached, as often by the net- 
works as by independent tele- 
vision stations. They cheat a 
Continued on Page 118 
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Straight talk, Sweet talk, Dry talk ... Martini & Rossi imported vermouth, 


on the rocks—sweet or extra dry, in a glass by itself it is in a class by itself. Martini & Rossi Ossi 
vermouth is a blend of superb wines, infused with more than 30 different herbs, to a secret MARTINI & 4 

formula. The world’s finest and America’s favorite vermouth, M&R is great straight, and a 
mustissimo for Martinis and Manhattans, of course. Mmmm — and R, imported vermouth! Imported Vermouth... Sweet or Extra Dry 














=NFIE MPORTERS, LTD., NEW YORK, N.Y. 
OUTSIDE THE U.S. AND CANADA IT'S SIMPLY QREGRIEM VERMOUTH RENFIELD IMPORTERS, lL 
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Continued from Page 116 
little here, and fudge a little there: 
a sly half minute blended into the an- 
nouncement of the movie title, and an 
extra forty seconds for the prime sponsor 
before the encomiums to the alternate 
sponsor-of- the-second-half-of-the-third- 
quarter of the program. 

Had they been less immoderate in this 
regard, pay television would not be loom- 
ing so near. 


As scrolls of history, which many pre- 
tend to be, the movies unfurled on tele- 
vision are for the most part melodramatic 
counterfeits. Movietime gives us an op- 
portunity to review them, and often to 
quail at the raucous chauvinism with which 
Hollywood manipulated native themes a 
quarter of a century ago. They have always 
done better in dealing with titanic Euro- 
pean events and those who brought them 
about. A spate of historical dramas 


scanned recently is clear proof that John 
Wayne and the late Errol Flynn as winners- 
of-the-West are not in the same league 
with Paul Muni as Zola, or the apparition 
of George Arliss in Disraeli. 

Priorities on Parade (1942)—“‘Jerry 
Colonna and Vera Vague round up a gay 
troupe to entertain the riveters in an air- 
plane factory”—may not have hindered 
the war effort, but it couldn’t have helped 
it. The Lady Takes a Sailor (1948)—“A 
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Meet the British on the train 


OU’VE heard about British 


compartment. 


True, the typical Briton rarely slaps you on the 
back. And he won’t start the conversation. But the 
fact remains, the British traditionally like Americans. 

Comment on the weather or ask a question ... 


and you'll get acquainted readily 
enough. Especially on the train. 
Makes your trip more interesting 
to meet the people of the country, 
don’t you think? It’s another rea- 
son for seeing Britain by British 
Railways. The trains go everywhere. 
They’re fast. They run frequently. 


Want “planning” literature? Write 
British Railways, Dept. A-1,1, 
630 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y. 
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“‘reserve’’. 
find it thaws considerably in a British Railways 


You’ll 
a bargain. 


And for $1.50 you get a fine, full British meal that’s 


Another bargain, British Railways Thrift Cou- 


pons. Buy them before leaving America, as they 
are not sold in Britain itself. Up to 1000 miles of 
First Class travel for only $34.50; Second Class, $23. 
Rates vary in Canada. Valid also for Irish cross- 





FIRST CLASS 


*34.50°1000 












MILES Approx 





channel, Clyde and MacBrayne’s 
steamers. Or how about a 9-day 
“Guest Ticket’’? Good on any train 
in the United Kingdom (except a 
few Continental boat trains). First 
Class, $39; Second Class, $26. 

Make friends among the British, 
on British Railways! 


Any Travel Agent can get you British Railway Thrift Coupons. 


BRITISH RAILWAYS tr 


OFFICES IN NEW YORK + CHICAGO + LOS ANGELES + TORONTO 
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beautiful girl gets stranded down j 

Davy Jones’s locker with a dashi 
young seaman’’—was only marginal Pe 
one of “the things we were fighting for,” 

Perhaps the only national experieng 
which this inecstatic footage docu 
ments accurately is the appearance and 
the peculiar magnetism with which the 
film stars of that earlier era charmed 
susceptible millions into aping them— 
School corridors were thronged with 
George Rafts flipping coins into the air 
in compliment to their sinister hero, 
For ten years, or until the skivvy shin 
came back with the war pictures, male 
torsos were bare and there was panic 
in the undershirt business, becaug 
Clark Gable, peeling down in /t Hap 
pened One Night, had showed his acre 
of bare hide. The girls were “mang 
tailored” in imitation of Marleng 
Dietrich, and many are still coiffed 
with the long bob, under the thrall of 
Greta Garbo. 

But today the late show invokes 
smile, or a sigh of nostalgia only frog 
those mature enough to have seen thet 
gods and goddesses on the theat 

Continued on Page 14 






















Its Almost 
Too Late... 


(but not quite) 


to send off a HOLIDAY gift 
subscription for Christmas. 
There’s still time if you send 
your order in right now. 

If you're like most of us, 
you still have a few “hard- 
to-get-something-for” peo- 
ple left on your list. 

Colorful HOLIDAY is sure 
to be a welcome monthly 
guest in any home .. . chock- 
full of entertaining and in- 
formative articles for year- 
round reading enjoyment. 

An attractive Christmas 
card will be sent in your 
name for each gift you or- 
der. And we'll be glad to 
bill you in January! 

But don’t hesitate! Order 
your HOLIDAY gift subscrip- 
tions today! Use the handy 
order form we've enclosed 
in most copies of this issue. 
Or just send your order to: 


HOLIDAY 


Dept. 1781 
Independence Square 
Philadelphia 5, Pa. 
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HOLIDAY GIFT PRICES S 
1 l-yr. gift $ 5 clic 
2 1-yr. gifts 8 I 
3 1-yr. gifts 1] bv 
4 l-yr. gifts 14 prit 
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After an April shower at Buttermere, Cumberland —one of the lakes that Wordsworth loved. 


Beware the sparkle of Britain’s Spring! 


—— in Britain is a heady season. It inspires 
\J splendid sonnets. Unlikely similes. Frightful 
clichés. And love. 

It also has a mind of its own wl it expresses 
by ignoring the vernal equinox. In Devon, the 
primroses start to pop in January. Cornish daf- 


fodils stare February in the face and chuckle. 


And, by the time those April showers fill the 


air with invisible hyacinths, you begin to be- 
lieve there’s a flower seed in every raindrop. 
You can sense some of the sparkle of Britain’s 
Spring merely by flicking through a calendar of 
events. Flat racing starts in Spring. So does the 
leisurely lunacy of cricket. Festivals, fairs and 
floral dances put a froth on your fun. And, like 
any fauna faced with flora, you want to grow 


wild. In one village, housewives celebrate 
Shrove Tuesday by running a pancake race! 

If you must get practical about this irrespon- 
sible season, ask a travel agent about the latest 
bargains in transatlantic fares. 

Complete your trip by March 31 and you can 
get to Britain and back for $320. If that bargain 


doesn’t inspire spring fever, see a doctor. 


o 


FREE! Colorful 24-page fully illustrated booklet “Portrait of Britain”; write Box 123, British Travel Association. 


k—680 Fifth Avenue; In Los Angeles—606 South Hill St.; 1n Chicago—39 South La Salle 





.. In Canada—90 Adelaide Street West, Toronto. 








It isa rare TV day that does not provide 
a séance or two with the illustrious shades 
of actors departed for the Great Studio 
Up Yonder. The phantom of Errol Flynn, 
summoned up fourteen times in the past 
month, led all the rest, especially effulgent 
in Charge of the Light Brigade, across the 
blood-drenched field of Balaklava, saber- 
ing the Muscovite right and left. The late 
Humphrey Bogart was shown in eight pic- 
tures within the same period; Tyrone 


Continued from Page 118 

screen. We still have one or two of those 
broad-lapeled, double-breasted suits in 
our closet, and a fedora with the flaring 
brim like that worn by David Niven in 
Three Blind Mice (1938)—“*Loretta Young 
and two charming friends set out to snare 
millionaires.” Quaint. But to the younger 
element watching at Movietime anything 
that goes back before the Kingston Trio 
and Sammy Davis, Jr., is ludicrous. 








|Help means 
life itself 


Park In Sun, Korean, age 5. 
Parents refugees from north. 
Father now dead. Two other 
children. Family lives in 
shack. Mother earns $3.00 
per month. Child always 
hungry, sad. Has no clothes 
for Korean winter. Situation 
desperate. Motherdespairing. 
Help to Sun means life to 
whole family. Will keep 
family unit together. Help 


urgen t. 


You alone, or as a member of a group, can help 
these children by becoming a Foster Parent. You 
will be sent the case history and photograph of 
your child upon receipt of application with initial 
payment. Your child is told that you are his or her 
Foster Parent. At once the child is touched by 
love and a sense of belonging. All correspondence 


is through our office, and is translated and encouraged. We do no mass relief. Each child, 
treated as an individual, receives a monthly cash grant of eight dollars plus food, clothing, 
shelter, education and medical care according to his or her needs. Your help is vital to a child 
struggling for life. Won’t you let some child love you? 


Plan is a non-political, non-profit, non-sectarian, government-approved, independent relief 
organization, helping children, wherever the need—in France, Italy, Greece, South Korea, 
Viet Nam, and Hong Kong—and is registered under No. VFAO19 with the Advisory Committee 
on Voluntary Foreign Aid of the United States Government and is filed with the National 
Information Bureau in New York City. 

© 1960 FPP, Inc. 





SPONSORS and 352 Park Avenue South, New York 10, N.Y. 


In Canada: P.O. Box 65, Sta. B, Montreal, Que. 
A. | wish to become a Foster Parent of a needy child for one year or more- 
ee eee gM kc ceases eee 
| will pay $15 a month for one year or more ($180 per year). Payment | 
will be monthly ( ), quarterly (__ ), semi-annually (_ ), yearly (_ ). 
| enclose herewith my first payment $............. 


FOSTER PARENTS 
Steve Allen 


- ae | 
| 

Faster Parents’ Plan, tac. 
352 Park Avenue South, New York 10, N.Y. « Founded 1937 

| 

PARTIAL LIST OF FOSTER PARENTS’ PLAN, INC. HOL-1-61 ; 
| 

| 
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Bing Crosby 


Helen Hayes 
Dr. John Haynes 
Holmes 
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Charles R. Hook B. | cannot “adopt” a child, but | would like to help a child by | 
C. D. Jackson a | 
Gov. & Mrs. Walter | 
Kohler PENS b bieie hob 65668 | 
Gere Mnare (| Oso nese ner sececetecevecrccesccecssecesscesccssscesreens 
Edward R. Murrow TESTE SURTRSANEREERES 664 SEN RERORE OS) Ob NES OR EROS TEES | 
Mary Pickford 
Dr. Howard A. Rusk i ae eee ETT Tee ZON@. 000% WOO. vcvcces | 
Mr. and Mrs. | 
Robert W. Sarnoff ee eee ee ee ee ee ee Contributions are Income Tax deductible | 





Power, who predeceased Flynn by a 
few months, was in seven; Ronald 
Colman in four and John Barrymore 
only in two. 

The pictures of Lionel Atwill, Leslie 
Howard, Wallace Beery, Frank Mor- 
gan, Carole Lombard, George Arliss, 
Grace Moore, to name but a handful, 
are in continuous display on television. 
The younger members of the viewing 
circle watch them, sublimely unaware 
that they will make no more movies. 
To the young, Lou Costello was no 
more alive—or is no more dead—than 
Bugs Bunny. But, the more curious 
fact is that even mature persons ex- 
perience nothing eerie in the resurrec- 
tion on the screen of actors whom they 
have outlived. 

To all but the few to whom they were 
intimately known, actors like Flynn 
and Bogart existed in onty two dimen- 
sions, like characters in a picaresque 
romance. Their fighting, drinking and 
wiving were prolongations in the gos- 
sip columns of their movie scripts. Un- 
less they were unquestionable titans, 
like the Barrymores, died tragically, 
like Leslie Howard, or moved with or 
against the stream politically, like John 
Garfield, it requires an effort to remind 
ourselves of their passing. 

There is abiding sadness, though, in 
watching a twenty-year-old feature 
followed by a more recent one, and 
observing how harshly the lens treats 
the surviving mummers: the dream- 
boats and dishes of long ago, now seen 
as jowly butlers and apple women in 
lumpy sweaters. Cinemascope betrays 
with cruel eloquence the deep cicatrices 
that once were dimples. 


In the daily programing of Movie- 
time, a sketchy attempt is made to suit 
film to audience. To regale the adult 
watchers, a fatigued melodrama like 
Hotel for Women (1939)—‘The lives 
and loves of several attractive girls liv- 
ing in an exclusive hotel” —is unwound. 
Between times, in the hours immortal- 
ized by Longfellow and dedicated to 
the young, there will be a morality play 
like Heaven Can Wait (1943)—‘'The 
Guardian of the Gates of Hades greets 
a young man and demands his reason 
for requesting admission.” After that, 
something light: Mystery of the White 
Room (1939)—“‘A murderer runs amok 
in a hospital.” 

The order of showing may be re- 
versed, which often matters little, since 
so much of the footage is dim, decrepit 
and eroded. But the commercials are 
invariably loud and clear. Here, how- 
ever, the stations are a bit more scien- 
tific in their direction of the commercial 
messages to the most likely consumer. 
It is, of course, a part of the merchan- 
dising credo that the children decide 
which breakfast cereals are to be eaten 
by the family. When they have been 
chanted at, cozened and bribed, the 
assault on mother begins. Unless she 
has conditioned herself to break off the 
span of attention abruptly, the com- 
mercials pluck at her apron every ten 
minutes, on the tick. Unsparingly, they 
remind mother of that alp of unwashed 
dishes in the sink. Persist, they say, in 
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Only royal palace 
in the U.S. is in: 


0) Florida (Delaware ( Hawaii 


The Iolani Palace, in Honolulu, is 
the only royal palace in the U. §, 
Today it serves as Hawaii’s state 
capitol building. It’s a “must” to 
visit on your tour of our newest 
state. Even more important on 
your Hawaiian holiday are The 
First National Bank of Chicago 
Travelers Checks—only you can 
cash them! 


World’s largest 
natural bridge is in: 


0) Utah D) California 0) Texas 


Utah’s Rainbow Bridge rises 309 
ft., spans 278 ft., making it the 
world’s largest natural bridge. This 
impressive sight is a favorite with 
tourists. And so are The First 
National Bank of Chicago Travel- 
ers Checks. One good reason is that 
each denomination ($10, $20, $50, 
$100) is a different color to prevent 
cashing errors. 


The Gem State is: 
C Minnesota (Idaho () Montana 


A vacationland of many and varied 
attractions is Idaho, the Gem State. 
And in Idaho or Istanbul, a vaca- 
tion is more pleasant and conven- 


ient when you carry The First | 


National Bank of Chicago Travel- 
ers Checks. They’re known and 
accepted—gladly—everywhere. 
Ask for them at your bank! 


The 
First National Bank 
of Chicago 


Travelers Checks 





For All Business and 
Vacation Travel 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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using that notorious Brand X; get them 
clean after a fashion. But at what a cost! 
Epidectimyositis, commonly known as 
Institutional Knuckle. Use Blah-Blah. 

She is hindered from reaching for a 
can of beer in the refrigerator—again 
that horrible Brand X—by a warning 
that she may be coming down with 
silhouette slump, an epidemic now rag- 
ing on all channels. Foundation gar- 
ments cannot be shown on live women, 
not even on dummies; so she watches 
disembodied brassiéres, panties and 
girdles floating ectoplasmically as a 
voice assures her that they will triumph 
over a lifetime of washings. 

As all are aware, Movietime is in 
abeyance from the dinner hour until 
after the last newscast at 11 P.M. This 
time slot is filled by the cream of the 
networks’ crop; there are no fossilized 
movies, and the rule of six minutes 
per hour of commercials is generally 
observed. It crumbles, however, at the 
late show, and goes completely tc 
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pieces during the succeeding two hours 
of late-late movies. 

At that period, in big cities, an an- 
nouncer politely suggests, “Kindly 
keep the volume of your set low, so as 
not to disturb your neighbors. Thank 
you.” 

You obey. But ten minutes later 
the first commercial announcement 
blasts through the grids under full 
wattage. The viewer is able to control 
the decibels of commercials, but not 
their grisly repetition; a dinning echo- 
lalia, offensive each and severally to 
the family group. 

In the small hours of night the com- 
modities offered must bear some rela- 
tion to the physical comfort of the 
viewer at the moment. Little wonder, 
then, that upholsterers buy a lot of 
time during the late-late shows. It is 
their opportunity to remind a house- 
holder, who in many cases is painfully 
aware of the fact, that his easy chair 
is suffering from prolapsis of the 
springs. That and a couch high- 
rumped in the middle and sagging on 
the ends can be put back in good order 
for $7.95 down, the balance in easy 
monthly payments. And the firm will 
throw in a machine that shreds lettuce 
and salad greens, as a bonus if the order 
is given promptly. 

This offer is limited. Firms which 
install storm windows, and convert 
furnaces from coal to oil, and from 
oil to gas, also prefer to make their 
pitch between the short “takes” of 
the late-late show. 


The same commercials which dur- 
ing the earlier hours made reasonable 
claims for certain products seem to go all 
out after midnight. They begin making 
brash and superlative boasts. Girdles 
stretch not two—not three—but seven 
ways. Certain lozenges, which at eight 
o’clock can do no better than “take care” 
of stomach acid, at midnight guarantee to 
dispel it entirely, or your money back. 
Two hair creams that merely “fight” 


dandruff in the shank of the evening, main- 
tain in the thigh of the night that they can 
defeat it. Here, too, on the midnight screen, 
all but for his tripod and satchel, the side- 
walk pitchman makes his stand, pres- 
tigiously demonstrating the latest six-in- 
one kitchen device. Everything takes on 
superior virtues; even the doggy’s food is 
not alone nourishing; it is now also bone- 
crunchy, meat-hearty and gravy-tasty. 

Pollsters can say, to the fifth decimal 


point, how many people watch television 
during the day and evening. Lacking the 
brass to ring telephones in the dead of 
night, they can only guess at the number 
who keep their screens aglow past the 
witching hour. A more accurate canvass 
can be made by standing on a busy corner 
and watching people go by. The addicts of 
the late-late show will be those who step 
over a matchstick as if it were a fallen tree. 

THE END 
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THis SPRinG...Save 25% 





This scene has sound! Hear it on Capitol Records’ new album, “Ports of Paradise.” 


Make this spring the most romantic and exciting of your life...visit Tahiti, Rarotonga, 


New Zealand, Australia, Fiji, Pago Pago and Hawaii. Enjoy 42 Pacific springtime days 


aboard the $$ MARIPOSA or ss MONTEREY in unparalleled Matson luxury at unusual sav- 


ings-25% reductions from regular one-way fares. You’ll sea-rove 15,000 miles of South 


Seas adventure for as little as 7¢ a mile-just about the cost of driving your car. Double 


room fares begin at $1155 on Matson’s special spring South Seas Cruises. Four sailings, 


from March 19 to May 21, make planning easy. For details, see your travel agent today. 
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Holiday-time... 
and the giving is easy 


It's easy to please... when you give the Prized 
Kentucky Bourbon in this dramatic “Medallion” 
Decanter with richly embossed gift carton—or 
the familiar round bottle in its colorful foil 
gift-wrap. Same fine Bourbon in both —decanter 
and gift-wrap at no extra cost to youl 
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UPPSALA 
Continued from Page 71 


ish universities. The curriculum 
offers only the broad big subjects—law, 
medicine, the sciences, languages and 
so on—and no specialized courses such 
as journalism or forestry, which have 
their own technical colleges elsewhere. 
The autumn term lasts from Septem- 
ber Ist to December 15th, spring from 
January 15th to May 3lst. The three 
summer months are free. Many stu- 
dents then take vacation jobs. Living 
costsfor the University year average 5000 
to 6000 Kronen ($965 to $1158), or 
10,000 ($1931) for a married couple. In 
addition to interest-free loans there are a 
number of State scholarships offering 
the cost of bed and board, leaving the 
student to buy clothes, cigarettes and 
incidentals. Only one subject is studied 
at a time; on completion, the student 
on his own initiative asks to be exam- 
ined. There are lectures and seminars, 
but no tutorial system. 
“3 Roughly, the University has a 10-per- 
cent representation, through students 
or the teaching staff, on the Town 
Council ; and the town, with its growing 
population, realizes the importance of 
the university and regards it with 
benevolence. The town is encircled by 
other educational institutions—an agri- 
cultural college, an Air Force college, a 
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of a pagan temple. In the 12th Century 
Old Uppsala became a bishop's seat; 
but the waterway silted up, and in 1245 
the Cathedral was removed to the new 
and busy town where Uppsala stands 
today. Old Uppsala is quiet now: there 
are the big mounds, an old parish 
church, a red 18th Century wooden rec- 
tory, and a restaurant where, among 
Viking motifs, mead is served to 
camera-hung tourists. 

The new Uppsala has played its he- 
roic part in Swedish history as the seat 
of royalty and the Archiepiscopal See 
of all Sweden. The first University, on 
its foundation in 1477, was housed 
within the Cathedral precincts. But the 
power of the church grew too formi- 
dable for Gustavus Vasa, who reduced 
it, together with the University—build- 
ing his great red castle as a symbol of 
royalty and allowing the University to 
decay. In 1593 it was re-established by 
Charles IX, and the great Gustavus 
Adolphus richly endowed it. Queen 
Christina held court at Uppsala, 
mingling her diplomats with the men 
of learning—and it was in the Great 
Hall of the castle that she made her 
solemn act of abdication. In 1702 three 
fourths of Uppsala was destroyed by 
fire, in which both the Cathedral and 
the castle were badly damaged. It was 
rebuilt and with the driving force of 
such men as Rudbeck and Linnaeus, 
the University grew ever stronger 











COME 
MARDI GRAS 


At least once in everyone's lifetime, he should accept a grand, 
gay old city’s invitation: “Come to Mardi Gras in 

New Orleans!” It's a glittering, joyous pageant—the greatest 
free show on earth. Already the splendid private balls 

are being held; soon dazzling parades with spectacular floats 
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that artists and craftsmen have been building for nearly 

a year will start rolling through the streets... all 

New Orleans will join the grand procession... and on 
Mardi Gras day (Tuesday, Feb. 14 this year) masked and 
costumed revelers by the thousands will pay their respects 
to Rex, Lord of Misrule and King of the Carnival. 

Then, as the last wistful notes of “If Ever | Cease to Love”’ 
fade into the dawn of Ash Wednesday, the Lenten season 
begins and New Orleanians go to church and back to work, 
Another memorable, magical Old World festival is History 
—until next year. Won’t you join us this year? 












through the ensuing centuries. 

History still lies heavy on this place 
that produced Rudbeck of medical 
fame, and Linnaeus the great botanist, 
and Scheele the discoverer of oxygen, 
and so many more. And layer after 
layer of later history is perceptible, es- 
pecially in the old paintings of the 
crusty-looking great on the walls of the 


Teachers’ Seminary, and so many other 
schools that when these close in the 
afternoon the town center looks like 
Hamelin at piper time. 

Every professor I talked to said the 
students work hard, and with a healthy 
attitude of inquiry. Every student I 
talked to said: ‘‘We talk too much”— 
and emphasized the hours of non-stop 


talking, very often until four or five in 
the morning. Add such random facts 
together and the key of the picture 
evolves—highly organized liberality, a 
successful merging of opposites. 
Cheering to the eye, too, is the pep- 
pering of small oddities in the overall 
fabric. Like the recent discovery by an 
American resident bone doctor that the 
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side the hospital, reading from top to 
bottom in blandly similar lettering: 
PSYCHIATRIC CLINIC, EAR CLINIC, PLAS- 
TIC SURGERY, STOCKHOLM. The capital, 
as ever, seems to be regarded by the 
provinces as a disease. 


One of the pleasant roads from Upp- 
sala leads to a lakeside 18th Century 
manor house owned by the Students’ 
Union for the summer pleasure of its 
members; there is a similar student re- 
sort on the Baltic. And, of course, one 
road leads to Old Uppsala, two and a 
half miles north, the beginning of it all. 
Before Christian times, Old Uppsala 
“ly On a waterway. It was a center of 
pagan worship, the fortified hub of the 
Svea tribe and the seat of the Yngling 
Viking Kings immortalized in Beowulf, 
three of whose 6th Century burial 
mounds rise grassily from the ancient 
plain, A church was built on the remains 











Nations; and in the part-songs of Karl 
Mikael Bel!'man, and of the lyricist 
Gunnar Wennerberg, famous for his 
curious duets called Gluntarne and in- 
famous for his flesh-pink dress suit. 


The films of Ingmar Bergman, with 
their ironic and cynical dialogue, are 
said to have influenced and helped to 


matters as the high degree of sexual 
freedom and the high suicide rate should 
be largely discounted : the former is true 
of most of northern and central Eu- 
rope; the latter is a very tricky statistic 
never properly explained or recorded. 
I would rather take the sanguine view 
that this huge assembly of youth look- 
ing so fresh and seeming so sincere, can- 
not belie the expressions on their faces 
and the small attitudes and graces one 
may note. If there were any adverse 
criticism, it might be more on grounds 
of naiveté. But this in itself is charming. 
I have on many occasions been as- 
tounded to hear students at Uppsala 
say, without a flicker of shame, such 
things as: “We are going out into the 
Nature to listen to the song of the birds.” 
We would say, apologetically, some- 
thing like :“‘Just got to shuffle out and dig 
these damn birds.” Which, finally, is 
the better approach? THE END 
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As low as 


S298 


to Kurope 


and back by 
Pan Am Jet 


and youre in 
US: hands all the way! 


Lowest Jet Fares Ever! And with Pan Am you travel 
aboard the world’s finest Jet equipment . . . in U.S. 
hands from the start to the finish of your trip. 


¥TYPICAL NEW 17-DAY ROUND-TRIP 
JET ECONOMY EXCURSION FARES 


Boston-Shannon.....$298 Detroit-London 
New York-London...$350 Chicago-London 
Balt./Wash.-Paris...$420 West Coast-London..$581 


17-day Jet Economy Excursion fares good for return through March 31st. 
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Italy's table wines ouinumber 
France’s in America today. 

The reds are particularly good, 
and these four are among her best— 
a fragrant Valpolicello, a firm, 
well-balanced Chianti, a rich 
Barolo and a light Bardolino. They 
can be drunk with any robust 
food and are particularly 
authoritative when the dessert is, 
as here, a nutty Bel Paese, a 
Gorgonzola and fresh fruit. 


PHOTOGRAPH BY TOSH MATSUMOTO 


of Italian 


and German 


Wines 
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@ In almost all great restaurants of the Western 
World you will find on wine lists, side by side 
with the famous wines of France, the wines of 
three or four other countries, Germany and Italy 
especially. For the best of these, too, belong to 
the international elite; their names and labels are 
greeted with respect and affection by wine lovers 
everywhere. 

Italy, since World War II, has shipped to the 
United States more table wine even than France; 
Germany produces, in addition to wines that are 
sound, pleasant and moderately priced, the most 
expensive and rarest wines on earth. The German 
vineyards, like the Italian, were planted by the 
Romans, and the wines of both countries are gen- 
erally good, occasionally remarkable. But apart 
from this, German and Italian wines have almost 
nothing in common. Rather, they complement 
one another, like two sides of a coin. 

The contrasts between them are striking. All 
the finer German wines are white; the few reds are 
mediocre, not worth exporting. Nine tenths of 
Italian wine is red, and the red is better. In Ger- 
many the vineyards are limited in extent, mostly 
strung along a few steep river valleys and culti- 
vated with painstaking care. In Italy the vine 





flourishes everywhere, and is often inter-planted 
with potatoes or “married” to trees in cheerful, 
haphazard fashion, so that many well-known 
vineyards hardly look like vineyards. With Ger- 
man wines, vintage years are of the utmost im- 
portance; with Italian wines, they matter little or 
not at all. Superior German wines cost a mini- 
mum of $2.50 or $3 a bottle in the United States; 
there is probably not, in all Italy, a table wine 
worth $3. German wines are often drunk between 
meals, on a Sunday afternoon, or in the evening; 
Italian wines, made to go with food, are almost 
never drunk between meals. 


First, since they are the more popular, let us 
look at the wines of Italy. The proper starting 
point is Chianti, probably the best known and 
most popular wine in the world. With spaghetti, 
it has invaded and conquered many countries 
and has doubtless done more, in its humble and 
charming way, to make friends for Italy than a 
hundred ambassadors. It is the one non-French 
table wine that Parisians gladly drink, and its gay, 
round-bellied, straw-covered bottles are as fa- 
miliar in Copenhagen and Chicago as they are in 
their home province of Tuscany. 














The Chianti bottle is a primitive 
idea, an old form, and is surpris- 
ingly cheap to produce. It is never- 
theless one of the most successful 
commercial packages ever devised. 
Its name, fiasco (the plural is 
fiaschi), simply means flask. It is 
round-bottomed and extremely 
thin, and is therefore given a straw 
base so that it will stand upright on 

_a table, a straw jacket to protect it, 
and straw strings to hang it up. 
Its picturesqueness is accidental, 
and in Italy it costs no more, hand 
labor and all, than an ordinary 
wine bottle. Nor is it used exclu- 
sively for Chianti alone—much or- 
dinary, inexpensive, nameless wine 
is sold in Italy in fiaschi, and other 
Italian districts have their own 
typical straw-covered bottles. 

The finest Chiantis are not 
shipped in fiaschi, but in regular 
wine bottles. To reach their peak 
they require, like all superior red 
wines, some aging in bottle after 
their eighteen months in cask; they 
could not be laid away in fiaschi, 
for the straw jackets would mold 
and disintegrate in a damp cellar. 
The special Riserva wines of the 
great Chianti houses—Ricasoli- 
Brolio, Serristori-Machiavelli, 
Marchesi Antinori—are therefore 
estate-bottled and presented in 
bottles resembling those of the 
great chateau wines of Bordeaux. 
They do not look like ordinary 
Chiantis, nor, to be truthful, do 
they taste much like them either. 

Ordinary Chianti is a very ordi- 
nary wine, one of the cheapest pass- 
able red table wines. At least half 
the wine produced in Tuscany, 
around Florence, is now legally en- 
titled to the name, and Tuscany 
makes more than twice as much 
table wine as California. Most of 
this common stuff comes from 
vineyards well outside the original, 
classic Chianti zone, and most of it, 
despite what the labels say, is less 
than two years old. One bottling 
plant in Poggibonsi has a daily 
capacity of five thousand cases. 

“Classic” Chianti is much su- 
perior. It comes from four little 
townships, plus portions of six 
others, along the Via Chiantigiana, 
the old, hilly high road from 
Florence to Siena and Rome. It 
carries a special, numbered seal, in 
the form of a target with a black 
cock in the center. It costs a little 
more than ordinary Chianti and is 
well worth the difference in price 
whether it comes in fiaschi or in 
bottles, for it is a well-balanced, 
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firm wine, of unmistakable class, 
one of Italy’s best. White Chianti, 
incidentally, is dry and agreeable 
but much less good. 

Directly south of the Chianti 
country, still on the road to Rome, 
is the old province of Umbria and 
the cathedral city of Orvieto, which 
has given its name to one of the 
most popular white Italian wines. 
Like Chianti, this white wine is 
usually shipped in straw-covered 
bottles, but of a special, squat 
form, properly called pulcianelle. 
Orvieto, though pleasant, hardly 
deserves its reputation. There are 
two types, the secco, about as dry 
as a dry Graves, and the abboccato, 
which is nearly as sweet as Barsac. 

Substantially as good is another 
semisweet winé’made some twenty 
miles farther south, around Mon- 
tefiascone, on Lake Bolsena. It goes 
by the curious name of Est! EsT!! 
EST!!! (with the exclamation marks 
in that ascending order), Latin for 
“It is! It is!! It is!!!" The story 
goes that a wine-loving German 
bishop, on his way to Rome, sent 
his servant on ahead as a scout and 
taster. The servant was instructed 
to write the word “Est” on the 
walls of every tavern where he 
found the wine outstanding. On 
tasting the golden Moscatello wine 
of Montefiascone, he wrote not 
“Est,” but “Est! Est!! Est!!!,” and 
the bishop, on his arrival, drank 
himself to death. His tomb, with a 
Latin inscription which tells the 
story, has been piously preserved. 

Both these white wines, and 
Chianti as well, are called vini tipici 
in Italian, meaning that they have 
been officially defined, as to zone of 
productiagt, grape variety, and so 
on, in much the same way as the 
appellations contrélées of France. 
Some hundred and fifty different 
wines have been accorded this vini 
tipici distinction, many for no par- 
ticularly good reason. All the im- 
portant ones have been included 
and at least briefly described in the 
check list that appears on page 128. 
The best, apart from Chianti, come 
from four major districts: the 
province of Verona, west of Venice; 
the mountainous Tirol, near the 
Austrian border; Piedmont, which 
forms the northwestern corner of 
Italy, around Turin; and the 
province of Naples—Capri, Ischia, 
Mt. Vesuvius. 

Ten years ago the wines of 
Verona were hardly known in the 
United States, although the Swiss 
had been drinking them for years. 


Their sudden vault to popularity is 
not surprising: they have almost 
everything in their favor. They are 
inexpensive, light, low in alcohol, 
and therefore easy to drink, un- 
complicated and consistently good. 
Four are worth remembering—one 
white, two reds and a rosé. Soave is 
the white; it comes from a pic- 
turesque walled village, a dozen 
miles east of Verona on the Venice 
road, and is shipped in tall green 
bottles like the wines of Alsace or 
the German Moselle. It is dry, pale 
and fresh, makes no claims to 
greatness, and, no matter what the 
vintage stickers claim, is usually 
marketed when less than two years 
old. Soave is not unique in this re- 
spect. Italian producers, by and 
large, treat vintage years in free- 
and-easy fashion. Vintage year is 
not too important in Italy, since 
not moreythan a half dozen Italian 
wines (all red) truly improve with 
age, and most of these come from 
Piedmont, none from around Ve- 
rona. Besides, Italian wines vary 
much less from one year to an- 
other than French or German. 

Valpolicella, best of the reds, is 
produced just northwest of Verona, 
inside the elbow of the Adige River, 
where the foothills of the Alps 
come down to meet the plain. It is 
what the French would describe as 
a “tender” wine, fragrant and soft. 
Its production is fairly large, and 
there is a great difference between 
the cheapest and the finest. 

Bardolino (red) and Chiaretto 
(rosé) are made a little farther west, 
on the lovely shores of Lake Garda. 
Both are exceedingly light in color, 
body and alcohol—easy, friendly 
wines, and very charming. 

The Tirol, north of Verona and 
Lake Garda, was part of Austria 
until World War I. Its vineyards lie 
principally along the lower slopes 
of the deep Adige valley, and 
parallel the famous Alpine road 
that leads to the Brenner Pass. The 
vines are grown on high pergolas 
that a man can walk under. The 
wines they yield are loved by the 
Austrians and the Swiss, and as a 
result there seems to be little left for 
the rest of us. Perhaps not great, 
but very agreeable, and certainly 
worth looking for in the United 
States, are red Lago di Caldaro and 
Santa Maddalena, white Terlano 
and Traminer, and rosé Lagrein 
Rosato. There are many other good 
ones, as visitors to Bolzano and 
Merano, in the Italian Tirol, can 
discover for themselves. 


Piedmont (Piemonte in Italian) 
literally means foot-of-the-moun- 
tain, and no little province could 
have a more appropriate name. To 
the west, along the French border, 
are the snow-covered Alps, and to 
the north, toward Switzerland, are 
Europe’s highest peaks. In the foot- 
hills are the headwaters of Italy’s 
longest river, the Po, and here, es- 
pecially in a rolling district south 
and southeast of Turin, called the 
Monferrato, is an enormous ex- 
panse of vineyard. This district 
produces nearly three times as 
much table wine as the United 
States. Much of its yield is white 
Moscatello, which ends up in 
Italian vermouth or in Asti Spu- 
mante, the rather sweet local ver- 
sion of champagne. But there is 
even more red, mostly of good 
quality, occasionally extraordinary. 

The majority of these Piedmont- 
ese wines take their names from 
grape varieties: white Cortese, pale 
and dry; sturdy Barbera, deep 
colored, almost harsh; Freisa, 
which is fruity, notable for its bou- 
quet ; Dolcetto, anything but sweet, 
despite its name; fragrant, fine- 
textured Grignolino and Nebbiolo, 
the best. Many of these, when 
drunk in Italy, are frizzante, slightly 
sparkling, but they are prepared as 
still wines for export. 

Three Piedmontese wines, made 
in especially favored zones from 
the Nebbiolo grape, deserve to be 
described as great—an adjective 
which one rarely feels impelled to 
use of Italian wines. They are as 
sturdy and full-bodied as a fine 
French Burgundy—big, splendid, 
slow-maturing. Gattinara, the rar- 
est, comes from northeast of Turin; 
Barbaresco and Barolo are pro- 
duced near Alba, farther south, in 
a district famous for its good food 
and white truffles, with which they 
both go admirably well. 

Surely there is no part of Europe 
where outdoor dining is such a 
pleasure as it is round Naples. 
Whether at Zi Teresa on the noisy 
water front, or at Le Arcate high 
above, on the Island of Capri, at 
Positano, or on the flower-hung 
terraces of Ravello, the settings are 
so incomparable that the food 
would taste fine even if it were 
mediocre, and the wine wonderful, 
even if it were poor. Fortunately, a 
number of the Neapolitan wines 
are good, although admittedly, 
transported to America and con- 
sumed in more prosaic surround- 
ings, they lose part of their charm. 























German wines are old aristocrats, dating from Roman times. 
The grapes grow on steep slopes and in romantic 

settings such as this one guarded by Burg Katz, the “‘Cat’s 
Castle,” at St. Goarshausen on the Rhine. 


Capri, most of which is producea 
on Ischia or on the mainland 
nearby, is a fresh, clean-tasting, dry 
white wine, sometimes a little tart; 
Vesuvio is similar. Another pleas- 
ant white wine from Ischia is 
Epomeo. Gragnano, soft, fruity, 
light, is the best of the reds and 
comes from near Sorrento; Ra- 
vello, a passably good rosé, is grown 
round the town of the same name. 
The most celebrated Neapolitan 
wine is Lacryma Christi, produced 
on the slopes of Mt. Vesuvius. It is 
pale gold (some red is also made), a 
bit softer and less austerely dry 
than Capri, and in character and 
flavor not too different from a dry 
Graves. The name means “Tears 
of Christ” and there are many 
stories to explain its origin. The 
lovely Bay of Naples country has 
been called ‘ta fragment of Para- 
dise,” and, according to one story, 
the Lord, returning to earth, found 
this heavenly region “inhabited by 
demons”; touched and distressed, 
He wept, and where His tears fell, 
green vines sprang up—the vines of 
the Lacryma Christi vineyards. 


If Italy can offer for export 
Lacryma Christi, the “Tears of 
Christ,” Germany, not to be out- 
done, can furnish, and does, Lieb- 
fraumilch, or “‘Milk of the Blessed 
Virgin.”” No disrespect, let alone 
impiety, is intended: both wines 
are made by some of the most de- 
vout farmers in Western Europe, 
and supplied, under these names, 
as altar wines to the Church. Wine 
has an old and close bond with the 
Christian (as well as the Hebrew) 
religion, as our own West Coast 
missions can attest, and wines with 
Biblical or ecclesiastical names are 
fairly common. One called “Blood 
of Judas” is produced in Lombardy, 
and “Tears of the Magdalen” is 
popular in the Tirol. 

Liebfraumilch, in a sense, is Ger- 
many’s Chianti—a passe partout, 
known everywhere. As a wine name, 
however, it is almost meaningless, 
and if you visit Germany you will 
look for Liebfraumilch in vain on 
the wine lists of the better hotels 
and restaurants. Like Sparkling 
Burgundy, hardly to be found in 
France, it is an ““Exportwein,”’ pre- 
pared and labeled for markets over- 
seas. Legally, every wine made in 
the large province of Rheinhessen 
can be called Liebfraumilch, but 
the best is rarely so labeled. 

All German wines, you could 
say, are Rhine wines, for they are 


all produced either in the Rhine 
Valley or along the banks of its 
tributaries. These are the northern- 
most major vineyards in the world, 
and only a few grape varieties grow 
successfully here—the noble Ries- 
ling, the good but less illustrious 
Sylvaner, and three or four others 
of less consequence. 

It is therefore also true that all 
German wines have a certain su- 
perficial family resemblance. They 
tend to be pale green-gold in color; 
they are relatively low in alcohol, 
some good Moselles running under 
nine per cent by volume; they have 
a distinctive and pronounced bou- 
quet; they are ready to drink when 
still quite young. But between the 
ordinary Liebfraumilch and _ the 
great Spdtlesen and Auslesen of the 
Moselle and Rheingau, made from 
late-ripened grapes, there is not 
just a difference, but a world. 

Great German wines come from 
four districts: the Rheinpfalz (or 
Palatinate), Rheinhessen, the 
Rheingau and the Moselle. The 
first three lie in or along the Rhine 
Valley and their wines come in 
brown bottles, as against green for 
the Moselles. The Rheinpfalz and 
Rheinhessen are on the left, or 
west, bank of the Rhine, between 
the northern border of Alsace and 
the city of Mainz. Both are zones 
of large production, and the Syl- 
vaner grape predominates. Besides 
large quantities of ordinary wine, 
they yield, mm places, a few truly 
great wines. The Deidesheimers, 
Forsters, Wachenheimers and Rup- 
pertsbergers of the Pfalz, particu- 
larly those made from the Riesling 
grape, are splendid, ripe, full-bod- 
ied vintages that can compete with 
the world’s best. The finest Rhein- 
hessens are a little softer, but ele- 
gant, and full of charm; they, too, 
are Rieslings, and they come from 
Nierstein, Nackenheim, Oppenheim 
and, rarely, one or two other towns. 

The truly incomparable Rhine 
wines are those of the Rheingau. 
This is an odd little district, no 
larger than Burgundy’s famous 
Golden Slope, a twenty-mile-long 
single hill round which the Rhine 
swings in a great westward loop, so 
that the vineyards face due south 
over the river. It begins near Wies- 
baden and ends at Riidesheim, 
where the river cuts north again, 
through its deep gorge, toward Co- 
blenz. In between, eight or ten vil- 
lages—Johannisberg, Hochheim, 
Hattenheim, Erbach, Eltville, 
Rauenthal—are world famous for 
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ITALIAN WINES 

Italy’ s most important wine-producing 
regions are identified on the map. The 
delicious wines they produce, plus ex- 
cellent wines of many other smaller 
areas, are listed according to type and 
in alphabetical order to the right. Stars 
indicate quality, three representing the 
best. Many of these wines are available 
inthe United States at reasonable prices. 


their wines, and it would be hard 
to imagine white wines better than 
these are at their best. 

Perhaps only the Moselles can 
compete with them on even terms 
and any decision as to which of the 
two groups is the finer must be 
based on personal taste. 

Many of the world’s vineyard 
regions—Alsace, the Italian Tirol, 
California’s Napa Valley, the Beau- 
jolais—are especially beautiful. But 
for a combination of the spectacu- 
lar and picturesque, Germany’s 
Moselle Valley is in a class by it- 
self. The famous. Latin poet, 
Ausonius, wrote a whole volume 
in its praise, some sixteen centuries 
ago. For nearly fifty miles, from 
Trier to beyond Enkirch, the river, 
shining and shallow, runs through 
a great serpentine gorge, and the 
high, steep valley walls—those that 
face south or nearly south—are 
covered with terraced vines. The 
vineyards, far too steep to be worked 
by horse or tractor, rise like sheer 
green stairways from the narrow 
river road and the quiet, quaint 
towns at their feet. 

The road map reads like a wine 
list—Trittenheim, Piesport, Braune- 
berg, Bernkastel, Graach, Wehlen, 
Zeltingen. These are the revered 
and celebrated names of the Mittel- 
Mosel, the heart and kernel of the 
valley, which, in rare, sunny years, 
yields wines unsurpassed in bou- 
quet, lightness, delicacy and breed. 

Two little tributary valleys— 
their rivers no larger than trout 
streams—are considered part of 
the Moselle district and produce 
wines of the same noble class. The 
Ruwer (with Eitelsbacher and Max- 


Wine 


Red Wines 
AGLIANICO 


BARBARESCO 
BARBERA 
BARDOLINO 
BAROLO 

CHIANTI 

CHIANTI “CLASSICO” 
FREISA 

GATTINARA 
GRAGNANO 
GRIGNOLINO 

LAGO DI CALDARO 
LAMBRUSCO 

SANTA MADDALENA 
VALPOLICELLA 


VALTELLINA 


White Wines 
CAPRI 
CHIANTI 
CORTESE 
EST! EsT!! EsT!!! 
ETNA 
FRASCATI 
LACRYMA CHRISTI 


LUGANA 


ORVIETO 


SOAVE 
TERLANO 
TRAMINER 


VERDICCHIO 


VERDISO 
VIN SANTO 
Rosé Wines 


CHIARETTO 


LAGREIN ROSATO 


District 


S. Central Italy, 
E. of Naples. 


S. of Turin, in 
Piedmont. 


Almost everywhere in 


Piedmont. 


Eastern shore of Lake 


Garda, near Verona. 


Near Alba in 
S. Piedmont. 


Tuscany. 


Small area directly 
S. of Florence. 


In Piedmont, S. and 
E. of Turin. 


N. Piedmont, near 
Lake Maggiore. 


Near Sorrento, S. of 
Naples. 


Piedmont, especially 
S.E. of Turin. 


Near Bolzano in 
the Tirol. 


Near Bologna. 


On the edge of 


Bolzano, in the Tirol. 


A few miles N.W. 
of Verona. 


Just E. of Lake Como, 


in Lombardy. 


Capri and Ischia. 


Tuscany, S. of 
Florence. 


Piedmont, notably round 


Gavi, N. of Genoa. 


In Montfiascone, on Lake 
Bolsena, N. of Rome. 


On the slopes of the 
volcano, in Sicily. 
Alban Hills S.E. of 
Rome. 


Mt. Vesuvius, near 
Naples. 


Southern shore of Lake 


Garda, near Verona. 


N. of Rome, in 
Umbria. 


Just E. of Verona. , 


N.W. of Bolzano in 
the Tirol. 


The Tirol, especially 
just S. of Bolzano. 


Near Ancona, on 
Adriatic Coast. 
N. of Venice. 


Tuscany and Tirol. 


Near Verona, especially 


round Lake Garda. 


The Tirol near Bolzano. 


Dessert Wines and Sparkling Wines 


ASTI SPUMANTE 


MARSALA 


MOSCATO 


Piedmont, round 
Asti. 


Western Sicily 


Sardinia, Sicily, 
Pantelleria, S. Italy. 


Comments 


Very full-bodied, pronounced character, 
long-lived. Rather hard to find. 


Fine balance, real distinction, lighter than 
Barolo but from same grape variety and zone. 


Rather common, deep-colored; named after 
Barbera grape. Inexpensive. 


Very light, fruity, attractive; should be 
drunk young. 


Perhaps Italy’s best; full-bodied, slow- 
maturing, comparable to a French Hermitage. 


Pleasant, undistinguished, inexpensive. 


Admirable all-round table wine, fairly full, 
well-balanced. The best shipped in regular 
wine bottles, not fiaschi. 


Agreeable, rather fruity, named after 
Freisa grape. 


Excellent, sturdy, slow-maturing, comparable 
to Chateauneuf-du-Pape. 


Fruity, soft, not absolutely bone dry; 
comparable to a Beaujolais. 


Special flavor; crimson with a hint of 
orange. Attractive and good. 


Light, fresh, fragrant, outstandingly 
agreeable. 


Extremely fruity, slightly sweet, deep 
purple, often mildly sparkling. 


Fresh, light, charming. 


Varies considerably in quality; the best is fra- 
grant, fruity, velvety, light, but with distinction. 


Deep-colored, firm, ages well; often sold as 
Sassella, Grumello or Inferno. 


Pale, light, extremely dry. 


Less good than red; pleasant, 
undistinguished. 


Fresh, light, very dry; agreeable. 
Pale, slightly sweet, some Muscat flavor. 


Very dry, somewhat spicy; Sicily’s best 
white wine. 

Popular, inexpensive, rather common; the 
Roman’s everyday table wine; golden, dry. 


Soft, agreeable, not absolutely dry; pale 
gold. Comparable to a French Graves. 


Fresh, light, dry; unpretentious but good. 


Can be either secco (quite dry) or 
abboccato (fairly sweet). Shipped in straw- 
covered bottles; good, not remarkable. 


Excellent and attractive, one of Italy’s best; 
dry, light, very pale, should be drunk young. 


Soft, outstanding for its delicacy and breed, 
not unlike a good German or Alsatian wine. 


Fragrant, spicy, soft, comparable to the 
Gewiirztraminers of Alsace. 


Highly individual, spicy wine, pale, quite dry, 
made from Verdicchio grape, shipped in 
amphoralike bottles. 

Dry (its sweeter brother is called Prosecco) with 
a rather special bouquet. Unusual and good. 


Literally, “holy wine’; golden, quite sweet. 


Light in color, low in alcohol, extremely 
pleasant. Inexpensive. 


Delightfully fruity and fresh, the best of 
many excellent rosés grown in the Tirol. 


Italy’s best-known sparkling wine, golden, 
usually fairly sweet, with Muscat flavor. 


A fortified wine comparable to Sherry or 
Madeira. Can be dry, sweet or medium. 


Very sweet and heavy, almost a cordial, 
pronouncg¢d Muscat flavor. 
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GERMAN WINES 

Germany’s four greatest white-wine 
regions cluster around the Rhine and 
Moselle rivers. The roundup to the right 
lists their wines and the vintages of 
other fine-wine areas. German wines are 
generally known by the village name 
(first column) coupled with vineyard 
name. When the vineyard is famous its 
name is used alone (italicized entries). 


imin Griinhauser) is one of these; 
the other and more important is 
the Saar. This, surprisingly enough, 
is the stream that drains the great, 
industrial Saar Basin, along the 
Franco-German border, near Lux- 
embourg. Near Trier it flows be- 
tween high vineyards, cut out of 
slate and facing south, in the cold- 
est wine-growing country of all 
Germany. “The Riesling,” runs a 
German proverb, “‘is a Sonnenkind 
(a child of the sun).”’ In the Saar it 
gets enough sun only once or twice 
a decade, but the resulting wines 
are even more austere, even lighter 
and finer than other great Moselles. 
“Saar wine,” goes another German 
proverb, “‘is a beggar in poor years, 
but in great years a noble lord.” 
Those who are privileged to taste 
the best Ockfeners, Wiltingers and 
Scharzhofbergers of vintages like 
1949, 1953 and above all 1959, can 
boast that they have tasted what 
can fairly be called the finest white 
wines of the 20th Century. 


At first glance, German wine la- 
bels seem complicated. Most of the 
wine names are long, difficult to 
pronounce, and unfamiliar, and 
the additional notations—words 
like Spdtlese, Original-Abfiillung, 
Kabinett—which are intended to 
clarify, serve, at the beginning, to 
confuse. The game, however, is not 
as difficult as it looks. After you 
have learned a trick or two, the 
rest is easy, for German wine labels 
are about the most explicit and in- 
formative you could find. 

First, fine German wines (like 
the fine wines of most other coun- 


tries) take their names from the. 


Wine 

Moselle 
BERNKASTELER 
BRAUNEBERGER 
GRAACHER 
PIESPORTER 
WEHLENER 
ZELTINGER 
ERDENER 
UERZIGER 
DHRONER 
NEUMAGENER 
TRITTENHEIMER 


Saar 
OCKFENER 


WILTINGER 
AYLER 
KANZEMER 
OBEREMMELER 


Ruwer 


AVELSBACHER 
CASELER 


Rheingau 
ERBACHER 
HATTENHEIMER 


HOCHHEIMER 
JOHANNISBERGER 


RAUENTHALER 
RUEDESHEIMER 


ELTVILLER 
HALLGARTENER 
KIEDRICHER 
WINKELER 
GEISENHEIMER 
OESTRICHER 
WALLUFER 


Rheinhessen 
NIERSTEINER 


NACKENHEIMER 
OPPENHEIMER 
BINGER 
BODENHEIMER 
WORMSER 


Rheinpfalz (Palatinate) 
FORSTER 


DEIDESHEIMER 
WACHENHEIMER 
RUPPERTSBERGER 


Nahe 


KREUZNACHER 
NIEDERHAUSER 
NORHEIMER 

Franken (Franconia) 
WURZBURGER 
ESCHERNDORFER 
RANDERSACKERER 


Vineyard 


Doktor-und-Graben, Badstube, Lay, Schlossberg, Schwanen. 


Juffer. 
Himmelreich, Domprobst, Stablay. 


Goldtrépfchen, Lay, Taubengarten, Giintherslay, Treppchen. 


Sonnenuhr, Lay, Klosterlay, Rosenberg. 
Schlossberg, Sonnuhr, Rotlay, Himmelreich. 
Treppchen, Busslay, Herrenberg. 
Wiirzgarten. 

Hofberg, Sangerei. 

Rosengartchen, Engelgrube. 

Laurentiusberg, Apotheke, Altarchen. 


Bockstein, Herrenberg, Geisberg. 

Scharzhofberger. 

Braune Kupp, Kupp. Gottesfiiss, Klosterberg, Scharzberg. 
Kupp, Herrenberg. 

Berg, Sonnenberg, Altenberg. 

Rosenberg, Hiitte, Karlsberg. 


Eitelsbacher Karthduserhofberg. 
Maximin Griinhduser. 
Herrenberg, Hammerstein. 
Taubenberg, Niesgen. 


Markobrunn, Briihl, Hohenrain, Rheinhell, Siegelsberg. 
Wisselbrunnen, Nussbrunnen, Mannberg, Hassel, 
Engelmannsberg. 

Domdechaney, Kirchenstiick, Daubhaus, Stein, HGlle. 
Klaus, HGlle, Klosterberg, Kahlenberg. 

Marcobrunner. 

Baiken, Gehrn, Wieshell, Wiilfen, Herberg, Rothenberg. 
Berg Rottland, Berg Bronnen, Berg Lay, Berg Miihlstein, 
Berg Roseneck, Berg Schlossberg, Berg Zollhaus, 
Klosterkiesel, Hinterhaus, Engerweg. 

Schloss Johannisberger. 

Schloss Vollrads. 

Steinberger. 

Sonnenberg, Langenstiick, Taubenberg, Klumbchen. 
Schénhell, Deutelsberg, Mehrhdlzchen, Hendelberg; 
Grafenberg, Sandgrube, Wasserose, Turmberg. 
Hasensprung, Dachsberg. 

Rothenberg, Mauerchen, 

Lenchen, Doosberg. 

Walkenberg, Unterberg. 


Rehbach, Hipping, Glock, Auflangen, Flachenhahl, Kehr, 
Kranzberg, Orbel. 

Rothenberg, Stiel, Engelsberg. 

Sacktrager, Kreuz, Krottenbrunnen. 

Scharlachberg. 

Hoch, Kahlenberg. 

Liebfrauenstift. 


Kirchenstiick, Jesuitengarten, Ungeheuer, Ziegler, Pechstein, 
Langenmorgen. 

Hohenmorgen, Kieselberg, Grainhiibel, Kranzler, Reiss. 
Geriimpel, Goldbachel, B6hlig, Bache!, Luginsland. 
Gaisbohl, Spiess, Kreuz, Reiterpfad. 


Schloss Béckelheimer. 

Hinkelstein, Kréttenpfuhl, Kahlenberg. 
Hermannshohle. 

Kafels, Hinterfels. 


Stein, Innere Leiste, Aussere Leiste, Neuberg. “ 
Lump. 
Teufelskeller. 
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villages or vineyards from which 
they come. A Bernkasteler is a 
wine from Bernkastel; a Niersteiner, 
one from Nierstein. 

Second, in almost all wine-pro- 
ducing townships there are little 
plots, or vineyards, that have ac- 
quired over the years a special 
fame for the quality of their wine. 
Usually these have been given local 
names, sometimes descriptive, 
sometimes picturesque. “‘Schloss- 
berg,” for example, means “‘Castle 
Hill,” and “Kirchenstiick,” “‘the 
Section-next-to-the-Church.”’ So 
we have Bernkasteler Schlossberg, 
a wine made from grapes grown on 
the Castle Hill of Bernkastel, and 
Forster Kirchenstiick, a wine made 
in the Section-next-to-the-Church 
in the town of Forst. In a few rare 
instances—Steinberger, Scharzhof- 
berger, Schloss Johannisberger— 
the name of the vineyard is so well 
known that the name of the town is 
simply left off. 

A list of the better German wine- 
producing towns and their leading 
vineyard plots appears on page 129. 
But remember that when no vine- 
yard name is given on a label the 
wine is almost certainly less good. 
A Bernkasteler Schlossberg is vastly 
to be preferred to a wine labeled 
simply ‘“‘Bernkasteler.”’: 


Having told you precisely where 
the wine comes from, your German 
label now gives you some addi- 
tional information, equally impor- 
tant. German vineyards are far 
north (practically at the latitude of 
Winnipeg), and often, particularly 
in poor years, the grapes do not 
ripen fully, or are too low in sweet- 
ness, to yield fine wine. In such 
cases, sugar is added to the juice, 
openly and legally. The resulting 
wine can be pleasant—good, even— 
but it will never be outstanding. 
Virtually all inexpensive German 
wines have been verbesserte (“‘im- 
proved”’) or gezuckerte (“sugared”) 
in this way. There is nothing repre- 
hensible or wrong about the prac- 
tice, but you, the consumer, are 
entitled to know whether your wine 
is Natur (natural) or “improved.” 
And the label tells you. 

Among the natural, or superior, 
wines there are further gradations, 
all having to do with the ripeness, 
or desirable overripeness, of the 
grapes. Thus a bottle. labeled 
Spdatlese (literally, “late harvest’’) 
will be a richer, finer and more ex- 
pensive wine than one without such 
a notation. A wine marked Auslese 
distinguishes an even higher grade, 
made from specially ripe bunches, 
set aside and pressed separately, at 









picking time; it will be somewhat 
sweeter. The highest of ail, Beeren- 
auslese and Trock<nb-erenauslese, 
are almost in the nature of dessert 
wines. These are made from over- 
ripe grapes (the latter from the 
very ripest), individually cut from 
the bunches during the harvest, 
and fermented separately. They are 
extremely rare and of such aston- 
ishing quality, that they have been 
known to sell at auction for $20 or 
$30 a bottle, and even more. 

All of these superior grades, in- 
cluding Spdtlese and often fine nat- 
ural wines of slightly lower rank, 
can be marked Cabinet (or Kabi- 
nett). Originally this term was ap- 
plied to the owner’s personal re- 
serve. It now simply connotes su- 
perior quality and can be used, for 
example, on any wine that has 
brought a price above a certain 
predetermined figure when sold at 
auction or in bottle by the pro- 
ducer. 

Just as the better Bordeaux wines 
are chateau-bottled, the best Ger- 
mans are estate-bottled by their 
producer. The usual term to indi- 
cate this is Original-Abfiillung, but 
you may also find Kellzr-Abfiillung 
(Kellzrci-Abfiillung does not mean 
the same thing), Kellerabzug or 
Schlossabzug. 





And finally, the vintage years 


that appear on German labels. 
These are generally worthy of cre- 
dence—completely so on estate- 
bottlings and: largely so on Natur- 
weine. There have been wide varia- 
tions in quality from one year to 
another. In the last decade, 1959 
and 1953 ranked as very great vin- 
tages; 1958, 1955 and 1952 as very 
good; 1957 and 1950 as fair; 1956, 
1954 and 1951 as poor. 
Admittedly, all this is more diffi- 
cult than asking for a Scotch and 
soda or a Seidel of beer. But few 
who take the trouble to learn about 
fine German wines regret it: they 
are, in the opinion of most experts. 
the most remarkable white wines ir. 
the world. Even the little, lesser, sug- 
ared wines have much to recom- 
mend them—they are light and re- 
freshing, fragrant and easy to drink; 
they can be made into all sorts of 
fruit cups or Béwle, or taken with 
soda water as Spritzers. The good 
Naturweine (including many marked 
Cabinet or Spdtlese) are dry, clean, 
with wonderful depth of flavor and 
a bouquet, reminiscent of fresh 
fruit or wildflowers, of which one 
never tires. As for the very best, 
they can only be described as an 
experience; they are like nothing 


else on earth. THE END 


Knights Exemplar of German wines, classic vintages from a variety of 
regions and several great years, are ranked under the 

cool leaves of a grape arbor. Moselles are distinguished by their 

tall green bottles, Rhines by their brown bottles. 


The round, plump bottle, a Bocksbeutel, 


contains a Franconian Stein or “stone” wine from a rocky 


hill within the city of Wiirzburg. 


Text and Lists by Frank Schoonmaker 
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GENEVA 
Continued from Page 55 


in the rambling Palais Des Nations, which 
might one day become the central govern- 
mental fulcrum for the whole of Europe— 
at least if Mather’s view had any weight. 
I had already decided to accept his invi- 
tation for the morrow, and we fixed a time 
to meet. ‘““When da you leave?”’ he said. 


“Saturday.” 

“What train?” Mather asked. I was 
catching the Catalan and said so. He 
thought for a moment, consulting his 
watch. “Why so thoughtful?” I asked, and 
he smiled his mordant smile. ‘““That should 
give me time to prepare a suitable revenge,” 
he said. I thought at the time he was indulg- 
ing in a pleasantry, but I was wrong. 

With his characteristic politeness he in- 
sisted on escorting me down to the ves- 








Vive la difference! 


Or, more expansively — vive all the 
differences that make ArR-INDIA 
to Paris le bon voyage! The thou- 
sand-and-one delights of artful, 
thoughtful service . . . the wonder- 
ful warmth of Eastern hospitality 
. . . the swift comfort of Boeing 
707 Rolls-Royce Jets. Voila! This 
potentate-pampering service is 
yours now at special 17-day econ- 
omy fares. Weekend departures 
at 10:30 P.M. La vie en rose begins 
when ‘you see your travel agent! 
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tibule before saying good-by. I had 
elected to walk back to my hotel along 
the lake, as there was plenty of time and 
the spring sunshine was so delightful; 
besides, it is only on foot that one can 
grasp the salient points about a town, 
and with such fine views over the lake 
and mountains it would have been a sin 
to hurry. 

Gazing out across the lake one has 
the strange illusion of being not far from 
the sea, of being situated upon an in- 
land estuary of a fiord. The hills curve 
around out of sight, sinking into the 
gauzy mist which hides every horizon, 
with the promise of salt water some- 
where just out of sight. An illusion in- 
deed, for the Rhone’s green flood comes 
tumbling out of the Alps at snowline to 
carve this great panorama of lake 
scenery. Its rushing current cuts the 
town of Geneva into two slices. Mont 
Saléve, its snout tucked up against the 
sky, and at this early season snow-clad, 
is already France—over the border. 
Yet Geneva considers it one of her own 
treasures, and it is a favorite place for 
walkers and mountaineers. 

Back in the town, I found that the 
evening was already. upon us, and the 
air had turned cool. The mouettes, how- 
ever, were still plying their slow trade, 
and many small craft were out catching 
the last evening freshet. The air was full 
of church bells, the rush of waters and 
the lonely crying of gulls which hinted 
once more at a hidden seashore. Old 
ladies were feeding them from the 
bridges with the absorbed passion that 
one usually sees only in small children. 
The expertise of the gulls came from 
long habit, I suppose, for hardly a 
crust touched the water; swooping and 
twisting, the birds caught them as they 
fell. 

I was in luck, too, for it was the first 
day of the famous Jer d‘Eau, and as I 
stood watching the lake I suddenly saw 
this fiery column of water rainbow itself 
into the sky, spuming up to four hun- 
dred feet in the still blue air. Later I 
looked up this artificial waterspout, 
curious to know just how such a col- 
umn of water could be propelled into 
the sky. The answer is an impressive 
one: pumps developing 1400 horse- 
power. When it is in action 6600 gallons 
of water are propelled into the sky every 
minute, The water leaves the spout at 
a speed of 125 miles an hour. No won- 
der, then, that the eye can pick up the 
Jet d’Eau as far as thirty miles from 
the town. 

And so slowly back across the Mont- 
Blanc bridge toward the Rive Gauche, 
not forgetting to raise my hat mentally 
to the distant statue of Rousseau on his 
shady island, incongruously seated ona 
Roman pedestal in a senatorial pose. 
A lovely site, but an unsuitable memor- 
ial to Europe’s Grand Hysteric, and 
the author of The Social Contract! But 
that is one thing about Geneva—the 
hunter of literary associations will find 
a very wide margin of choice among his 
celebrities. If you detest Rousseau and 
love Balzac or Dickens, you are now 
only a biscuit throw from the H6tel 
de I’Ecu in the Place du Rhéne. It 
must be one of the oldest hostelries in 
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Europe. It was founded in 1560 by a 
Huguenot refugee. Within its walls one 
can imagine that strange assortment of 
literary travelers who, at one time or 
another, found themselves in Geneva: 


~>@fat,-timid’ little man in fur boots 


(Stendhal); a small, dark, sparrow- 
perky foppish man with haunted eyes 
(Dickens); a roaring mountain of a 
man teetering on the edge of dropsy 
(Balzac); a languid neurasthenic with 
splitting headaches (Ruskin); a harm- 
less looking monomaniac with twitch- 
ing fingers (Wagner), and so on. 


The French usually apply the word 
cossu (prosperous) to the present-day 
Genevese, and it must be admitted that 
the word itself carries a faintly deroga- 
tory undertone. It implies a life which 
is bourgeois in the extreme, a life of 
middle-class dullness which ignores the 
world of ideas and art. This is only 
partly true—one suspects that almost 
any Protestant country would come 
under the same classification for the 
volatile and ever-curious French mind. 
Geneva is a great deal livelier than 
London, though the Swiss character is 
a good deal less lively than the Brit- 
ish. The life of the average Genevese 
appears not so much bourgeois as ex- 
cessively formalized; in the higher 
ranks of society one finds people living 
in a fashion ever so slightly tinged with 
a Hapsburg style, reminiscent of what 
one imagines Austria to have been like 
before 1914. But this is a minority 
judgment which concerns not more 
than three or four of the bigger fami- 
lies. For the most part, the average 
Swiss banker, industrialist or clerk is a 
fair copy of his counterpart everywhere. 
Geneva does not receive its social life 
from its inhabitants but from the steady 
influx of foreigners, who have in- 
fluenced the atmosphere of the town. 
We should not forget that Switzerland 
is the country of perpetual tourist in- 
vasion, summer and winter; that were 
it not for the foreigners there would be 
little prospect of the Swiss themselves 
enjoying the amenities they do, in the 
way of intellectual pursuits, music, art, 
and so on. Indirectly, it is the expert 
hotelier who has made this possible. 


Some sort of instinct had led me to 
put up at a small hotel in the Place 
Longemalle; was it simply by associa- 
tion with Paris that I selected the small 
Touring-Balance Hotel on the Left 
Bank, turning my back on the mag- 
nificent grand hotels that line the spa- 
cious Quai du Mont-Blanc? The place 
indeed has the slightly raffish atmos- 
phere which recalls, but very dimly, 
Saint-Germain. The cafés are small and 
old-fashioned, the restaurants small 
and crusty and crowded with students 
and clerks. Mather himself had ap- 
proved of this choice, adding that it 
was Geneva’s most intimate corner, 
snug without being opulent. “‘A little 
louche, yes, 1 admit. And I wouldn’t 
choose it for dining an official guest. 
But when I’m alone I always find myself 
sneaking down to this corner among 
the canals for a glass of wine.” 





Continued on Page 135 
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Continued from Page 133 

He turned up punctually next day 
and we spent a leisurely afternoon pot- 
tering about old Geneva, whose fine 
atmospheric architecture somehow re- 
called Austria by its mixture of sobriety 
in line and a suggestion of baroque in 
its details. Here and there among the 
little squares and alleys we came upon 
antique shops over whose strange wares 
Mather brooded happily. He was one 
of those patient hunters who could 
spend a whole year “looking out” for 
something he wanted. At the moment 
he was hunting a large 17th Century 
painted jar, such as once housed the 
medicaments of dispensing chemists; 
he had recently planned to start smok- 
ing a pipe again “to cut down on ciga- 
rettes,”” and nothing less would suit him 
as a receptacle for his special brand of 
blended tobacco. 


Mather somehow managed to com- 
bine a look at the sights with a visit to 
two or three of these shops. But his 
discursive conversation did not flag 
despite this bargain hunter’s preoccu- 
pation, and I learned a good deal about 
the history and fortunes of this small 
capital. Mixed with the more serious 
subjects were a few characteristic ec- 
centricities which in the past had so 
endeared him to his colleagues. For 
example: he announced that he was 
starting a cult devoted to the Duke of 
Brunswick, and insisted on dragging 
me across the town to admire the 
slightly absurd monument which per- 
petuates the Duke’s name. The Duke 
himself lies in an ugly stone sepulcher 
surrounded by a somewhat dejected- 
looking group of stone ancestors. 

“A great man,” said Mather, firmly, 
“of a unique type. I am getting up a 
petition to Mr. Evelyn. Waugh to per- 
suade him to write us a book on him.” 
Mather is a devotee of Mr. Waugh’s 
work and owns a complete set of first 
editions, 

As for the duke, Mather explained 
the sources of his admiration with a 
quizzical air. ‘““When he started in to 


govern he ordered the post office to 


open all mail and abstract any money 
found in it. In this way he increased his 
private fortune very rapidly. This idea 
was a stroke of genius. Naturally, how- 
ever, people got angry about it, and the 
poor duke was pushed out of Bruns- 
wick, He retired to England with all the 
cash he could assemble—a suitable 
place for a great eccentric. Then he be- 
gan making life hell for the British. 
What with duels and lawsuits and be- 
guiling money-making ventures, he 
made himself so unpopular that he 
found it wise to sleep in an iron cage. 

“Finally, when at last he was con- 
victed of perjury and in danger of a 
Prison sentence, he—guess what? He 
escaped to France in a Montgolfier hot- 
air balloon! What genius the man had. 
In Paris he was received with delight. 
The French admired his extravagance, 
his buttercup-colored coach and livery; 
and they rather sympathized with his 
financial outlook. However, war broke 
out and he prudently retired to Geneva. 
1am only giving you the main points of 


his story, but you get the idea.” I said 
that I did. 

So we walked and talked ourselves into 
a good appetite and, after we visited the 
cathedral, Mather decided it was time to 
move back into “my quarter,” as he 
called it, in order to have an apéritif and 
discuss dinner. Like most gourmets Mather 
himself was not a great eater, but he 
adored talking about food, and he knew 
his subject. Despite his threat to over- 


burden me with literary allusions it was 
clear that he would rather instruct me in 
food. He was mildly delighted that I was 
staying at the Touring-Balance Hotel, for 
here the fiery Casanova had once stayed. 
But clearly his thoughts were now bending 
in the direction of a secluded table some- 
where. ‘The thing about it,” he said, “is 
the question of choice. Truthfully you can 
eat like a king in Geneva—it enjoys the 
very best of all worlds. If your heart yearns 


for game—pheasant, woodcock, chamois, 
venison—you have the whole shooting 
match to choose from. Our mountain hare 
is good too. The asparagus grows no fatter 
in Paradise. There are fourteen varieties of 
religious experience to be derived from 
mushrooms. It is true we are weak on red 
wine, yes; but there are good whites, and 
some extremely delicate cheeses. How will 
you eat tonight?” 
“I'd like to eat Geneva,” I said. 
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We entered a smoky little hostelry with “We mustn’t think ofhimatsuchatime. ise, as the local off-lake wind is called, On a radiator in the corner were piles G 
dark-walnut benches and a strong smellof It would spoil everything. When in hadgotupandwasrattlingtheawnings of exercise books and some “ 
ham in the air, which Mather sniffed ap- | Geneva do as we Genevese do. We repress _ of the water-front cafés. Geneva was all _ volumes. The students were noisy and : 
preciatively. Calvin, never mention him at table.” lit up like a jeweler’s show window, and _— good-natured, but very polite. We ap. 4 

After we had ordered our apéritifs, “I'd like some of the famous fondue.” the many-colored strings of lights — swered their cheerful good evening as . 
he said thoughtfully, “In that case why “In that case we will go to a student _gleamed in the polished darkness of the —_ we seated ourselves at a nearby table, 
not start with a really smoky viande des _ place I know.” lake water. Once more I had the sensa- A pretty serving girl dipped out of the " 
Grisons. Then follow through with a plate This proved to be a happy idea. Dusk _ tion of being near the sea, walking the _ kitchen hatch like a swallow and flew a 
of the local snails—they spice them up in _ had lengthened into darkness by the time _streetsofsomegreatinlandportperched to take our coats. The tables wer b 
excellent fashion.” we paid our red-faced, smiling hostessand = upon an estuary. It was not unlike —_ paper-covered, which is always a good : 

“Shades of Calvin.” made our way out into the street. A slight | Hamburg, but there hardly a moment —_augury in a modest eating place. Thisis - 

passes without the deep boom of ships’ as true of Geneva as it is of France, “ 
whistles. Geneva was silent save for the There now ensued a long and tender . 
he we flas} "Sa aaeneae a lapping of the water asitsluicedthrough — conversation between Mather and the tk 
the most exeiting Hash unit ever made. the town on its way to France. young woman about what was avail. -" 
We turned down a couple of narrow _able. In justice to Mather I should add ™ 
side streets full of bars with conven- that his tenderness leaned, so to speak, du 
tional names and came to a narrow more toward the food than toward the 19 
alleyway with a low door set in it. To | young lady herself, though she was - 
this Mather put his shoulder. Wefound pretty and personable enough. She « 
ourselves in a snug room warmed by a spoke the conventional wooden French bu 
huge porcelain stove and full to the with the local accent which seemed to os 
echo with youthful voices. Itwassome- _iron out all the inflections—French - 
thing between a restaurant and a bar. _—walking about in clogs instead of on « 
Its clean sawdusted floor suggested an _ points. From behind her came hearten- ” 
English pub. There were not more than _ing aromas of cooking and the rattle 4 
a dozen tables, of which about half of pans. Yes, there were snails, there “ 
were occupied bya groupofyoungmen __ was fondue. ™ 
and women whom Mather described Mather was delighted to be able to 
as students from Geneva University. order the dinner we had discussed. He wl 
“I would have taken you to see the _— elected, however, for pdaté maison in- a8 
place, but it has no campus. The seven _ stead of the viande de Grison, but we ” 
faculties are scattered allover the town. —_joined forces on the snails, which were oe 
These kids are from the medical school, _of truly remarkable size and succulence. * 
I think, which is near here. Sometimes —__ They were, relatively speaking, treated 
they bring textbooks and show one _4 la Bourguinonne, but the sauce had . 
another anatomical illustrations as been spiced. They were delicious and 
they eat. It is horrible.” had every right to be as famous a a 
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Geneva delicacy as they are. We did 
nothing elaborate about the wine, for 
the local white draught wine of the place 
was excellent—“lucent and dry,” my 
host observed, holding it to the light. 

Then came the fondue with its at- 
tendant ritual. The little tripod and the 
spirit lamp beneath it were placed in 
the center of the table between us. We 
broke up our bread into sippets. Then 
came the steaming pot of fondue. Our 
little lamp was lit to keep the cheese 
hot and soft as we went to work on it 
like a couple of house painters, dipping 
our forkfuls of bread in the mixture and 
leaning forward to engulf it—for fon- 
due is a menace to tablecloths and 
waistcoats. Mather had learned how to 
wear a napkin tucked under his chin, 
as do the French. Practically nothing 
but his ears and his steamed-up spec- 
tacles showed above this expanse. One 
of those long healthy silences fell which 
are the best tribute to a good dish—a 
silence shared now by the little group 
of students who were also dipping into 
two huge pots under which burned the 
blue flames of spirit lamps. 

All this is very well, but the demands 
of fondue are exacting owing to the 
amount of bread one is compelled to 
eat with it. It is a peasant dish by origin 
and in the mountains presumably oc- 
cupied the place that /a soupe does with 
the French peasant—with which one 
can eat a couple of whole loaves. Long 
before the pot was empty we were both 
resting on our oars. “Phew,” said 


Mather. I fully shared his sentiments. 
We turned out the spirit lamp and al- 
lowed the mixture to congeal slowly 
and thicken up until it was of the 
consistency of porridge. It was certainly 
more manageable this way. 

“And I presume that when Geneva 
becomes the seat of the United Euro- 
pean Government, you will become a 
senator.” 

“Naturally,” said Mather, “I shall 
expect to blossom out as an important 
figure. Unless the revolution devours its 
children and I suddenly get posted 
away to Asia. But I expect we’d be 
turned out of the Palais. These things 
are matters of destiny.” 

With such idle badinage did we 
finally and triumphantly reach the 
bottom of the fondue pot and proceed, 
by way of strawberries and cream, to 
the safe anchorage of café moka and a 
tot of rust-colored Armagnac. Then 
we rose and sauntered out into the 
lighted town. 

We took a turn along the lakeside. 
“I think at your age,” said Mather, 
“you can be safely left to explore the 
night life. I propose to turn in early. 
But I shall come and see you off to- 
morrow.” 

It seemed to me a wasteful form of 
courtesy, but he insisted, and for old 
times’ sake I did not press the matter. 
And sure enough, when I got to the 
station the next morning, there he was, 
rosy and shaved, waiting for me, with 
an air of harmless kindness on his 





This WORLD CRUISE 


... sails whenever 


you prefer to leave, 





..- treats you “first class” at sea and ashore, 
e- Shows you the world’s most fascinating places, 
---costs you very little more than Europe! 


$1995” ... includes all your leisurely transportation, all your excit- 


ing land arrangements... for 56 unforgettable days! 


As hundreds of delighted clients can 
tell you, the Four Winds travel or- 
ganization, with tours leaving almost 
every week, is important enough to 
command prime accommodations... 
and attentive service...for its pas- 
sengers all ’round the world. 


SEE FOR YOURSELF THE MOST 
CELEBRATED DREAM-PLACES in 
the world! Enjoy New York, Paris, 
the Riviera, the Middle East, Pakis- 
tan, India, Ceylon, Singapore, Sai- 
gon, Hong Kong, Japan, Hawaii and 
California. 


SAIL ON GREAT-NAME SHIPS: 
The “United States”, the “Liberté”, 
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interesting places...in each country. 


HAVE YOUR CRUISE TAILORED 
TO YOU! No extra charge for cus- 
tom arrangements to sail either from 
New York eastbound or San Fran- 
cisco westbound... join your Cruise 
in Europe or the Orient ...enjoy op- 
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Cruise and join the next! 
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What's a holiday 
without HENNESSY 





The giving and sharing of France’s finest cognac 
is a holiday tradition. In fact, Americans 

choose Hennessy over all other cognacs combined. 
You show supreme taste when your gift 

has that unmistakable Hennessy Supremacy. 


| HENNESSY 


COGNAC BRANDY 
*%*&&/V.S.O.P./Bras D'Or/X.0./Extra 
80 & 84 proof « Schieffelin & Co., New York 
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round face which disarmed me. He was 
carrying a brown-paper parcel. “It is a 
little present for your daughter,” he said. 
“Just put it at the foot of the Christmas 
tree.” 

“That is very good of you, Mather.” 

“Not at all.” 

We walked arm in arm up the echoing 
stone stairs and I bade him a warm good- 
by at the customs queue. It was five min- 
utes to nine. The gleaming green Catalan 


crouched there on the polished rails like a 
lioness about to spring. The Swiss passed 
me through and, crossing the twenty paces 
of No Man’s Land, I reached the French 
barrier. 

I was thinking how generous and 
pleasant a friend Mather was, and at the 
same time telling the customs officer that 
I had nothing whatsoever to declare when 
the brown paper parcel exploded into the 
unmistakable hysterical chirping—almost 


the national anthem of Switzerland—of a 
cuckoo clock. 

“Open it up,” said the customs man, 
and inwardly reviling Mather, I did so. It 
was an extremely expensive cuckoo clock 
and I was charged a heavy duty on it. Nor 
was I mollified by the neatly engraved 
Foreign Office visiting card which was 
tucked in among its horrible belfries. It 
said simply: “A small tribute to your 
genius from the F.O.” THE END 








The delightful difference is Cointreau! 





Take this recipe, for example. It is Strawberries Romanoff, a delightful yet simple 
dessert. On page 13 of our “Gourmet’s Guide” you find that the magic touch is your 
use of Cointreau Liqueur. Do write us for a free copy and look at the other 48 recipes 
for main dishes, desserts and drinks. Cordials by Cointreau—all 20 of them, will open 
up for you a new approach to entertaining. Cordials by Cointreau, 50 to 80 proof, pro- 


duced and bottled by Cointreau Ltd., Pennington, N. J. 
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JANUARY 
WEATHER 






As a guide for travelers, the alphabeti, 

listing below indicates January's a 
high and low temperatures and 
figures for key spots around the 
Foreign figures are long-term averag 
United States figures are last year’s 


High = Low amity 
Amsterdam 41 31 892 
Anchorage, Alaska 24 10 82 
Bangkok 92 67 72 
Barbados 83 70 68 
Boston 37 25 65 
Calcutta 77 5S & 
Cape Town 80 60 66 
Charleston, S.C. 57 43 & 
Chicago 35 24 80 
Dallas, Tex. 53 . 36° am 
Daytona Beach 69 S50 76 
Denver 41. Ze 
Detroit 34 24 Fe 
Fort Pierce, Fla. 73 53 Fé 
Frankfurt 35... 26 am 


Geneva, Switzerland 30 26° @& 
Hamburg, Germany 36 28 86 


Honolulu 77 68 GG 
Jerusalem St 38..# 
La Paz, Bolivia 64 43 69 
Las Vegas Si St. OS 
Lisbon 54 46 84 
London 43 35 @ 
Los Angeles 63 47 62 
Madrid 48 33 79 
Marseille 52. FH @ 
Miami 73 34. =7e 
Montreal 22 6 76 
Moscow 14 5... oe 
Nassau, Bahamas 76. 67 @8 
New Orleans 60 46 79 
New York 40 29 64 
Paris 42 32 84 
Perth, Australia os. 6S = 
Philadelphia 42. 32.71 
Portland, Ore. a 3: a8 
Rio de Janeiro 82. 74 78 
Rome §2°.:38 gn 
St. Petersburg, Fla. 69 54 74 
San Francisco 56 -47. 7 
San Juan, P.R. 82 71 83 
San Salvador 86 59 64 
Seattle 46.39: Za 
Shanghai 46 33 79 
Stockholm 3 22.8 
Tucson 63 36 58 
Valletta, Malta 59 51 
Vancouver 40 32 88 
Venice “a 662 om 
Vienna 36 28 79 
Washington, D.C. 44 32 68 








Lower Hast Coast... one of Florida’s nine vacation regions 


7 See uncommon beauty in this storied playground 


=, 


Fort Lauderdale is a boatman’s paradise with 165 miles of waterways within the city. 


pee aes : 

Beaches of the Lower East Coast are superb. Bask anywhere on a hundred miles of 
golden sand. Swim in effervescent surf. Troll the cobalt-blue waters of the near-by 
Gulf Stream from fully equipped charter boats. Deep-sea fishing is world-famous. 


Fiorida 


FREE! New 1961 edition—Guide to Florida Vacations—100-page book about 
the nine Florida regions. With tour maps, many color photos. Mail coupon today! 


Most people know the Florida Lower East Coast for its storied 
resort life. Yet, its renowned facilities for fun are no more than a 
match for its uncommon beauty. 

Its scenic waterways are spellbinding. You can cruise 100 miles, 
from Jupiter to Miami, never out of sight of enchanting tropical scenes. 
Flamboyant blooms all but hide handsome homes that line the shore. 
Overhanging palms dapple the waters with shadow. 

Train your lens at sleek yachts and comic pelicans, at glistening 
beaches and sun-splashed cabanas. Cast in the tumbling surf for 
blues and pompano. Or troll the Atlantic for sailfish. 

Stop at Miami Beach for matchless splendor and value. Hollywood, 
Fort Lauderdale, Pompano Beach, and Delray Beach delight people 
who like luxury on a simpler scale. Palm Beach and bustling West 
Palm Beach round out an unlimited choice of places to stay. 

If you have associated Lower East Coast fame with high cost, be 
prepared for a revelation. Come down and enjoy its uncommon pleas- 
ures at only ordinary holiday tariffs. 


State of Florida « Room 2001-E 
|| Commission Building, Tallahassee, Florida 
racations | || 


Please send me your free book—Guide to Florida Vacations. 
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THIS DEMONSTRATOR 
AT OUR RISK? 


Breaking in a new pipe is usually 
torture, but this hogs a -cake”’ dis- 
covery will change all that. A nut 
sweet cake, Reg wd built into the 
enuine imported briar bowl, makes 
this mellow beauty break in like a 
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January is the time for skiing, skating or tramping across winter pos: 
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your selection. Order on approval from 7000 35mm 
slides of 83 countries . . . all as good as your own most 
beautiful originals . . . keep the ones you want, return 
the others! You name the spot, we have the slide. . . 
matchless scenes of contemporary and ancient won- 
ders of the world . . . 42 exclusive slides of Ob- 
erammergau Passion Play . . restricted interiors of 
cathedrals, famed art galleries, palaces . . . exotic 
Paris entertainers. Send 25¢ today for your copy of 
the new 72-page, 7th Edition Wolfe Catalog of Hi-Fi 
slides in living color. Remember, Wolfe Slides are .. . 


SENT ON APPROVAL — THEY HAVE TO BE GOOD! 
Write Dept. 111 ~~~ 


Demonstrators. The bowls are “slight 
seconds” taken out of the regular 
production line on” final smooth- 
ing and polishi but ag 
guaranteed to smo exactly like 
our regular top coutiey $2.95 Sadie. 

Because we want to make new 
friends for this sensational new 
kind of briar pipe, we've written 
off the cost of these Demonstrators. 
Send us nothing for the pipe. Please 
send 25¢ to cover postage and 
handling. 

All we ask in return is your good- 
will and word of mouth advertising 
if you like the pipe. Remember, 
risk is ours, you 
can't lose. Sorry, 
only 1 Demonstra- 
tor to a family on 
this non-profit tran- 
saction, in 
the U. S. A. only).. 
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ACTUAL SIZE 


Warm Delight 

for happy after-ski hours, 
alpaca fur boots 

with sheared-fur lining. 
Available in regular shoe sizes. 
For men, $16.95; 

women, $15.95; children, 
$9.95. Postpaid. 

Pinata Party, Inc., 

135 West 3rd St., 
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Added Luster 
The floral design of a 14-carat 
gold lapel pin catches all 

the glitter of festive 

occasions to make a brilliant 
accent for a costume. $84, 
Federal tax included, 
postpaid. Cartier, Inc., 

Fifth Avenue 

at 52nd St., N.Y.C. 22. 


TWEED HAT 


ORDER BY MAIL FOR 
SPORTS & LEISURE WEAR 
Flawlessly tailored of handloomed Harris tweed. 
Perfect travel companion—stowable as a cap. 
Undaunted by any weather—sun, rain, wind. 
Classic styling in a sports hat that will last a 
lifetime. Comfort & distinction in the British 
manner. Our exclusive import direct from one 
of Bond Street's oldest and finest hatters who has 
served British gentry for nearly two centuries. 
Neutral Harris Tweed blend of post 
brown, green, bive, tan wool yarns $12.50 pol 


FREE 72-Page CATALOG 
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Mrs. Douglas J, Baldwin 
1926 Apple Valley Road 
Rockland, Connecticut 





Travel Companion 
Cowhide beauty case hand-tooled in 
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ATKINS’ WORLD COVERAGE 1%” long. In two-tone plastic gift box, 35c. 5-day and brass lock and key. 
& FREE SAMPLE SLIDE. service. ((Q For superior quality, order Gold-Stripe 7”x124%4"x8%’. In light tan. 
DEPT. H. labels. De luxe gummed paper with rich gold trim, 2” oe % 
ORIGINAL COLOR QUALITY long. Set of 500, just 50c. In two-tone plastic gift box, $29.95 inc. tax. Postpaid. 
60c! 48-hour service. You'll find many uses for these 
labels on stationery, in schoolbooks, on phonograph Northern Import Co., 
records, etc. A thoughtful gift! We pay the postage and 217 East Todd Ave., - e 
give you a money-back guarantee. Send today! : ‘ : ; ill 
Reed City, Mich. ? iia wi cal 
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SHOPPER 


possessions. Holiday Shopper has grouped below some items that will 


complement either season or self. Browse among them and pick out 


anything that will add the final touch to an abundant Holiday season. 















Nautical Knit 
For little tars, 
knitted gloves with a sailor 

motif. White with blue. 
Child’s sizes, 
small, 2-3 yrs.; medium, 

3-4 yrs.; large, 5—6 yrs. $1.50, 

postpaid. Lamp of Aladdin, 
P. O. Box 1073, 
Minneapolis 40, Minn. 


Happi Coat 

Gay lounging or beach coat is 
36” long. In white cotton shantung 
with a red-and-black 
character on the back that 
denotes “‘Long 

Life and Happiness.” 

Hand washable, 34 kimono 
sleeves, one size. 

$5.95, postpaid. Bowman’s, 
2477 Lombard St., 

San Francisco 23, Calif. 


Swiss Bonnet 

A child’s bonnet of 
hand-embroidered velvet, imported 
from Switzerland. 

In Christmas red or delft blue. 
One size fits 

children up to 14 years old. 

$3.95, postpaid. 

The Carriage House, Inc., 

Cold Spring Harbor, 

L., NY. 





























Grapefruit Spoons 
that segment grapefruit 
and oranges, as you eat them. 
Bamboo handles with 
serrated edges on stainless- 
steel bowl. 

Set of 4, $1, set of 8, $1.89, 
postpaid. Breck’s of 

Boston, 321 Breck Bldg., 
Boston 10, Mass. 


Photographs and descriptions of items to Holiday Shopping Editor, 477 Madison Ave., N.Y.C. 22. 





FRESH KODAK COLOR FILM 


With Genuine Eastman Kodak Processing 
THE VERY BEST AT LOWEST PRICES! 
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YOUR HOLIDAY | 35mm KODACHROME 
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Including processing 
end mounting by 3-ROLLS 10-ROLLS 





Eastman Kodak {20 exp./36 exp. | 20 exp./36 exp. 
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New Hi 
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KODACHROME MOVIE FILM 


Including pr ing by Eastman Kodak 























Specify Daylight or Indoor | 3.ROLLS | 10-ROLLS 
8mm Roll 25’ Dbi. 10.75 33.95 
8mm Mag. 25’ Dbi. 12.95 40.95 
8mm Roll 100’ Bolex 35.25 115.75 
16mm 100’ Roll 28.75 93.75 
16mm 50’ Mag. 19.75 63.75 











KODACOLOR 


Pree and 
by Eestmen Kodek 


8 exp. roll (3X prints).. 2.80 
12 exp. roll (3X prints) . 3.80 
20 exp. 35mm (2X prints) 4.80 
~ Request mailing bags & price list 


KODACOLOR FILM 





Without processing | 3-ROLLS 
120, 620, 127 3.25 
om 20 exp. Loe 
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Available April 1..... 


REPRINT DIRECTORY OF SCHOOL & CAMP AN- 
NOUNCEMENTS for 1961. Holiday's third annual 
Reprint Directory of School & Camp Announcements, 
containing listings of boys’ and girls’ schools and 
camps, colleges, student tours, summer schools, home 
study schools and many others will be available 
April 1, 1961. 

For your free copy of this 

informative booklet, write to: 


HOLIDAY SCHOOL & CAMP DIRECTORY 
P. O. BOX 868, Independence Square Philadelphia 5, Pa. 
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BURTON HOLMES 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOG 






35MM 
25 cau SLIDES 


—enjoy world-famous 

Burton Paes: 35 MM color slides 
in your own home! Breath-taking scenes, magnificently 
photographed by Academy Award winner Andre de la 
Varre. Your choice of full sets or individual slides. 
Quantity discounts. Economy sets are complete with 
printed script, free Title and End Slides, plus 

100. slide fle box! Money back guarantee! Send 

¢ today for illustrated catalog and sample slide! 


BARTLETT RESEARCH, INC. 20 Bartlett, Dept. H5, Det. 3, Mich. 
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MAKES IT EASY TO LISTEN and LEARN to 
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GERMAN e ITALIAN e RUSSIAN 
MODERN GREEK . ICELANDIC 


Any of 34 languages available at home 
Only Linguaphone, The World’s Standard Conversational 
Method, brings the world’s best native language teachers 
into your home on fine life-like recordings. You listen for just 
20 minutes a day — You hear the ever yday conversations of 
8 to 12 men and women. You learn to speak quickly, cor- 
rectly AT HOME from these life-like, conversational record- 
ings, the ay natural way you learned E nglish as a child. 
xciting Business, Travel Opportu jer 
broad. L Loman: is used the world over by schools, 
pnt ren business firms. Over a million home- study 
students. Send for FREE Book and Details of FREE Trial. 
LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE ! 
T-37-011 Radio City, New York 20, N. Y. | 
Please send me: () FREE BOOK [) Details of FREE trial | 
No obligation, of course. No salesman will call. 
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WHAT COMPONENTS 
DO I NEED 
FOR A GOOD 
STEREO SYSTEM? 





Which ones do/ start with? What 

do they cost? Where can/ put 

them?...Let J0#n Conly’s new 
booklet te// you. 


Now you cary, learn everything you’ve 
wanted to know about stereo — the pleas- 
ure you may be missing. “All About 
Stereo”, by John Conly, music editor of 
Atlantic Monthly, answers every question. 


John Conly takes the “mystery” out of 
stereo. He shows you how easily your 
home can have good stereo music... Tells 
you about the new stereo components that 
the expert and his family both enjoy. 

. Shows how you can start enjoying 
stereo with only one “master component” 
and two “bookshelf” speakers, and add 
other components later . . . Shows with 
pictures and diagrams how to arrange 
them to fit any room or wall space. 


THE MUSIC THAT SURROUNDS YOU 


The world is full of wonder- 
ful music . . . on the air, on 
records, on tape that never 
wears out. John Conly’s book- 
let opens this world to you, 
makes it simple to understand, 
and to have in your home. 
Ask any Bell dealer for a copy, 
or send 25c (no stamps). 


ell SOUND DIVISION 


Thompson Ramo Wooldridge Inc. 
565 Marion Road, Columbus 7, Ohio 





Send copy of John Conly’s booklet “All About 
Stereo”. 25¢ enclosed to include postage. 
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NAPLES 
Continued from Page 68 


his fortune, and forever coming a cropper 
because of some detail he, in his enthusi- 
asm, had overlooked. All life’s petty mis- 
fortunes and irritations fall about his head. 
By turns he is enraged, resigned, carefree 
and in the dumps. Nothing goes right for 
him, or if it does, it is in some fantastic 


dream world in which (for instance) an 
Indian princess falls in love with him, 
loads him with diamonds and takes him to 
India, where—and here the Neapolitan’s 
wry sense of humor about himself comes 
in—he can think of nothing better to do 
than to teach the Indians to make pizzas. 

Yet, strange to say, the real songs of 
Naples—the ones that people sing from 
their hearts—are rarely heard by visitors 
except in tantalizing snatches. The misfor- 


tune of Naples is not that the rest of the 
world knows nothing about it: the trouble 
is that the foreigner knows just a little too 
much, and this is an instance of it. We have 
all been brought up to think of the songs 
of Naples in terms of a handful of 19th 
Century ballads written during the nadir of 
Neapolitan inspiration. Innumerable 
tenors bawled them into recording ap- 
paratuses, from the early gramophone to 
the modern microphone. These are the 
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Holiday Classic: the Seagram Martini made Extra-Dry with Seagram’s Gin 
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songs the average visitor expects to hear 
and most frequently asks for. These 
are therefore sung at him relentlessly 
every time he goes somewhere to eat, 
and sung so badly that he chokes over 
his spaghetti. It is his own fault. A visi. 
tor to London does not usually ask the 
orchestra to strike up The Roast Be 
of Old England. To ask for O Sole Mio 
or Torna a Surriento in Naples is doing 
much the same thing. 

Of this mass of drawing-room-piano 
rubbish, two fine songs have survived, 
and rightly. Cor ’ngrato (‘Ungrateful 
Heart”) is still sung for its dramatic 
climax, and Santa Lucia Lontana for the 
haunting melancholy of its refrain. (Its 
title means “Far Away From Santa 
Lucia” and it is to be distinguished from 
Santa Lucia, a whining ballad that turns 
the contemporary Neapolitan’s stom. 
ach.) Since melancholy and a striking 
effect are two things very dear to the 
Neapolitan, he still has some affection 
for the songs that contain them. One 
other song survives, as a folk custom, 
The Neapolitan, when in a rowboat full 
of people, on the sea and in the moon 
light, likes everybody to sing O Mare 
Chiaro (““O Clear Calm Sea’’) at least 
once. 

Anyone who wishes to hear what the 
Neapolitans really sing must put aside 
his prejudices. Naples has its ultramod- 
ern skyscraper, and it should be borne 
in mind that the Neapolitans like it 
very much. In fact the newspapers pre- 
dicted, when it was going up, that the 
people who secured the top apartment 
would throw themselves off the balcony 
for sheer, wild pride. Accordingly, the 
songs of Naples have a modern rhythm, 
distinctively Italian in spite of being 
described, sometimes, as “‘slow rock.” 
Piove (“Raining”), a song which tells of 
star-crossed lovers, was written by a 
southerner from Puglia in the hinter- 
lands of Naples. It is a fine song and an 
education, incidentally, in what ciao 
really means. Tuppe, tuppe, Mariscia, 
a song about a light woman, is as good 
a Neapolitan song as has ever been 
written. Marinai, Donne e Guai (‘‘Sail- 
ors, Women and Bad Luck’’), which is 
about sailors coming into port, will set 
the blood racing in one’s veins. For any- 
one with a more subtle ear, there is 
Mese ’e Settembre (“The Month of 
September’’), possibly the loveliest and 
certainly the saddest melody written 
anywhere since the war. It tells of 
autumn and a dying love affair and itis 
sung perfectly by its composer, Do- 
menico Modugno. 

One thing must be remembered—the 
men who sing these songs to you art 
not entertainers. They are not there to 
amuse or divert you. They sing and 
play to help the listener sort out his 
thoughts, to calm his emotions, or 0 
help him dream. The performers do not 
expect applause. They do expect money, 
and if you live in Naples, the right song 
for your mood, sung properly and to 
you alone (for your thoughts are no 
body else’s business) is worth the price 
of a stall in the theater. The itinerant 
guitarist was one of Naples’ greatest 
contributions to civilized living. It is a 
pity that it is becoming, through the 
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incomprehension of boors, de- 
spised and degraded. 


It is impossible to hear the 
music of Naples for very long 
without wondering what makes 
the people what they are. History 
has played its part: but it is such 
a squalid story that it interests 
nobody, least of all the Nea- 
politans, who have not bothered, 
as far as I know, to write a con- 
nected book about it. 

Naples was conquered inces- 
santly by foreigners. It was ruled 
by a relentless succession of bad 
monarchs, some wicked, but 
mostly fools, and of these the first 
type were the more endurable. 
Their attitude toward their sub- 
jects, whom they bled w hite, was 
summed up by one of them when 
he said three things were needed 
to govern the Neapolitans: feste, 
farina, forche—holidays, flour 
(for macaroni) and the gallows. 
The Neapolitans readily agreed, 
but at the same time they pointed 
out that there was generally a 
marked lack of flour. Naples has 
had more misgovernment than 
any other city of the western 
world. It is not surprising that its 
citizens do not greatly respect the 
laws, even the good ones. They 
do not feel that any legislation 
was passed with them in mind. 

But history, which is supposed 
to explain so much, in fact ex- 
plains very little. Other cities 
have been subjected and mis- 
governed but they have not 
produced Neapolitans. They pro- 
duce people as sad and as poor. 
Nowhere except in Naples do 
you find citizens with such alert, 
darting intelligence. Nowhere do 
you find people with such vivid 
emotions which change so swiftly 
fom hour to hour, even from 
minute to minute. They have a 
word for it. A Neapolitan describ- 
ing himself will say, ““A nervoso 
like me.”” By this he means a man 
whose nerves tingle and snap in- 
side him all day long: a man who, 
anywhere else, would be in the 
hospital with an ulcer or dead of 
aheart attack. Yet in Naples he 
thrives: and although his nerves 
ting like a plucked catgut, he 
manages to enjoy living to a re- 
markable degree. 

Why is this? Nobody can be a 
tue Neapolitan unless he is born 
in the city and spends his boy- 
hood there. That is the clue. It is 
Naples itself that shapes its citi- 
zens, using as tools its streets, its 
Piazzas, its shore line and _ its 
climate: and it does so to a boy 
before he is fifteen years old. The 
women are molded by another 
thing, as I shall show. 

First, the boys. They have 
been the terror and delight of 
Naples for centuries. Once, when 
‘Spanish viceroy had placed in- 
Wlerable taxes on the city, its 
urchins staged a rebellion and 





ruled the city for ten tax-free days. The rebel 
leader, Masaniello, is still a popular hero. 
In all other parts of the world, a boy is 
taught to be docile, obedient to his su- 
periors and respectful toward the rules of 
society. If he is not, he is called a juvenile 
delinquent and nobody likes him. In Naples 
he would be admired. 


The visitor to Naples can easily find out 
for himself why this is so. If he takes a walk 
through the town, he will notice that in 
every street, however respectable, in every 
square, however aristocratic, there are boys 
from the slums. Everywhere he goes he will 
find them watching him, assessing him, 
often at the tops of their voices and often 


(did he but understand the dialect) in terms 
of considerable vulgarity. This is the democ- 
racy of the streets, and every Neapolitan 
boy, provided he has not been so unfor- 
tunate as to be brought up by protective 
parents, becomes part of it. 

Unlike so many other cities, Naples has 
never divided itself into areas which are 
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respectableand those which are not. Naples 
has no Fifth Avenue, no Nob Hill, no West 
End. Rich and poor live side by side, and 
always have. Chiaia, a wide sweep of road 
and parks around part of the bay, gives 
the appearance of being snobbish. But 
immediately behind it lie tenements and 
run-down alleys. The houses of the great 
historic families were built in the midst 
of the houses of the rabble. Nobody, it 
seems, has ever wanted it otherwise. 


So, when a Neapolitan boy leaves his 
own front door, the whole city is his to 
ramble in. He can go where he likes, and 
watch what goes on from a front-row seat. 
Old prints showing processions of kings 
and emperors going through the city al- 
ways depict a crowd of boys gamboling 
and turning somersaults in front of them. 
It was a Neapolitan custom and it still is. 

A true Neapolitan boy is expected to 
get away from his mother’s apron strings. 
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The avventura is a Neapolitan love 
affair, and it follows a fixed pattern, 
Every young man in Naples who claims 
to be a man at all is expected to have at 
least one avventura, but preferably sey. 
eral, before he gets married. This “ad- 
venture” consists in falling passion- 
ately in love with a girl and flinging 
himself in wild abandon at her feet, 
Having selected the woman, he goes 
through a ritual of abject adoration 
which has won for the Neapolitan the 
reputation, outside Naples, of being the 
most passionate lover in the world. 
(The Neapolitans themselves, inciden- 
tally, do not think they are.) 

The beginning of the adoration is the 
passeggiata or walk, almost invariably, 
except among the very poor, done ina 
car or a rowboat. During the walk, the 
man hangs adoringly over the object of 
his passion, sighing from time to time 
at her beauty. If she drops a flower, it is 
seized as a keepsake. Endless snapshots 
are taken in which both parties pose in 
romantic attitudes. Passers-by will be 
freely called upon to take pictures of 
the lovers together. 

All this is done in beauty spots such 
as the craggy coast of the Sorrento 
peninsula, among the pines of Ischia, 
or in picturesque fishing villages. For- 
eign girls are often surprised to find that 
these places are full of people, whereas 
in other countries lovers seek out soli- 
tude. In Naples they do not, and this is 
because of the bella figura, or the need 
to cut a fine figure. If the woman, for 


He is expected to go out into the 
world and to sharpen his wits. He is 
encouraged to see life at first hand. Its 
lessons, when he grows up, may thereby 
fall on him less harshly. He plays cards, 
learns to cheat, smokes, and ogles 
women before he can have any knowl- 
edge of why he does so. If he wants ex- 
ercise, he swims in the sea or steals a 
boat for an hour from a fisherman. If 
he lacks money—and he always does— 
he is expected to be nimble-witted 
enough to take on odd jobs. The boy 
who offers to show Naples to the stran- 
ger, to take him to good restaurants, 
find him the cheap hotels or bargains in 
the shops, is not a regrettable product 
of tourism. He is living a Neapolitan 
boyhood. He is educating himself in the 
streets. His parents do not mind. He is 
learning to look after himself. They 
know only too well that, when he comes 
of age, nobody else will. 

As for the girls, it is different. Every- 
thing depends on whether they are plain 
or beautiful. If they are plain, they will 
lead dull and worthy lives, producing 
rather more children than they should 
and growing old too fast. If they are 
beautiful (and in Naples many are), 
they can look forward confidently to the 
experience of the avventura. The bold 
glance, the provocative carriage of a 
good-looking Neapolitan girl stems 
from this expectation, and although 
the avventura nearly always ends in 
disappointment for her, it is flattering 
while it lasts. 
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understandable reasons, insists on an 
isolated spot, the man will go, because 
awoman must be obeyed, but if there 
jsnobody about he may very well sulk. 

The Neapolitan lover, having cap- 
ured his fair lady, wants everybody to 

him at work adoring her. Therefore, 

e the Queen of England, he dresses in 

ht colors, so that he can easily be 

icked out. He will describe an outing 
saying, “I took her to Amalfi. We 
da wonderful time. I looked well in 

y new white shoes.” Indeed, in a dec- 

e of living in the Naples area and (it 

uld seem) hearing men incessantly 
king about women, I cannot remem- 
fer one occasion on which the man 

ribed what the woman was wear- 
oo Neapolitan on an avventura is 
cock. 

The bella figura also accounts for a 
habit that romantic women visitors to 
this area have often commented upon. 
Her escort will lead up, with elaborate 
and subtle tactics, to a tender moment. 
Then, when he is poised over her lips, 
like as not he will glance at his wrist 
watch and say, “Excuse me, I must 
make a telephone call.” This is not 
wholly a lie, but it is not an evasion. He 
will actually telephone somebody, usu- 
ally a male friend, and then boast elab- 
orately about what he is doing with the 
girl, including hints as to what he plans 
todo further in the next hour. He likes 
to make his call from as public a spot 
as possible. Telephones in bars in Italy 
are not enclosed. Everyone can hear a 
conversation. If by chance they cannot, 
he will raise his voice till they can. He 
thus makes a doubly beautiful figure. 

On each of these outings, he will send 
offnumbers of picture post cards to his 
friends, partly to show off, partly as 
widence that the lovers really went 
where they said they would. Snapshots 
will be later posted off in batches, or 
handed round for the same purpose. 

Then comes the exchange of rings, 
invariably very cheap ones. The man, 
to express his doglike devotion, will 
place a second ring on top of the first. 
This is known as the “faithful” ring, 
and it is the climax of the pursuit. Dur- 
ing it all, apart from time out for 
glances at the watch and scribbling 
post cards, the woman has been over- 
whelmed with praise, admiration, dec- 
larations of passion and (perhaps, 
though not necessarily) love making. 

The man now relaxes, and waits for 
the woman to fling herself upon him 
and say that she cannot live without 
him. If she does anything of the sort, 
heaven help her. The avventura is over 
and her lover will begin to treat her as 
the woman she really is. She is no 
longer a goddess: she will be observed 
with a remarkably cold and realistic 
tye. The game being over, the next step 
can only be marriage, and for the Nea- 
politan, there may be profit and com- 
fort in matrimony, but no romance. 

If she resists the temptation to give 
into her lover, she will get the same 
chilling shower. Her ardent admirer of 
the previous weeks or days becomes an 
itritable, quarrelsome man, perpetually 
anxious to be off and away. She does 
hot understand that he is about to 


joy the last exquisite pleasures of the 
game—the part that is played, so to speak, 
in the locker room with the men. He is 
about to suffer, under the eyes of his en- 
vious companions, the pangs of a broken 
heart. He is distracted, he listens with 
tears in his eyes when orchestras play, 
he forswears coffee in case it should excite 
him to do something desperate. His com- 
panions, his family and his neighbors 
watch him with appreciation. They are 


aware that he has probably lost the 
woman’s address, forgotten what she looks 
like and is calling her, mentally, by the 
name of some other woman. 


There, then, is the Neapolitan, or rather 
some brief glimpses of him—warm- 
hearted at all times, as lively when young 
as the eels they eat at Christmas Eve, and 
when a man, romantic to the point of 
making a fool of himself. In a word, 


Pasqualino, even when in love. To the 
casual visitor, Pasqualino is not a very 
impressive figure. It is easy to dismiss him 
with a patronizing laugh. The Neapolitans 
are among the most patronized people in 
Italy, and they know it. 

But whenever I go there, I remember 
the basket filled with spaghetti, eggs and 
wine. It was, after all, Pasqualino who 
put them there. He is a citizen of no mean 
city. THE END 
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IMPRESSIONS 
OF MOSCOW 


Continued from Page 95 


' “Comrade,” he said quietly, ‘‘calm 
down.” The man looked at him in as- 
pnishment. ‘“‘Comrade,” he repeated, 
Hyou do not understand this picture. 
That’s perfectly all right, because it 
{isn’t an easy picture to understand. But 
ithe reason you can’t understand it is 
because in matters of art you are un- 
ducated. So stop making such a fuss.” 
The man looked at the stranger with 
and stupefaction chasing each 
other across his face, opened his mouth 
to speak, and closed it again. 
“A picture,” continued our rescuer, 
is not what you think it is. You think 
fa picture is a framed window looking 
out at a landscape, or a battle, or a 
“pretty girl. You enjoy the view or the 
| story the way a child enjoys a piece of 
candy. But a picture is not a window 
or a story. It is a piece of canvas with 
paint on it. If you knew art history you 
would know that artists have had many 
different ideas of how paint should be 
put on canvas. An ikon does not re- 
semble in the least a Russian landscape 


Give- 


UNITED 
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of the last century. And if you knew the 
history of modern art you would re- 
member impressionism, expressionism, 
cubism, surrealism and many others, 
and this picture would be more intelligi- 
ble to you. Not knowing these things, 
having no background, what right have 
you to demand an explanation?” 

The crowd listened. The guide looked 
at the speaker as if he were St. George. 

“If you wish to criticize,” the calm 
Woice went on, “you must earn the 
fight through study. Suppose this was 
an exhibition of higher mathematics 
and there was a theorem here’’—point- 
ing to the picture—‘tyou didn’t under- 
stand. Would you get angry? Would you 
expect to understand it with a five- 
Minute explanation? Don’t be so silly, 
Comrade. If you don’t like modern art, 
0 look at the automobiles. Or buckle 
down and learn something.” 

The crowd stirred, and began to 
drift toward the exit. 


TOY 


Russians, like other people, pamper 
their children, and one of the best places 
{0 see evidence of this was right across 


the street from our hotel. It was a store, five 
or six stories in height, covering most of a 
city block, devoted entirely to things for 
children. 

It had goods in quantity and variety, 
and we often went in. In the toy depart- 
ment there were mechanical toys, construc- 
tion sets, plastic model kits, but, surpris- 
ingly, not a single war toy. Remembering 
the vast assortment of lethal models in 
shops at home, I went back and looked 


again. An hour’s search produced a basket 
of popguns and some lead soldiers in 17th 
Century uniforms. 

I was intrigued by this curious gap in 
Soviet production, and visited all the toy 
stores I could find in Moscow, and later in 
Leningrad. No war toys. When I asked a 
Russian acquaintance about it he re- 
coiled—literally—at the idea of children 
playing with models of weapons and as- 
serted that if any Soviet factory made the 


unlikely error of manufacturing these mur- 
derous implements, they would be re- 
moved from the stores by an outraged 
citizenry. 

Of the many instances of the Russians’ 
deeply felt antiwar attitude, this impressed 
me most, and I mentioned it to one of the 
Russian-speaking guides at the exhibition. 

“Funny,” he said. “Reminds me of a 
little kid I ran into on a walk last Sun- 
day. He was all alone in a sand lot, 
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There’s no other 
cheese quite like real 
Danish Blue*. Its 
unique flavor is more 
zesty...its creamy 
goodness more full- 
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had something made out of wood in his 
hand and seemed to be playing a kind 
of game. I watched him for a while, 
and he noticed me and came over. 

“*Hi,’ I said, ‘what have you got in 
your hand?’ 

“The boy put on an expression prob- 
ably meant to suggest ferocity. ‘A 
pistol,” he said. 

“*And what’s that game you were 
playing?’ 

“*War,’ said the boy, drilling me be- 
tween the eyes before scampering off.” 


MOVIE HOUSE 


Thoughtful New Yorkers who have 
been watching the catastrophic increase 
in mid-town congestion are now viewing 
with helpless horror the beginning of a 
new structure, to be set virtually on top 
of Grand Central Station, and billed as 
“the largest office building in the 
world.” If the city did want to prevent 
this kind of strangulation of a busy 
district, which it apparently does not, 
there would probably be little it could 
do about it. 

I observed a comparable situation in 
Moscow, during a visit to the studio 
of a group of young architects. The 
project they displayed was a movie 
house. Unlike the gaudy monstrosities 
which dotted the city during the Stalin 
era, this was a clean modern design. 
It had generous glassed-in lobbies, 
seats for 4000, and was to be built on 


the parking lot next to the Hotel Metro- 
pole. 

The architects had worked on the 
plans with enthusiasm, for the location 
was one of the best in the city, and they 
saw a chance to demonstrate their new 
freedom to “go modern.” I asked when 
it was going to be built. There was 
silence and they looked at each 
other. Finally one spoke up. 

“It isn’t,” he said. 

“What happened?” I asked. 

“We took the drawings to the city 
architect’s office and they turned the 
project down.” 

Local bureaucrats are much the 
same the world over, and I suspected 
the design may have looked too radical, 
But this wasn’t the story. The building 
had been turned down, and the archi- 
tects indignantly demanded a hearing, 
The city architect received them in his 
office, where he had a large-scale map 
of the district spread out. He listened 
to their protests, then took them over 
to the map. 

“Look,” he said. “‘Here is where you 
propose to put the theater. Here is the 
Bolshoi. Here are the subway station, 
the bus stops, the taxi stands. You young 
squirts may not realize it, but it took a 
lot of sweat to get our public transpor- 
tation functioning smoothly, and if you 
think we are going to let you gum it up 
at this point by discharging an extra 
load of four thousand people into it 
when the theater lets out, it’s time you 
woke up. 
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“I know you put a lot into your 
project,” he continued, “‘but you must 
realize that a building is more than a 
monument to your talents. It is part of 
acity, and we have to consider whether 
it will help or hurt the city. This one, 
we have decided, will hurt it.” 

One of the architect group fell back 
yn the argument that the city’s movie 
houses were far from adequate. 

“Quite true,” their persecutor ad- 
mitted. “But could any of you explain 
to me why four thousand people have 
to sit down together in one place to see 
a movie? I could understand if it were 
a football game or an opera, but why 
for a movie? My family and I watch 
movies on our television set, and there 
are only five of us. Why four thousand?” 

There was no answer. As the archi- 
tects suddenly realized, there is no 
answer. 

Now they are designing a new movie 
house. It will seat one thousand; it will 
also be of modern design; and it will 
ve duplicated in residential neighbor- 
noods, where it will not overload sub- 
ways or buses. The parking lot by the 
Metropole will remain a parking lot. 

“Disappointed?” I asked. 

They grinned. ‘Why should we be? 
He was right, you know.” 


POLICE STATE 


You cannot read year after year 
about Russia as a police state and not 


keep a weather eye out for the cops on 
arrival. My own observations had me 
nearly unnerved before the first week 
was out. 

The first incident had to do with a 
car directly in front of my taxi. Its 
driver had done something repre- 
hensible enough to get him stopped by 
a policeman. 

The taxi was unable to pass, and so 
we looked and listened. What we heard 
wasa tongue-lashing of epic dimensions, 
administered to the cop by the indignant 
driver. 

Every attempt made by the gen- 
tle cop to explain his position was in- 
terrupted by new outbursts from the 
driver. Then the driver took off, leaving 
behind him a very red-faced guardian 
of the peace. J have rarely so deeply 
regretted ignorance of a language. 

The second incident was of the same 
order. Leaving the Uzbekistan Res- 
taurant one evening, we found a police- 
man attempting to arrest an obstreper- 
ous drunk. The drunk hag no intention 
of submitting and a small, amused 
crowd was watching. We watched for 
about twenty minutes and left. There 
was no decision. 

“I thought everybody in Russia was 
scared to death of the police,” | said to 
a Russian friend. He asked for details 
and listened intently, with increasing 
amusement as my tales unfolded. 
Finally, ‘“‘Those weren't police,” he 
laughed. “They were militia. Nobody 
pays any attention to them.” 
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LIVING ROOM 


Sonia, a beguiling young Soviet staff 
member, who frequently assisted me on 
forays into the city for supplies, was espe- 
cially interested in the way Americans 
lived. One day when we had a half-hour 
ride ahead of us she settled back against 
the cushions like a child waiting to hear a 
favorite fairy tale and said, “Describe to 
me the house you live in.” I explained that 


it was not a house, but an apartment on top 
of a large building. She shrugged this aside : 
Sonia was interested in contents, not 
dwelling type or location. 

“Well,” I began hesitantly, “I'd be glad 
to tell you, but I’m afraid you will think I 
am lying.” Indignantly Sonia rejected this, 
and urged me to get on with the story. 

“It has eleven rooms,” I said. 


only five or six rooms. What do you do 
with so many rooms?”’ I said again that 
she would think I was lying. She eyed 
me for a moment and said, “‘I believe 
you, but what do you do with those 
rooms? You have a kitchen, of course.” 
I admitted to a kitchen. *‘There must be 
a dining room, too,” she said dreamily. 
We went through the list. Each bed- 
room and its allocation were discussed. 


She bolted upright. “How can that 
be?” she cried. “‘Even commissars have Also the baths. And the windy terrace. 


Finally, we came to the living room. 











the nicest things happen 
to people who carry. 
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‘Living room?” asked Sonia. ‘Don’t 
you live in the other rooms?” 

Sonia is not a peasant, but a recent 
university graduate. Her mother works 
in a laboratory. Their “living room” 
must also be bedroom, dining room, 
dressing room and study. Their kitchen 
and bath are shared with four other 
families. This was why I hesitated when 
she asked about my home. 


COMPETITION 


Whenever the familiar arguments 
begin—will Russia surpass the U.S. 
and in what categories if she does— 
the statistics are trotted out on both 
sides and set out like World War | 
cannon. If we and the Russians are 
truly in competition (I sometimes won- 
der if the historians may not conclude 
that the two super powers were really 
collaborating, albeit unwillingly and 
unconsciously), then one of the most 
disturbing observations | made was a 








fact barely large enough to be recorded, 

In Sokolniki Park, our offices were 
located in an old skating rink about a 
quarter of a mile from the exhibition 
site. To get from one to the other we 
generally walked, and one of the inci- 
dents in the walk was a broad strip of 
mud and ruts, evidently destined to be- 
come a street. As opening day drew 
close, it became clear that this was not 
only going to be a street, but a street 
made in a walloping hurry. 

The first day dozens of trucks poured 
in, disgorging hundreds of men and 
women with shovels. We had seen too 
many people with shovels since arriving 
in Moscow, and paid no attention. The 
third day, however, it was different, 
for the scene that now met the eye sug- 
gested an armored division on the move. 
Trucks, tractors, graders, mechanized 
spreaders and rollers were inching down 
the mud strip, leaving behind a broad 
band of smooth asphalt. The asphalt 
was bordered with prefabricated con- 
crete curbing installed by trucks in ad- 
vance of the spreaders. As the mon- 
strous column rumbled on, new trucks 
came and dropped light poles into 
holes. These were followed by elevator 
trucks which installed the lights, by 
trucks which laid turf on the embank- 
ments, by special baby rollers which 
made the sidewalks, and by large water- 
ing trucks which soaked the new turf. 
The trucks and machines rolled off into 
the distance, leaving behind them a 
handsome, paved, landscaped street. 
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The day afterward, instead of hurry- 
ing across the street to the exhibition 
site, | turned in on the fresh sidewalk 
jostroll for a bit, and suddenly stopped. 
Asfar as I could see in either direction, 
the sidewalk was precisely flanked by 
two rows Of mature birch trees. Some- 
body, in other words, had looked at a 
plan fifteen years ago, when Russia was 
still reeling from the blows of the Ger- 
mans, decided what this tiny bit of the 
future was going to be, and ordered the 
planting of a thousand saplings. 

The street was a beautiful perform- 
ance, both in the making and in its 
appearance. But this was not the com- 

tition: we know something about 
road-building ourselves. It was the 
birches. 


WORKERS’ WORLD 


In my reading about Russia | have 
noted that whether the book favors the 
Left or the Right, everyone appears to 
agree on one point: Russia is a Work- 
ers’ State. | think | know what a State 
is, but what is a worker? 

If you believe Russian advertising 
copy on the subject. a worker is a 
dedicated Boy Scout: he is loyal, forth- 
right, trustworthy and so on. | arrived 
in Moscow willing to believe this, but 
lalso had a strong suspicion that the 
worker is a person who wants to reach 
a position where he is no longer a 
worker. The worker, if one gives any 
credence to Doctor Kinsey's findings is 
a lot more puritanical than, say, a 
Ph.D. in Mesopotamian history. He 
also has inferiority feelings which are 
strong because they are frequently 





WE BELIEVE 


based on fact, though the fact may be no 
fault of his own. And his tastes tend to 
beone or two generations behind those 
of the elite, whether eggheads or aristo- 
crats. Furthermore. his sense of status 
and of property is much stronger than 
in the classes above him. He also tends 
to be co-operative (there is nc room for 
tugged individualists on assembly 
lines), sympathetic (it takes the experi- 
ence of trouble to understand trouble) 
and generous. 

None of these tentative descriptions 
was even slightly modified by my Mos- 
tow experience. | am convinced that 
Russia is indeed the Workers’ State. 
Visit the subway, and forgetting the 
ansportation system, which is splen- 
did, concentrate on the décor. Who but 
4 recently upgraded worker would 
think of sprinkling tasteless, half-ton 
bas-reliefs in bronze through passages 


designed for commuters? Who else would 
install crystal chandeliers, copied from the 
leisurely halls of aristocrats, over the heads 
of swarming office employees? 

I visited the Tretiakoff Gallery with a 
Soviet journalist, a wonderful place to see 
a broad range of manifestations of the 
Russian spirit over centuries. But when you 
walk from the 19th Century section to the 
rooms devoted to “modern” painting, ab- 
solutely nothing changes. You read the 


dates on the pictures, whether 1948 or 
1954, unable to believe your eyes. In the 
Workers’ State, the worker’s taste, natu- 
rally, dominates, and your worker is a 
very, very conservative fellow. 

When Stalin ordered the building of 
Moscow’s seven skyscrapers his architects, 
totally in tune with the spirit of the prole- 
tariat, picked as their model the Wrigley 
Building in Chicago. The fact that this 
exuberant edifice had gone completely out 


of date here in the mid-Thirties made it ex- 
actly right for Muscovites in the mid- 
Fifties. 

At the exhibition, in both our painting 
and sculpture sections, there were some 
nudes. Soviet art, as is proper in the Work- 
ers’ State, does not include nudes. As the 
strolling crowds came through our sculp- 
ture garden, stopping, embarrassed and 
snickering, at the lusty, healthy, joyous fe- 
male nude by Lachaise, I was overcome by 
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nostalgia. It was like sophomore year at 
the Hartford Public High School. 

The Russians are so worker con- 
scious that I never saw one of their 
engineers on our site pick up a tool or 
take off his jacket. This demonstration 
of status was acceptable, because it 
gave the workers on the job something 
to strive for. But in the expensive dance 
spots of Moscow, any number of non- 
workers on hot nights did all their danc- 
ing in shirt sleeves and suspenders. This 
was all right, too, because ina Workers’ 
State it is de rigueur to look like a 
worker, especially if you are not one. 

To the American, accustomed to lit- 
tered streets and the defacing of public 
property, the cleanliness of Russian 
cities is startling: We read our own atti- 
tudes toward public property into our 
view of socialism, a:system under which 
practically anything @f consequence is 
public property. We assume that be- 
cause we misuse public property, any- 
one else will too. The fact is that in the 
Workers’ State, property is highly re- 
spected, and if it is public property, it 
is very highly respected. In all my rides 
on the Moscow subway I never saw a 
scratch on the polished wood of the 
escalators, nora pencil doodle ona wall. 

The worker, puritanical and con- 
servative as he is, also tends to be, like 
the ideal Boy Scout, co-operative, sym- 
pathetic and generous. When one of our 
staff came down with a bad case of food 
poisoning (brought on by an American 
can of chicken chow mein) he was 


whisked off to Botvinnik Hospital inay 
ambulance, cared for as if he were Lep. 
in’s nephew, and, after four days, was. 
leased. On departing he caused cop. 
fusion by asking for his bill. Nobody 
pays bills in Russian hospitals. 

The Workers’ State—like the 
worker—is sometimes as sloppy as itis 
tough and generous. A good place to 
see this is in the best restaurants, wher 
the tablecloths are not always spotless, 
where the cigarette in the corner of the 
waiter’s mouth has been known to dr 
its ash in your borsch, where the foodis 
not calculated to tickle jaded palates, 
since there are no jaded palates. 

The Soviet worker, like his American 
Opposite, is moving up fast these days 
But what happens when the Workers 
State gets to be Middle Class? 


STORE 


GUM, Moscow’s big department 
store, has had an unbelievable amount 
of international publicity, none of 
which has cost the Soviets a red cent 
Most Western articles written about it 
have concentrated on the paucity of 
good merchandise, the show-window 
displays of articles not available and 
the obstacles placed between the cus 
tomer and the item he wished to buy. As 
a result, everyone who comes to Mos 
cow from the West goes to see GUM. 
To be sure, the store also enjoys what 
might be described as a good location, 
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Dad the Olympic-sized 
heated pool and other 
recreational facilities and 
Disneyland Park awaits 
youngsters of all ages. 
Deluxe, air-conditioned 


accommodations, each room 
with TV and patio or sun iste 


deck. Parking practically 
at your door. Tasteful 
dining in coffee shop or 
restaurant. All this is yours 
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opposite the Kremlin. A counterpart 
here would be a Macy’s set across the 
street from a combination of the White 
House and United States Capitol. 

There has been one gap in the pub- 
licity, however. What the journalists 
omit is that this store, as a place in 
which to shop, is one of the most charm- 
ing and delightful buildings to be seen 
anywhere. The plan of the store consists 
of three wide, long aisles under great 
glass vaults set above the third floor. 
These three skylighted interior streets 
are connected by cross aisles (and 
bridges at the second-floor level) so that 
wherever you look there are people in 
motion. It is, in effect, a series of old- 
fashioned shopping arcades or galleries, 
but executed on a huge scale. In the 
center there is a fountain, the noise of 
its splashing water entirely in keeping 
with the exuberant detailing of the in- 
terior. The building is so old-fashioned, 
in fact, that I suspect that in this store 
there is a real hint of the United States 
shopping center of the future. 


ISLAND 


“A nation of lighthouse keepers,” 
was the odd thought as it finally shaped 
itself in my mind. 

The warmth and friendliness shown 
us by the Russians was gratifying and 
genuine, but as time went by I began 
to sense something not quite familiar 
in the friendliness. There was nothing 


bad or disturbing about it, simply a 
feeling | could not isolate. 

One night in late June a group of our 
people, out to dinner, met up with a 
Soviet political type, an expansive 
gentleman who bought them several 
rounds of drinks and then whisked 
everyone off to the river port, where a 
boat was being readied for a ten-day 
journey into Siberia. The passengers 
had come into Moscow for a holiday 
and were now ready for the river trip 
home. The arrival of the Americans 
precipitated impromptu parties on 
deck, with toasts to “‘peace and friend- 
ship” and repeated invitations to join 
the cruise. ““Come to Siberia!’’ they 
roared. “Come out and see some real 
country! Moscow is a fine place to visit, 
but the place to live is Siberia!” 

The next day I was talking about the 
party with one of our interpreters, and 
he said, ““You know, they really meant 
those invitations to come to Siberia. 
But it wasn’t only friendliness. It was as 
if they were all terribly lonely. And it’s 
not just the Siberians. It’s almost all the 
people I have met here.” 

“Lonely” was the word I had been 
looking for. It suddenly triggered a 
series of answers that had been lacking. 
I remembered a moment twenty-five 
years back, riding down into an im- 
mense, empty valley in Montana and 
spotting another figure on horseback 
several miles away. We galloped breath- 
lessly toward each other, the only 

Continued on Page 155 
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traveler knows 
what this is... 


wise travelers 
know what 
this is... 






Established 1931 


Experienced globetrotters know that the ASTA seal of integrity is 


displayed by top travel agents everywhere. Whether you're planning a 


cruise, a tour or a resort holiday —here or abroad—your ASTA agent 


can help you get maximum pleasure from each precious vacation 
day and dollar. See him, too, for sea and air tickets at official rates. 
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For gay rounds of fun Ave oF for complete relaxation. 
America’s warmest, driest, sunniest vacation land is perfect 
for your winter holiday. Loaf in sun-tan warmth 
beside a palm-lined pool or be as lively as you please ; 

a wondrous world of things to do and see awaits you in this 
delightful desert-mountain paradise. 
Accommodations from modest to superb; rates are sensible. 


Phoenix 
and Arigonak Valery of the Sun 


Write for Accommodations List 
and color literature to: 

Valley of the Sun Visitors Bureau, 
Dept. H-2, Phoenix, Arizona. 
Or see your Travel Agent. 
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(4 Christmas message from Valleyfield, Quebec to the USA} 





a Oe , 8 year old O.F.C. comes gift boxed. 
“ “ 12 year old O.F.C. is in a teardrop decanter, 
K€ nd fs tissue-wrapped and boxed. 


Ie this Christmas, you could give a fine imported 
8 year old Canadian whisky (O.E.C.) at the same 
price you pay for most 6 year olds: wouldn't you? 


And isn't there someone special who would ap- 
preciate 12 year old Imported O.EC., knowing it 
was the oldest, finest Canadian whisky available 


in America? i 


William F. Tigh’ President, Canadian Schenley Led. 
CANADIAN WHISKY, a blend. Distilled, aged, and blended under supervision of the Canadian Government by CanadianSchenley Ltd., 
Valleyfield, P.Q., Canada. 8 and 12 years old. 86.8 Proof. O.F.C. Distilling Co., New York, N.Y.,Sole Agents in U.S.A. 
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Continued from Page 153 

humans in a hundred square miles, as if 
we were long-lost friends. Loneliness 
can do this. But why should the Rus- 
sians be lonely? 

It might be the price paid for cen- 
turies of xenophobia. The “‘window to 
the West” opened by Tsar Peter barely 
let a glimmer of light into the vast 
Russian spaces, and things have not 
changed greatly since. So a people, 
even a great nation of more than two 
hundred million souls, can perhaps feel 
alone. In a certain sense, perhaps every 
man is an island, in Russia. 

When the stranger appears, it means 
that the wall has been breached. The 
reactions could well be a mixture of 
fear and suspicion, and joy at meeting 
an outsider. Could it be that the jovial 
invitations to Siberia and the near 
hysteria after the flight of the U-2 had 
their roots in the same feeling? 





Send food to hungry people: 
$1-per-package thru CARE 
Food Crusade, New York 16 


COMMUNICATION 


One morning before the exhibition’s 
opening hour, I was asked to take a 
young Russian administrator on a 
private tour. He was a prepossessing 
individual and his English was phe- 
nomenally good. We talked about the 
international situation and his summer 
vacation plans, and we agreed politely 
that when it came to reporting on the 
other country, both the United States 
and Russian press left something to be 
desired. We looked at the boats, cars, 
model house, camping equipment show 
and the architectural exhibit, and we 
watched the two big movie shows. Then 
we got some coffee and found a bench. 

“Our press has been rather critical 
of your exhibition,” he said. 

Noting to myself that this was the 
inderstatement of the decade, I of- 
ered mild agreement. 

“Now that you have shown me what 
there is, | understand why,” he said. 

| asked if he had found anything that 
seemed unfriendly to the people or 
government. 

He laughed. “Of course not. You 
wouldn’t be that stupid. What you did 
Was quite unexpected and very clever.” 

I wasn’t feeling clever and asked for 
an explanation. 

“Your main pavilion,” he said, “‘is 
full of photomurals. The subject mat- 
ter is families at dinner, fathers playing 
with children, kids in torn pants in 
apple trees, and so on. Right?” 


“Right,” I said. | 

“Your seven-screen movie shows or- 
dinary people in ordinary situations, beau- 
tiful landscapes, views of residential areas, 
and it ends with people kissing each other 
good night. Right?” 

“Right,” I repeated. 

“What we expected was some large- 
scale muscle flexing. We came to see a 
presentation of America’s tremendous 
power, and what we see are kids playing 


cops and robbers. It was very clever and 
very disturbing.” 

I wondered aloud what was so disturb- 
ing. We had wanted to suggest to the Rus- 
sian people that we were people too. Surely 
they knew enough already about American 
industrial power. 

“I can see that I haven’t made my point. 
We expected a show of strength and you 
came instead with outstretched hands. It is 
making a tremendous impression. We were 


prepared for everything else, but not for 
this. Perhaps now, when you read the 
angry criticism our papers are printing 
about you, you will understand why.” 

I said | would try to understand. 

He chuckled, got up to leave, deposited 
his paper coffee cup in a trash basket and 
started for one of the exits. “It was a very 
subversive thing to do to us,” he observed 
cheerfully. “Come back and do it again 
sometime. We need it.” THE END 
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Any heart-stirring European Holiday trip is just a coupon away. Send it, and 
receive SAS planning aids that make your dollars go as far as your dreams. 


(1) TRAVEL PLANNER. Designed by experts to show at a glance daily costs; 
in 34 top tourist cities... includes hotels and sightseeing... gives you the : 
SAS extra-city bonus with each fare, transatlantic and transpolar. 

(2) EXTRA CITIES AT NO EXTRA FARE. This folder describes how SAS 
gives you up to 19 extra cities . . . including London, Paris, Rome, Copenhagen 
... for the round trip SAS DC-8C Jet fare to just one city. 


(3) 17-DAY EXCURSIONS. Lowest jet fares ever. Savings up to $136, enough 
to cover all your hotel bills. Plus the SAS extra-city bonus, too. Good through : 


SEE YOUR SAS TRAVEL AGENT, OR LET THE COUPON WORK ITS MAGIC. 


DAY’ to HOLIDAY with 


Later pees 
SAS money-saving ideas: 


Address _ 
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: Show me the way to a European Holiday with your 
free planning aids. 


Mr./Mrs./Miss a ee ee 


My SAS Travel Agent is 
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from ‘HOLIDAY’ to HOLIDAY with 


SAS Money-saving ideas! 
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SOANWOINAVIAN AIREINES SVSTEN 
638 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N.Y. 
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IN THE NEW, CLEAR BOTTLE 
FIVE STAR 
THE FLAVOR THAT IS 
STANDARD THE WORLD OVER 
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IN THE WORLD'S 
MOST FAMOUS BOTTLE 
PINCH 
THE SOVEREIGN SCOTCH 








Both from the House of Haig...the oldest Scotch whisky distillers, founded in 1627. 
Don’t be Vague...ask for Haig & Haig BLENDED SCOTS WHISKY, 86.8 PROOF, RENFIELD IMPORTERS, LTD., N.Y. 
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lWOoOLIDAY 
TRAVEL TIPS 


py Howard Greig 
Director, Holiday Information Service 


united Nations 


0. “HoLIDAY’s series of articles on the 
United Nations has given me the desire to see 
the United Nations at work. When are the 
uildings open to the public and how do you 
gain admission?” 

Mrs. T. J., Boston, Mass. 


@ The buildings may be visited daily 
except Christmas and New Year’s. 
Admission to meetings is free, and as 
the demand is great, tickets are dis- 
tributed on a first-come basis. In- 
quiries regarding times of meetings, 
and other matters concerning the 
U.N., should be made at the infor- 
mation desk in the main lobby of the 
General Assembly Building, First 
Avenue at 46th Street, New York. 
There also are guided tours which 
begin every few minutes between 
Ja.M. and 4:45 p.m. and last about 
an hour. Cost, $1 for adults, 50c 
for children and students, Service- 
men and members of the clergy, 
free. Arrangements for groups must 
be made in advance by writing Vis- 
itors’ Service, United Nations, 
New York 17, N.Y., or by telephon- 
ing PLaza 4-1234. 


Tables on the Tiber 


Q. Although I intend to dine at restaurants 
listed as HOLIDAY award winners, I would 
also like a list of good but less expensive 


eating places in Rome.” 
E. K., Los Angeles 


@ The Roman Banquets story in the 
April, 1960, all-Rome issue of 
HOLIDAY, listed less expensive res- 
taurants as well as the city’s great. 
You might also refer to the Rome 
volume of the Holiday Magazine 
Travel Guide series (published by 
Random House, and available for 
$1 at most bookstores). For addi- 
tional suggestions, get a copy of 
Tables on the Tiber when you ar- 
tive in Rome. This pocket-size pa- 
perback lists fifty restaurants that 
are favorites of a steady-customer 
clientele. The book was written by 
Jean Campbell Harris and contains 
tips on Roman dining customs, an 
explanation of menu terms and in- 
dividual maps showing the exact lo- 
cation of hard-to-find establishments. 
For each restaurant it lists hours, 
telephone number, the price range 
ofa normal meal and the specialties 
of the house. Tables on the Tiber is 
priced at 1000 lire (about $1.60) and 
isavailable in Rome at major news- 
stands, the Lion Book Store, Anglo- 
American Book Company, Hoepli’s 
Book Store, and the information 
desks of American Express and 
Thos. Cook & Son. 





Missile Viewing 


Q. “Can we get a close-up of a rocket in the. 


Cape Canaveral area on our way south to 
Miami? Mrs. E. W. H., Philadelphia 


@ Activities at the Cape Canaveral 
Test Annex, the rocket and guided- 
missile launching site, are restricted and 
the general public is not admitted. 
However, there’s an impressive display 


of missiles in front of the Technical 
Laboratory on U.S. Route AIA just 
south of Patrick Air Force Base. Park- 
ing is provided on the east side of the 
highway, and the traveler can stop, 
take photographs, and examine the va- 
rious types of missiles. If you’re motor- 
ing south over U.S. 1, leave the high- 
way at Cocoa and cross the Indian and 
Banana Rivers eastward to U.S. AlA. 


Turn south at the junction, just 
below Canaveral, and motor past 
Cocoa Beach and Patrick Air Force 
Base to the Technical Laboratory. 
U.S. 1 can be rejoined by continuing 
south on AIA to Indialantic and 
turning west to Melbourne. Distance 
between Cocoa and Melbourne is 
about 28 miles over the AIA loop, 
as against 21 miles direct on U.S. 1. 
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DOES AWAY WITH BULKY BAR LIGHTS FOREVER 


Got a movie camera owner on your list? Then here’s the gift 
to thrill him. The compact new Sylvania SUN GUN does the 
work of a bulky multiple-light bar, and does it easier and 
better! SUN GUN brightens the scene like the sun — gives 
truer colors, eliminates “hot spots” and double shadows. And 
actors can look close to the camera without squinting. Get a 
gift-wrapped SUN GUN at your nearest camera counter 
today. Sylvania Lighting Products, Division of Sylvania Elec- 
1740 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 
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Miss Hospitality 
1504 State Office Building 
Jackson, Mississippi 





‘ Send colorful folder and complete infor- 


mation on all Pilgrimage events. 
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First Official Event 
CIVIL WAR CENTENNIAL 
IN MISSISSIPPI 


Re-enactment of Mississippi's 
Adoption of Ordinance of Secession 
at the Original Old Capitol Site 
January 9, 1961 


JACKSON, MISSISSIPPI 


*Parade of the Mississippi Greys 
(Centennial Army in Memoriam) 
*Gala Confederate Ball 
*Tour of H.storic Sites 
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SEVILLE 


Continued from Page 61 


And this ease of theirs in the great 
occasion comes out in another way. 
They know at what points a procession 
will be prettiest or most dramatic. 
They know the procession of Santa 
Cruz is exquisite after it has turned off 
the boulevard just above Carmen’s to- 
bacco factory—now the University— 
and passes under the rich trees of the 
gardens beyond the rose walls of the 
Alcazar, its candlelight glittering and 
its incense smoking under the acacias, 
its music diffused in the gardens. 
Others know that at points in Sierpes 
or some other narrow street barely 
wide enough for the float, it will have 
the drama of a shrine; or that in the 
square called San Salvador it will be set 
against the great dwarfing walls of a 
vast church. They know where the 
Silent procession, the most curious of 
all, is best seen. 

This familiar knowledge of what is 
felicitous, where the charming mo- 
ments are, is a sign of how they own 
their city street by street, knowing the 
character of each part of it. Once more, 
we see the Sevillano’s talent and taste 
for the small pleasures of life, and for 
thinking the local thing is the one to be 
cherished most. Smallness is important 
to them. You can teil that by their 
speech—whenever they can, they use a 
diminutive: not a glass of wine, but a 
little glass; not a snack of fried squid, 
shrimps, or sausage, with their glass of 
manzanilla, but a /ittle snack; and if 
they want more than that, a dish of it, 
then the dish becomes a /ittle dish, birds 
singing in their cages on the walls of 
the patio become /ittle birds; even bulls 
become /itt/e bulls. Smaller and smaller 
things become in their minds until 
they have reached the imaginary tini- 
ness of childish delight. 

Yet, as I said earlier, the people of 
Seville are not awed spectators of their 
show; they are part of it. If you go into 
any of the churches when a particular 
procession is over, on any of the days 
following, you will find scores of peo- 
ple coming to admire the floats and par- 
ticularly those famous as works of art. 
These churches all have something of 
the family house about them; there is 
always something going on and, any- 
one, any passing stranger, will eagerly 
show you its curiosities. One morning 
they were putting a ladder over the altar 
in the Santa Ana, the oldest church 
in the city, in the Triana, the gypsy 
quarter on the other bank of the Gua- 
dalquivir. They were changing the 
Virgin’s clothes, tying on her many 
bodices and petticoats and getting her 
ready for an ordination service in the 
afternoon. The Santa Ana Church 
looks like a picture store. Its choir and 
its Organ carvings are superb; but it 
also has the usual haphazard collection 
of antique oddities. One of the strangest 
is an image of the Virgin presented in 
the 19th Century by the Duc de Mont- 
pensier, the patron and friend of Alex- 
andre Dumas. The Spaniards do not 
care much for French importations and 


HOLIDAY 


this one embarrasses. The Virgin is por- 
trayed in the fashionable clothes of a 
society woman who might be at a re- 
ception or the races. By the altar stands 
a fine grandfather’s clock. Rich Span- 
iards had a craze for collecting English 
clocks during the 18th Century and 
their families have dumped these curi- 
osities in the nearest church. You find 
them everywhere. Once more you see 
that the churches are still another room 
in the family life of the city. 

On Thursday of Holy Week, the 
shops close and now the whole of the 
city is out and crowds swarm in from 
the countryside. At five in the after- 
noon the popular paseo, the ritual 
of walking up and down, begins. Until 
now the women had been present but 
inconspicuous. The Sevillana is small 
and plump and pale, inclined to round- 
ness and heaviness in the face and, until 
she talks, without light in her eyes. Be- 
side the male, whether of the grave Ro- 
man type or the jumping cracker, the 
lady is placid and demure. But on 
Thursday the sex suddenly grows a 

Continued on Page 161 


TOURS- CRUISES 
TRAVEL SERVICES 





EUVUROPE¢ 


on a budget 


TOURS 
only *21.97 per day 


Including round-trip 
transatlantic transportation 
The sights and pleasures 

of Europe are yours on an 
escorted Criterion Tour for 
less than $22 per day. Sail 
on the America, the United 
States, the Hanseatic. Or fly 
by jet. You’ll like life on 

the Riviera...in England 
.-.in 11 continental 
countries. 40 departures 
March through September. 
From $747 — 34 to 46 days. 


For illustrated folder contact 


YOUR TRAVEL AGENT 


For the name of a travel agent in your 
locality, write to CRITERION TOURS, 
17 E. 49 St., New York 17, N. Y. 





If You... 

. enjoy leisurely living 

. like to travel 

. are interested in how 
other people live, work 
and play 

. appreciate fine writing 

. want to know about the 
latest travel fashions 

. - delight in concocting 

exotic recipes 

. enjoy the theater and 
good books 

. like sports 

. are looking for new 
vacation paradises 

. want to know about other 
countries in the world 

.. are thrilled by glorious 

full-color photographs 


In Other Words... 


.. if you are a mature, in- 
telligent individual who enjoys 
the finer things in life, then you 
should be a regular HOLIDAY 
reader. For HOLIDAY is the 
pace-setter for modern-day 
living—more pleasurable 
and creative leisure all year 
long. 

If you don’t already sub- 
scribe to HOLIDAY, you can 
do so very easily. Twelve 
issues of HOLIDAY cost you 
only $5—and if you'd like, 
we'll be glad to bill you later. 
Just send your order to: 


HOLIDAY 


Dept. 1232 
Independence Square 
Philadelphia 5, Pa. 
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EUROPE 


experts to suit individual require- 
ments. Ask for free booklet show- 
ing where to go, how to go, how 
much it costs. 


Apply to your Travel Agent or... 
CUT trRavet service, INC. 


CIT CITMMCIT 


Chicago e Los Angeles e San Francisco 
CiT Mac iTMaCiT 
pe BUDGET-WISE TOURS OF EUROPE — 


Our 1961 program folder describes our inclusive 
circle tours: 

GRAND, 56 days in Europe, 19 countries, $1360 
CORONET, 37 days in Europe, 12 countries, $1160 
OLYMPIAN, 50 days in Europe, 14 countries 

with Greece PET Es J 53> 





$1595 


Most tours visit Britain, Scandinavia and Italy. 
Tour prices include round-trip steamship passage; 
air passage also available. European transporta- 
tion via motorcoach, rail, river and fjord steamers. 
Excellent hotels and meals, sightseeing, entertain- 
ment. Tours expertly conducted. Frequent de- 
partures from April through August. 


Organization 


P.O. BOX 199, NORTHFIELD, MINNESOTA 
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Tours planned by European travel i 
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Dept. S, 11 W. 42 St., New York 36,N.Y. of 
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JOHN MILES; 


i Pins, | 


VIA CUNARD’S QUEENS, BOAC JETS ] 


Best of Europe in ’61: the only popular 
price tours with V.LP. treatment! 
Deluxe hotels, celebrated restaurants, 
entertainment. All-inclusive from $1925. 
Monthly departures, Apr.-Sept. See your 
Travel Agent or 

Write for Illustrated Brochures 


_ TOURS 


' Exciting, 
hosted by 





CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


LIBERTY LIFE BLOG 





















Complete Travel Guidebook 


(EW. / AUTHENTIC 
COMPREHENSIVE * ACCURATE 


LSON’S EUROPE 


Teouns GNOSTO 


1961 Edition - 1006 Pages - $5.95 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT, PUBLISHERS 












Camera Tours of Europe 


Europe in 1961? Don’t make a move until you hear about 
our tours for camera fans! Leisurely travel through Eu- 
leadership by famous photog- 
Thru The Lens Tours, Inc. 
P.O. Box 4128H, North Hollywood, Calif. 


rope’s most scenic areas; 
raphers. Write for brochure: 





For HOLIDAY Readers 


The perfect gift for collectors of 
Holiday ... handsome red simulated 
leather binders designed to hold six 
issues. “Holiday” is stamped in gold 
on both front and backbone. 
$2.50 ea. postpaid. 
(Residents of Pa. add 4% sales tax.) 
Send check or money order fo: 


Holiday Information Service 
Dept. 1, Independence Square, Phila. 5, Pa. 


























Send for 


[4-744 FOLDER 


for your ALY 


GUIDED 
SIGHTSEEING 
TOURS in 

Southern California, 
Arizona or Nevada 

From Hollywood ard Los Angeles — 
Palm Springs, Old Mexico, Orange 


Empire, Disneyland, Knott’s Ghost 
Town, Inside Movie Studios, TV. 
From Phoenix and Tucson — Grand 
Canyon, Apache Trail, Nogales. 

From Las Vegas — Hoover Dam & 
Lake Mead, Death Valley, Furnace 
Creek, South Rim Grand Canyon. 





Please send me checked free folder 








(0 So. Calif [ Arizona () Nevada 
Name 

Address 

City State 





TANNER GRAY LINE 
Motor Tours 


HOL 1207 W. 3rd, Los Angeles 17 








MORE FUN, MORE SUN WHEN YOU TAKE 
tHe SOUTHERN ROUTE ro europe 


CHRIS COLUMBUS was a cagey old bird . .. 
HE DISCOVERED AMERICA...and the balmy, 
sunsplashed tropical route between Europe 
and us. The shortest distance between two 
points isn't always the most delightful. Next 
time, sail the southern route aboard the sleek 
luxury liner, SANTA MARIA. While she glides 
swiftly through the South Atlantic, you live it 
up! All outside cabins... all air conditioned! 
Enjoy gourmet dining, lots of social events, 
end our swimming pools. LEAVE FROM MAGIC 
MIAMI and visit exotic islands on the way. 
Write SHAW BROTHERS IN MIAMI for informa- 
tion. Passenger agents for THE PORTUGUESE 
LINE (C.C.N.) 





TO 
SPAIN AND 


EUROP PORTUGAL 
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A poe 
See your travel agent or write for 
color brochure. 


SHAW BROS. SHIPPING CO. 
P.O. BOX 306A * MIAMI 52, FLORIDA 





Round the World—$2495 All-Expense 


Sa an economical 54 day all-expense trip around the 
world. Visit twelve countries with optional side trips in 
Europe. Monthly departures. Small, congenial groups. For 


free details write: Americans Abroad, Inc., Travel Service, 
51 University Station, Minneapolis 14, Minn. 














MEXICO HAWAII CRUISES 


CARTAN’S 


SELECT VACATIONS 
[|] EVROPE—from $615 —Many dif- 
ferent escorted vacations from 23-55 
days, from $615. Air, sea fare additional. 
Frequent departures. Independent travel 
arranged anytime. 


[] MOROCCO —from $871 —17-22 
day tours or independent travel. Spain, 
Morocco, Portugal, Paris. Fine hotels, 
meals, sightseeing, plus jet air from New 
York, from 


| HAWAII—from $353—Leave any 
hier. 8 days. Choice of 12 hotels. Leis, 
parties, sightseeing ed Pearl Har- 
bor cruise). From $353 by air from 
west coast. Also 22-23 day eluxe cruise 
tours, from $910 from west coast. 


|] MEXICO—from $120—Daily and 
weekly departures. 7-15 days. Popular 
or deluxe vacations. Finest hotels, Eng- 
lish-speaking guides. Choose from 4 
itineraries. From $120 plus air fare. 


(] CARIBBEAN —from $585 —F ea- 
tures 15 days of ‘‘island-hopping’’ by 
air—Jamaica, Haiti, Puerto Rico, Virgin 
Islands. Finest hotels, meals, sightseeing. 
Winter rates from $585 from Miami. 


ia JAMAICA—from $250—6-14 days 

via air to Montego Bay, Ocho Rios, 

Kingston. Choice of fine hotels. Sight- 

seeing, meals. Winter rates from $250 

from Miami. 

. Cartan’s exclusive ‘Talking Travel 
makes your dream vacation to 
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NATIONAL PARKS 









Now.. 
Folder”’ 
| Europe come alive. Ask your travel agent | 


| for one or write Cartan. 


plus 100’s of other world-wide cruises and trips 


CONSULT your travel agent or (& and mail 
SINCE 1899 ad for new brochures. 


CARTAN TRAVEL 








FLORIDA 
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AIR & MARINE TRAVEL SERVICE. 
353 West 57th Street, 

New York 19 PL 7-5900 
ALBERTSEN TRAVEL SERVICE, 
26 O'Farrell Street, 


Boston 


San Francisco 8 YU 2-2552 Chicago 3 
SAFARITOURS, INC. 

7755 Sunset Boulevard Monteleone Hotel, 
Hollywood 46 HO 2-0856 New Orleans 40 


STEAMBOAT CRUISE 
WITH A LATIN FLAVORS Sts" MAGDALENA RIVER 


15 Day Conducted Air and Steamboat Cruise, 
visiting Panama and its celebrated Canal, 
Colombia’s Andes-encircled Medellin, 
cosmopolitan Bogota, colonial Tunja, historic 

‘i Cartagena, Barranquilla on the Caribbean Coast: 
all this with 4 leisurely days 
vk ‘tam cruising the tropical 


; Regular departures. Limited parties, Bi-lingual guides. 
For further details and early reservations, see your travel agent or write: 


COLOMBIA NATIONAL TOURIST BOARD, 424 Madison Avenue, New York 17, PL 2-0737 


COLPITTS TOURIST COMPANY, 
262 Washington Street, 


JOURNEYS INTERNATIONAL 
6 East Monroe Street 


McDOUGALL’S TRAVEL SERVICE, 










$397.59 


agdalena. Plus Air Fare 


BROWNELL TOURS, 
Brownell Building, 
Birmingham 1 

UNITED TOURS, INC. 
321 S.E. Second Street, 
Miami 32 FR 7-4581 


TRAVEL PLANS TOURS LIMITED, 
88 Eglinton Ave. E, 
Toronto 12 HU 7-3641 


CA 7-3533 AL 1-6215 
Fl 6-4824 


MA 3461 


4s 












WHY SETTLE FOR LESS than an imaginative, adven- 
turesome holiday abroad? Write today for the new 
1961 Maupintour Travel Guide. There are tour lengths 
and rates to fit anyone’s time and budget. With Mau- 
pintour you see the unusual, but travel in comfort 
and safety with holiday companions whose interests 
are akin to your own. Listed are some of the escorted 
tours designed for discriminating travelers. 


ii ie a ene ete eC: 
@ Europe Traditional plus Hungary, Yugoslavia and 
Berlin. m France, Spain, Andorra, Majorca, North Afri- 
ca. @ The Alps of 7 Nations. = Denmark- Sweden-Nor- 
way by Motorcoach and Fjord Steamer. m The Best of 
England-Wales-Scotland. 


THE MIDDLE EAST 
Egypt, including Luxor, 
anon, Syria, Jordan, 
partures each month. 





Karnak, Thebes. Plus Leb 
Israel, Greece, and Italy. De- 


INTRIGUED BY UNUSUAL PLACES? 


me oc WOO PAGe 


Maupintour book 
' mutravel plans. 





EASTERN EUROPE AND USSR 
= Austria, Hungary, Roumania, Bulgaria, Yugoslavia. 
= The Four Nations: Berlin, East Germany, Czechoslo- 
vakia, Poland. = Russia by Motorcoach (4th consecu- 
tive year.) = Scandinavia-Russia-Poland Annual Com- 
panion Tours. = Eastern Europe Adventure: compre- 
hensive, 75 day. m Collegiate/Teacher: Central 
Europe, the Balkans, USSR. = Thé Great Adventure Air 
Tour: USSR, Berlin, Vienna. = Cities of Central Asia: 
Samarkand, Tashkent, Bukhara, Alma Ata, plus 
Irkutsk in Siberia. # The Balkans Grand Adventure: 
Berlin to Istanbul plus Mediterranean and Dalmatian 
Coast cruise. 

FOR YOUR COPY of this colorful travel catalog, see 
your Travel Agent or write now to Henry Mecaskey, 
Maupintour, 400 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 





><Maupintour 








E “rope Private Motor 
7 96 7 ¥ 2 can see so much more! 


Delightful tours for travellers of all ages! 


Spring Tour March 30 Summer Tour June 30 
Fall Tour September 1 


Personally conducted all expense tours limited in size 


UNIVERSITY JOURNEYS University Box 7546, Austin, Texas 


ITALY THE ARTIST’S WAY 


A summer holiday on the Mediterranean with studio classes 
in painting and drawing at the Positano Art Workshop. Dis- 
tinguished staff, individual instruction. Open June, July, 
August. Visits to Capri, Ravello, Pompei, Paestum. Fee for 
Workshop and room with meals in modern pensions or first 
class hotels from $60 weekly. Write: Irma S. Jonas, 238 
East 23rd Street, New York 10. 


POSITANO ART WORKSHOP 








EUROPE 


We'll see the usual, plus Russia, Scandinavia, Yugo- 
slavia and N. Africa. A different trip—for the 
young in spirit who don't want to be herded around. 
Also shorter trips 
EUROPE SUMMER TOURS 
255 Sequoia, Box H Pasadena, California 








week EYVROPEAN Student TOURS *r+++« 


70-80 exciting days visiting rat se ig Scotland— 
Scandinavia—Finland—U.S.S.R.—Poland— 
Germany—Berlin— Holland— Belgium —Lux- 
embourg—Austria—Switzerland—Italy— 
Monaco—France—Spain and Portugal. Ex 
tension to Ireland ! See Europe with our Continental 
Tour Leaders!!!! 

Space limited —send for details NOW. 


Peter W. Skov’s EUROPEAN STUDENTOURS 
1281 Westwood Bivd. Los Angeles 24, California 














* 
The Flying College Tours (12th Season) 
Around the world ($2100) in cooperation with foreign 
universities and governments. Also Me ja'4 oh South Amer- 
ica, Middle East, Europe, Africa, & l . For details 
write to 


Prof. H. H. Tarbell, 1 East 53rd St., New York 22, N.Y. 





See Bible Lands 


Visit Italy, Greece, Crete, Rhodes, Egypt, Jerusalem, 
ordan, Syria, Lebanon, Turkey. Special travel bargain. 
55 days—all expense, escorted, only $1695. Write for Free 
information. Americans Abroad, Inc., 


56 University Station, Mpls. 14, Minn. 








coupon for Free Booklet No. 7-C. 


(CARAVAN TOURS. 


EUROPE-'743 


Enjoy an 11 or 12 Country European Grand Tour, visiting England, Holland, Belgium, Lux- 
embourg, Germany, Switzerland, Liechtenstein, Austria, Italy, French Riviera, Monte Carlo, 
France. Also, tours including Ireland or Scotland. Tours are All First Class in Europe and 
Personally Escorted—All Expense including round trip tourist steamship or economy air fare. 
Frequent departures from New York thru November 1961, on Famous psersca Liners or Jets. 
Later return if desired. See Your Travel Agent or send 








\ coupon for Free Booklet No. 7-V. 


MEDITERRANEAN CRUISE 


and Tour of North Africa and Southern Europe, visiting 
Morocco, Africa; Spain, Portugal, Italy, France, Gibraltar, 
Monte Carlo, Islands of Elba, Madeira, Sicily and Canary 
Islands. Regular Departures on American Export and 
Italian Lines, from $998. See Your Travel Agent or send 


“ 





{CARAVAN TOURS, Inc. 








HOLIDAY/ JANUARY 


' 

i 

220 S. State St. * Chicago 4, Ill, | 

| Please send brochure as marked below: | 

(CO European Booklet No. 7-C | 

; (CD Mediterranean Booklet No. 7-V | 

| Nome_ | 
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TOUR EUROPE IN YOUR OWN 


HEILLMAR 





ORDER IT HERE! PICK IT UP THERE! SAVE ON THE PURCHASE PRICE! 





You kill two birds with one stone by 
buying your new Hillman here for 
delivery overseas! First, there’s the 
added pleasure of touring Europe by 
car! You see more of the country— 
get to interesting out-of-the-way 
places—enjoy the scenic beauty. And 
you feel “at home” behind the wheel of 
a Hillman, because it’s the only im- 
ported compact car that gives you 


Rootes Motors, Inc., Dept. H1 


505 Park Avenue Name 
New York, N.Y. Address 
City 


9830 W. Pico Boulevard 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


' 
| 
| 
| or 
| 
u 
t 


automatic drive. Second, the overseas 
price of your new car, plus the cost of 
shipping it home, saves you up to $300 
over what you’d pay for it here. There 
are 16 models of Rootes-made cars to 
choose from: sedans, station wagons, 
convertibles and sports cars. Contact 
your local Hillman dealer or mail the 
coupon for all the exciting details— 
without any obligation on your part. 


ROOTES PRODUCTS: HILLMAN 


Please send me details of Rootes Overseas Car Delivery Plan. 


State 
SINGER « 


Zone 


SUNBEAM « 


HUMBER 








Deluxe 4-door DAUPHINE 
CARAVELLE convertible... $1664 


FREE | 


CAL, ine. 


ee eee etna 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERY PARIS 
RENAULT-‘1110 | PEUGEOT- ‘1650! 


6-Passenger 403” 
STATION WAGON ... $1795 


also ALL ARRANGEMENTS CAN BE MADE FOR SHIPPING YOUR CAR HOME 
“MOTOR GUIDE FOR EUROPE” 


6 unusual tours, 24 pages with maps, illustrations, 
hotels, restaurants, places to go and see. 
SEE YOUR RENAULT-PEUGEOT DEALER OR WRITE FOR BROCHURE H 


425 PARK AVE., N.Y. 22, N.Y. PLaza 1-3550 


The U.S. Distributor for Overseas Delivery of Renault, Inc. and Peugeot, Inc. 
Fo localtien Remi leet Rieiahaiedtnedsianalicenicen cede tans acniea tamateateadtaaediaadicaiadte: tied 















OTO and Olson’s on Tours, the only 
exclusive specialists in personally escorted 
ALL-EXPENSE European tours, present the 
most complete program of eight country 
itineraries featuring London, Rome and 
Paris. Weekly sailings April thru Septem- 
ber in QUEEN MARY and QUEEN ELIZABETH. 
OTO LUXURY TOURS, First Class, only $2245 up. 
DELUXE TOURS, Cabin Class, only $1755 up. 
STUDENT TOURS, Tourist Class, $1645—$1685 
LSONn 48 to 71 days. Small parties. For best 
accommodations, RESERVE NOW! 
RAVEL Write today for illustrated 





oe RGANIZATION booklets ““H-61" 

. 1N. La Salle St., Chicago 2, Ill. 
=~ Zl or Your Local Travel Agent 
— 








He 





Quick Delivery 





re or Abroad 


(FINE CARS, INC.) 
Sales: 152-154 W. 56th St., N. ¥. C. 19 
Service & Parts: 610-612 W. 56th St. 
JUDSON 2-4650 


“cesFords 
CRT 


FORD ABROAD DIV. 











“ ~= 


FREIGHTER TRAVEL 


Plan your vacation now with new 16th edition of Ford’s 
Freighter Travel Guidebook. Gives complete informa- 
tion on hundreds of lower-cost trips on PASSENGER- 
CARRYING FREIGHTERS from U.S. and Canada to 
all parts of the world. New edition lists services of 124 
steamship lines to over 300 world ports, shows where they 
go, how often they sail, how long voyage takes, describes 
accommodations, shows fares, addresses of Lines, etc. 
Often saves up to half in travel costs. Used and recom- 
mended by Steamship Lines, Travel Agents and world 
travelers everywhere. 104 pages, fully illus. Price $2.50 
postpaid. For your copy, mail check or M.O. to: 


KENNETH FORD PUBLICATIONS, Dept. 5 
2031 Glendon Ave. Los Angeles 25, Calif. 
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HOUSE BOAT, 


ate ent and LAZE, RELAX 
. ENJOY 6 idyllic days 


For illustrated de- | on adventurous journey thru 
scriptive folder bay life natural, unspoiled tropical 
aboard the Lazy Fla., including air boat and 
Bones"’ write 

Shanty Boat swamp buggy jaunts... 


Cruises Inc. 
P. O. Box 1628H, Ft. Myers, Fla. ‘ 


‘Our 11th Year" 


HOLIDAY 


ONLY $125.50 covers all. 


WHY TRAVEL ALONE? 


Now you can travel almost anywhere in the 
world with the congenial companionship of 
single men and women of your own age group 
... 21-33, 28-48, 45-65. Europe, South 
America, Mexico, Hawaii, Jamaica, Bermuda, 
Puerto Rico, Nassau, California & Las Vegas, 
New York, Florida, College Tour of Europe, 
the Orient, and Around-the-World. 


See your travel agent or write Dept. HV-1 


BACHELOR 


PARTY.TOURS 


444 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 22. N.Y. * PLAZA 88-2433 


© AUSTRIA * BRITAIN» DENMARK+FRANCE 


europe 





ESCORTED TOURS 1961 
64 departures via the glamorous 
“Queens,” the luxurious “United 
States,” the popular Holland-America 
Line ships and by jet airliners. 
Hotels, sightseeing programs and service 
of the high standard that has made AAA 
Tours famous from coast to coast. 
24 to 69 days 
Seven to eleven countries from $1092. 
Free illustrated brochure: 
American Automobile Association 
International Travel Department 
Dept. H, 250 Park Ave., N. Y., N.Y. 
or any AAA Club 


LIECHTENSTEIN* LUXEMBOURGs MONACO 


ITALY THE GRAND 
SPRING TOUR 
conducted by Mrs. Margaret W. Hoyt 
Deluxe throughout All-inclusive 
March 16 to April 10 $1613.30 
For the 7th Spring, via Jet (you can substi- 


NORWAY SPAIN * SWEDEN * SWITZERLAN 
AIWLI * GNV134l *GNVTIOH* ANVWYad 





tute round-trip ocean liner...sails March 5, 
returns April 17)...selective sightseeing, 
evening entertainment, relaxing resorts... 
visiting Sicily, Palermo, Taormina, Naples 
& environs, Ischia, Rome, Florence, San 
Marino, Venice 

13 day extension _all-incl. $865.70 


Athens, 5 day Aegean Island cruise, Vienna, The Hague 
For details see your Travel Agent 
or write for Brochure H 


TRAVEL CENTER of MANHASSET, Inc. 
580 Plandome Road, Manhasset, N.Y., MA 7-5700 











ALL-WAYS TOURS thru the ORIENT 


Are different .... because we have top notch con 
ductors, best accommodations and exceptional tour 
features. Departures April 1 meh Oct. 6, 1961 
visiting Japan (3 weeks), Taiwan, Hong Kong, 
Ihailand, Malaya, Philipp ines, Foovlut 


For details write to 


ALL-WAYS Travel Service 


9581 W. Pico Blvd. Los Angeles 35, Calif. 














Comprehensive Summer Tours 


covering all of Europe. Extensions to Russia & Poland; 
Yugoslavia, Bulgaria, Greece & Turkey and North Africa. 
Also individual arrangements. Study abroad, if desired. 


Grand Tour of Europe for $897. Leave June 20 & July 4. 
Prof. Dr. Berg, Dept. H., Saint Mary's College, California 


So. America— Unusual Travel Bargain 








Visit Panama, Colombia, Ecuador, Peru, Chile, Argentina, 
Uruguay, Brazil only $1095 all-expense. All travel by air 
Small escorted groups. For Free details, write: 
Americans Abroad, Inc. ” Travel Service, 
52 University Station, Mi Pp 14, 











IT iS NOT HOW MUCH YOU SPEND 
BUT HOW WELL YOU SPEND IT! 


One of Europe’s oldest Tour 2 offers 
escorted 


a wide variety of ALUE tours. 
First Koeces Grand Tour of Europe 
28 days from London... 2.2.5.0 eeee008 s6ss 
sage ip gt Tour of Europe 
eoccccccecccccece $442 
New Ec. ante png teasan de Tour of Europe 
25 days from London. .......-+ eee eeeee $294 
Motorcoach Tour of Spain 
from London... ..- eee eee eeeee $252 
Scandinavian Tour 
14 days from London. ....- ++ se seeee ee $358 





MANY OTHER TOURS FROM 1 TO 12 DAYS 
IN BRITAIN & ON THE CONTINENT 


WRITE FOR COLORFUL BROCHURES TO: 


FRAMES’ TOURS és ise 


Sst. 1881 
4 East 32 Street, N.Y. 16, 
But wasiinee ONLY through repay vhaaas 





Agent. 














Europe for Less— Special Student Trips 
See Europe for Less with congenial college students & 
other young adults of your age & interests. Economical 
6- to 12-week trips; $695 to $1495 all-expense. Space 
limited! For details write: 

Americans Abroad, Inc., 50 University Sta., Minnesota 





Europe, Summer 1961. 
Quality tours at economy prices. 46 t 
14 to 18 countries, fromi$1233. T: vanemtiantie travel by sea, 
air or combination. Register now for Bh & July depar- 
tures. For information write Prof. L. D. Knecht, Dir, 
Knight Tours (H), Box 350, Northfield, Minnesota 


o 61 days in Europe, 





See Europe—Leisurely! 

Long European vacation from $1495 complete. 58 days, 

Visit ten countries. First class hotels, all rooms with bath, 

Fine steamship accommodations. Write for Free infor- 

mation. Americans Abroad, Inc., Travel Service, 
54 University Station, Minneapolis 14, Minn, 


Sail Through the West Indies 

Live elegantly aboard one of our luxurious sailing yachts, 

Select the yacht for your group & your budget. She will be 

your wandering hotel. Free yyy brochures. Write: 

Vagabond Cruises Litd., P.O. Box 260, Castries, St. Lucia, 
West Indies. Cable esmepadt™ Airmail 10c¢. 








Thrift Tours to Europe 

Quality travel at Bargain Shi 10 Countries. The Musts 

and Off-the-Beaten-Track. er entertainment. De- 

partures June, July, and Penson 6 to 53 Days. From 

$1097. 

Universal Tours, Lowry Hotel Bidg., St. Paul 2, Minnesota 
- 











A WINTER 
VACATION! 


Now is the time to plan for a 
winter or early spring vacation. 


Every month HOLIDAY 
Tours—Cruises—Travel Serv- 
ices advertisers offer you a 
wealth of ideas and suggestions 
for pleasure and'business trips— 
or a combination of both. 


Write tothe advertiserson these 
pages for information, colorful 
literature and reservations. 


Do it today . . . for an exciting 
winter holiday . . . or for ad- 
vance reservations for spring 
and summer. 
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Continued from Page 158 

foot taller. They have taken off their 
fat slippers and shoes—so convenient 
for the stones of this cobbled place— 
and have put on their high heels, their 
high combs and their black mantillas. 
You blink. Women who were unno- 
ticeable the day before have suddenly 
become beauties, coolly conscious of a 
part to play. A hidden pride has come 
out. You notice that they rarely deign 
to talk to their escorts. In the excite- 
ment of the Feria, after Holy Week is 
over, they will change again. They will 
be clapping hands, snapping thumbs, 
cacking castanets in the night-long 
dances in the casetas, the family mar- 
quees or temporary booths in the ave- 
nues by the Park. It will be a new play 
of whirling and stamping pleasure. 

The civilization that Seville has in- 
herited is a good deal Arab. Almost all 
the older things in Seville were built 
by Arab craftsmen and although blocks 
of modern flats have gone up, the main 
domestic part of the city is based on 
the Arab patio or courtyard. There is 
astrong white wall, and the rooms open 
onto a central courtyard. The streets 
of the old parish of Santa Cruz wind 
and tangle. They are built to catch only 
glancing blows of the terrible Spanish 
sun; and the names of these streets are 
set out in the large black classical letters 
of centuries ago. 

Streets are called, quite plainly: Air, 
Water, Bread, Straw, the Dead Moor, 
Glory, Barrabas, Mosque, Jewry and 
Pepper. No fantastications in that he- 
roic age. The Spaniards of the Recon- 
quest were simple men. In the gypsy 
quarter of the Triana, the traditional 
home of bull fighters, dancers and 
singers, the main street is called Pur- 
eza—Purity. It is one of the clues to the 
character of the Sevillano that even in 
modern streets he has not changed his 
lettering, and it emphasizes how im- 
portant locality is to his temperament. 
No search for identity here—that curse 
of the modern world—he is a man and, 
as Don Juan says in the famous play, 
Don Juan Tenorio, when he posts his 
name on the wall of his lodging: **Here 
is Don Juan. If anyone wants anything 
of him, let him come.” 

The streets of Seville are clean; even 
the poor streets are clean. There is no 
filth in the Triana. You breathe flower- 
borne air, as you pass the grilled win- 
dows and gates of the houses and look 
into the courtyards. From the modest 
patios to those of the greater houses, 
the cool ferns and flowers are massed. 
These patios are really open rooms, 
often with chairs and tables in them; 
under the gallery in the house of some 
well-off lawyer or family who is sup- 
ported by the olive oil or sherry trade, 
you see the best pictures of the house 
and the finest furniture standing virtu- 
ally in the open. Silent always, mys- 
lerious and as if entranced by their own 
flowers, the patios are little stage sets, 
litle peep shows in themselves. They 
display the pride of the family as well 
Sits pleasure in living in the open 

In the Feria, those who can afford it 
hire or build casetas near the Park. The 
‘aseta has a “living room” in front 


and a kitchen hidden behind it; the liv- 
ing room is separated from the street by 
a low rail and there many families move 
elegant pieces of furriiture from their 
houses. Pictures hang on the wall. Pub- 
licly, with some air of consequence, the 
family lives in the open for the Fair and 
takes enormous pride in keeping open 
house, inviting the passing strangers as 
well as their friends to drink with them. 
There is no rough-and-ready camping 
about this. They are here to be seen at 
their best and in abandoned gaiety, 
drinking and dancing. 

In the Feria, there is the procession 
of carriages to watch—remarkable and 
luxurious equipages drawn by teams of 
fine horses. The great families own 
them; the less great hire them. At this 
time you see the parade of riders, for- 
mally dressed in Andalusian style—the 
low-crowned Cordoba hat, the short 
jacket that sets off the waist of the rider, 
the tight trousers with the florid leather 
facings and, behind the riders, the girls 
in their long red and white dresses, 
their combs and with roses or carna- 
tions in the hair. 

So well known is this, that when the 
foreigner thinks of Spain, he thinks of 
this Sevillian scene, he hears the cas- 
tanets and the tambourines and the 
speed of the tossing music of the Se- 
villana, the classical dance of the city. 
Spain is, of course, quite unlike this. 
This is a purely Sevillian scene and it 
has spread abroad that legend of ro- 
mantic Spain that has infuriated so 
many Spanish writers. There is, you 
have to say, something very provincial 
in this city. Its habits and manners are 
set. The stranger must not get the im- 
pression that the gaiety he sees will 
pass the bounds of formality, even 
when it appears at its wildest. The very 
wildness has its rules. Spanish life is 
profoundly unromantic. Overwhelm- 
ingly it is ruled—as the theater is 
ruled—by the strict sense of local style. 

Things change, of course. Seville has 
become an important river port. The 
Vespas roar in the streets, the old grind- 
ing yellow tram has been replaced by 
the trolley bus. Young girls go in for 
blond hair dips. And lovers, sitting 
among the roses in the park, are bolder. 
It is now permissible for them to hold 
hands or put an arm round a waist. 
Many of those lovely houses in Santa 
Cruz are let out in flats. The bull fights 
after Holy Week are not good, for the 
bulls are likely to be bad or the forero 
incompetent. Plenty of people in the 
crowd coming from the bull ring com- 
plain of the enormous prices, the com- 
mercialization of the show and the de- 
cline of its quality. Foreigners who 
rarely went now swarm in, and there is 
more of showiness than the rigor of the 
game. Foreign writers like Hemingway, 
experts like John Marks, theater critics 
like Kenneth Tynan, as well as many 
lesser figures, have a lot to answer for. 

But, in defense of the provinciality of 
Seville and its contented incuriosity to- 
ward the outside world, this must be 
said. Provinciality preserves the Sevil- 
lano and enhances his local genius. He 
is incurably an actor and a mocker. 

Continued on Page 163 
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“Come on, gypsy,” 
derisively, to another in the street. He 
‘loves to shout a compliment to a 





Continued from Page 161 
one gypsy calls, 


woman and prides himself on the neat- 
ness of it. To a very tall woman I used 
to know, a workman shouted, ““Come 
by tomorrow so we can see the other 


| half.” The piropo, or public flirtatious 
"or mocking compliment, is now sup- 


posedly illegal—it annoyed foreigners— 
but it has not entirely vanished. Wit, 


| the invention of conceits, is irrepressi- 


ble in the Sevillano; he loves riposte 
and fantasy. 

At the height of Holy Week, when 
the crowds were thickest and the café 
tables almost filled one little square, I 
heard two rival shrimp and crab sellers 
shouting at each other from their stalls 
on opposite sides of the square. One 
was making up fantastic eulogies, full 
of astute local references, of his shrimps 
that came from Cadiz; his opponent 
listened carefully, the crowd was al- 
most silent and then burst into admir- 
ing laughter. Then it was the turn of 
the other, a man from Alicante, who 
let fly with his own fantasy. The crowd 
was entranced. The act lasted half an 
hour, a battle of comical words be- 
tween two cities. I wish I had written 
it down, but it was going too fast and 
everyone was helpless with laughter. 

Make a light passing remark to any 
inhabitant and he will outstrip you ina 
flash. ““How are you this morning?” 
you say to the cab driver, expecting a 
mild little ““Very well, thank you” or a 
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conventional “Fine.” That’s too dull 
for the cabman. He stands up and looks 
down at his skinny horse which is soon 
for the bull ring. “Stupendous!” he 
says with all the irony of a poor man. 

Seville is theater. Great theater, yet 
with thousands of little turns and scenes 
being given on its stage. Its vanity is to 
be the city of Don Juan; it is in fact far 
more the city of Figaro, mocking, play- 
ing practical jokes and then dropping 
off into a self-absorbed yet blank- 
minded doze, until the next wicked or 
childish opportunity occurs. A place of 
dignity—and yet I have seen an old 
gentleman of the gravest kind pick up 
a sugar muffineer, lean out of the café 
window and sprinkle another old gen- 
tleman’s hair with it. 

People use the telephone there out of 
simple respect for the instrument; for 
their real business they send a boy out 
with a note to the favorite bar or café 
of the person it is addressed to. It is a 
paradise of hangers-on, of doorstep 
characters who know everything, of 
people who stop to talk. But do not 
suppose it is happy-go-lucky and un- 
businessliké. The slowest action in the 
blissfully slow life of Andalusia is the 
action of letting money pass out of 
your hand. 

The regions of Spain and their cities 
have an extreme independence of tem- 
perament and some of this survives in 
the attacks of ridicule they jealously 
make on one another. When you use 
the word “‘theater’’ of Seville, citizens 
of other cities read into it the sense of 
shallowness, showiness, rhetoric and 
the arts of the mountebank. It must be 
admitted that modern Seville, beyond 
the Park, is either pretentious or ugly. 

But Seville has no need of rhetoric 
about its past. In that enormous his- 
torical show the city put on in the 15th 
and 16th Centuries, there were no rheto- 
ricians; it was the time of men of action. 
All the cities of Europe have great his- 
torical claims on our imagination until 
we are choked with history. The claim 
of Seville is truly colossal and world- 
changing. I do not know whether many 
people visit the Archives of the Indies, 
but in that not very interesting building 
near the Cathedral, you have the shock 
of knowing what it must have been like 
to be the discoverer and colonists of 
America. It meant, above all, the work 
of men of action: explorers, sailors, 
soldiers, governors, architects, build- 
ers. Here, in thousands of boxes, are 
their documents: their plans for cities 
like Buenos Aires, for the forts at Car- 
tagena, for the avenues of Montevideo 
and the government houses of Peru; the 
drawings, tne leases, the lawsuits, the 
certificates of governorship, the trials, 
the executions. Here we can read the 
first report of Hernan Cortés, the letters 
of Columbus. And of a failure too: 
the letter of Cervantes, the imprisoned 
tax collector, failed author, unwanted 
soldier and cathedral brawler, apply- 
ing vainly for a job overseas. 

Seville played out the great roles; 
and now history has passed beyond it, 
it amuses itself with the little ones, the 
little turns that pass the tedious hours 
of life. THE END 
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AMSTERDAM 
Continued from Page 85 


night life. Tourists and Dutch visiting 
firemen are the main patrons of the 
night clubs which are to be found there 
and in a couple of the side streets. A 
good time can certainly be had and, 
since the Dutch are by nature thrifty, at 
reasonable rates. But this is no Baby- 
lon. The gay young couples you may 
see on arrival are sometimes university 
students who get free drinks if they 
bring partners to get the party atmos- 
phere going. 

Amsterdamers have a sharp sense of 
humor, and with it a distrust of the 
ritzy, pretentious or romantic—it is, of 
course, the middle (class) way. The 
dancing girls are brought on and the 
music plays all night, but something is 
missing—I think it is the serene belief 
in the importance of its mission which 
elsewhere distinguishes the successful 
night spot. Here, too often, something 
incongruous pops up; you may notice 
suddenly that the guitarist wears boots 
and a pince-nez. But there are also a 
number of small bars which offer noth- 
ing but a chance to drink and talk, with 
someone softly playing the piano: these 
are enormously agreeable, and very 
popular with younger Amsterdamers. 

The Leidseplein is considered socially 
to have the edge on the Rembrandt- 
plein, the rival night-life center. “If a 
man tells me he had a wonderful time 
in the Rembrandtplein, it makes me 
think he is rather an ordinary man.” 
This was the somewhat snooty verdict 
of a not-very-ordinary Amsterdamer, 
and I could see what he meant—al- 
though I must confess I’m not averse 
to the Rembrandtplein myself. It is a 
square which has elm trees, grass and 
flowers, and a statue of the painter. 
You will sometimes be told that it is 
Amsterdam’s Place Pigalle, and a cer- 
tain Parisian influence is not hard to 
detect. Once I had a room high over the 
square, and when I looked out I found 
myself next to the top of a neon Eiffel 
Tower. Down below was a club called 
the St.-Germain-des-Pres. Not far away 
were the Café de la Paix, the Café 
Riche, the Moulin Rouge, and so on. 

Behind the bright lights, however, 
the jollity is respectable. Beguiling 
plump men may sidle up and whisper, 
“You like a nice room, dancing, some 
pretty girls?”’; but when you go along, 
you are quite likely to find the next 
table occupied by father, mother and 
three small children. The star chanteuse 
bounces out, winking naughtily, and 
sings little bits in German and English 
and French; when she changes into 
Dutch, all the Dutch people join in. 
There is an old-time coziness about it 
all. 

What makes the Rembrandtplein 
highly enjoyable is its enduring liveli- 
ness. On summer evenings artists give 
free open-air shows along the paths in 
the center of the square, amid the 
yellow-and-brown sun umbrellas. Any- 
one is free to put up a few canvases, 
though the same faces seem to be there 
night after night—pale, young, bearded 


and slightly intense. (One of them told 
me he painted every morning, washed 
dishes at a restaurant in the afternoon 
and came to the Rembrandtplein in the 
evening. He sold a picture every two or 
three weeks for fifty guilders or so— 
roughly thirteen dollars.) But you can 
walk around the square at half past 
twelve, long after the pictures have been 
packed away, and still find all the pave- 
ment cafés full up, and people prom- 
enading, and perhaps a brazier glowing 
by a hole in the road, where a drain is 
being repaired by cheerful workmen, 
The door of the police station on the 
corner is open in a welcoming, friendly 
sort of way. 

And there is also “dark Amster- 
dam,” the sailors’ playground and 
honky-tonk area along the street called 
the Zeedyk and its neighborhood, in 
the old town near the harbor. At night 
the Zeedyk is brilliantly alive and cheer- 
ful and crowded and immoral. In the 
alleys you may see a quiet queue wait- 
ing for a tattooist, or ladies looking out 
through windows in a highly hospitable 
frame of mind. 

All this is the necessary shadow made 
by the light of the proper bourgeois life. 
The Amsterdamer is by nature a mer- 
chant, a trader, but one who has taken 
time off to read books, look at pictures 
and listen to music. Cafés and the small 
bars, yes; cabarets and strip teasers, 
no—they are for th’ outsider. It is the 
mixture of trade and history and cul- 
ture that gives Amsterdam its particular 
magic; it is always the city of Rem- 
brandt and Spinoza. 

It is certainly a city of music. The 
churches play tunes with their chimes, 
and there are carillon concerts from the 
palace in the great square of the Dam. 
Men with concertinas (licensed to per- 
form) occasionally come and play to 
you when you are sitting in a café. But 
most impressive of all are the street 
barrel organs—magnificent, ornate af- 
fairs, the biggest barrel organs in the 
world. I remember strolling into one 
street of humdrum apartment houses 
to find an organ playing—and it seemed 
that every window in the street was 
open, with a housewife leaning out, 
listening attentively to Verdi, Strauss 
or Puccini (I forget which). 

Amsterdam’s real musical pride, of 
course, is the Concertgebouw orches- 
tra. The Concertgebouw itself, the build- 
ing, has a certain coziness in spite of its 
size. There’s a promenade which goes 
all the way round the hall and before a 
concert you can mix in with the orches- 
tra members as they adjust their white 
ties. Applause is enthusiastic, lengthy 
and rather formalized. You haven't 
made a hit unless everybody gets up, 
and soloists, male and female, are pre- 
sented by the management with bunches 
of flowers. (This, by the way, also hap- 
pens in the Amsterdam theaters; on 
most nights during the run of a success- 
ful play, leading actors and actresses 
receive their flowers.) 


Perhaps because of the marvelous 
Dutch light and the Dutch sky, Am- 
sterdam leaves the visitor with a mass 

- Continued on Page 166 
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warm dry climate. Holiday haven this 20,000 acre 
luxury ranch resort; swimming, riding, 
skeet range, golf, tennis. Wonderful 
wintertime change for the en- 
tire family! See your travel 

agent . . . writeorcall 








Dallas Gant 
Rancho de los Caballeros 
Wickenburg, Arizona 











ARIZONA 


We: Heart of the Scenic Southwest 


Western Gateway to Mexico 





Free color booklet write: g 
Sunshine Climate Club, 6015-D, Pueblo, fenen, Ariz. 


PARADISE INN, Phoenix 


(THIS 1S PARADISE) 


[t's Arizona, with its sun swept desert and pastel moun- 
ins, its golden days and tempting nights. It’s the 
luxury of America’s finest desert resort, 10 miles from 
exciting Phoenix. It’s you—lazy as you like; or riding, 
swimming, dancing, golfing, playing tennis, having fun 
your favorite way ... Want to come? Now’s the time 
to arrange your vacation— Write 


MR, JOHN DAVIS—6 150 E. Camelback Road, Phoenix 
White Stallion Ranch 


Relax in sunny, dry climate. Guest and operating cattle 
ranch on 10,000 acres virgin land. Heated pool. Renowned 
for food and friendly informal atmosphere. All ranch 
ativities. A Treadway Inn affiliate. Write: 

brew and Marge Towne, Rt. 1, Box 567, Tucson, Arizona 


Hotel Valley Ho—Scottsdale, Arizona 
Arizona’s newest and finest year around hotel. European 
plan. Luxury living at sensible rates. In the fabulous Scotts- 
dale, Paradise Valley, and Camelback Mountain area, just 
12 miles northeast of downtown Phoenix. 


Robert Foehl, Manager Phone WHitney 5-6321 


Saddle Leather Fun in the Valley of Sun 














The=7 Folks bring to the Valley of Sun the colorful at- 
mosphere of their famed Colo-Wyo cattle spread. Real 
ranch ridin’ on fine saddle horses, heated pool, golf nearby. 


Spacious rooms, private baths, tasty homespun meals; 
write, Two Bars Seven Ranch, Box 10, Wickenburg, Arizona 


Saddle and Surrey Ranch 


Renowned for the finest in Arizona guest ranch life, superb 
tiding in the unique beauty of desert and mountain coun- 
try, excellent food, beautiful pool, handsome ranch. Those 
who know — keep coming back. Rec. by Duncan Hines and 
\AA. Write The Jacksons, Rt. 9, Box 941, Tucson, Arizona. 








lazy K Bar Ranch, Tucson, Arizona 
Best Winter tonic ever, a vacation in the sun-blessed, 
bracing air of this beautiful ranch-resort, 2200 ft. altitude, 
werlooking desert & mts. Riding, hez ated pool, all ranch 
activities, delicious food. Open to May Ist. Write: 

The Spauldings, Route 1, Box 560, Tucson, Arizona 


Circle Z—The West’s Best Riding 


Famed working ranch between Tucson and Mexican Bor- 
der now in its 35th year. Superb riding in scenic country, 
locale of many movies. Swimming, Tennis. Recommended: 
Duncan Hines & AAA. Write for illustrated brochure. 


Fred Fendig, Circle Z Ranch, Patagonia, Arizona 











planning 
0 trip? 


Every month Holiday Places-to-Stay advertisers 
offer you a wealth of ideas and suggestions for 
Pleasure and business trips—or a combination of 
both. Make a habit of using Holiday’s advertis- 
ing pages to solve your accommodation prob- 
lems. Write direct to the advertisers for further 
information and reservations. 














something wonderful 
has happened to 


THE MARRAKESH HOTEL... 
Jamaica’s newest and most unique! 
Heavenly taste-tempting food. Beautiful 
suite-type guest rooms with step-down 
parlor sections, sunken Grecian baths 
and terraces overlooking the sea. Huge 
swimming pool, Cabana Club. Golf, ten- 
nis, riding, all water sports. 


THE MOST WONDERFUL THING 
THAT COULD HAPPEN TO YOUR 
NEXT VACATION! 


MARRAKESH 2 


HOTEL & CABANA CLUB * BOSCOBEL, JAMAICA, F.W.|I. 
George de Kiss, Jr., Managing Director 


SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT OR 
ROBERT REID ASSOC., INC. 
610 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK « PL 7-2444 
@ CHICAGO: HA 7-9531 * TORONTO: WA 5S-3808 
@ MONTREAL: WE 5-7413 «+ MIAMI: FR 7-3575 
* HOLLYWOOD, CAL: HO 6-2185 





0) 





Gay island living ... the sun 
smiling on a palm-fringed coral beach, 
a tropical moon inviting romance, 
Fabulous Food! Escape to 
these sixty lovely acres—only 
3% hours by jet from New York. 

1\2 hours from Miami. 

See travel agent or Oliver Kermit Associates, 


Inc.,521 Fifth Ave., N.Y.C. Tel. YUkon 6-1800. 


HOTEL & COTTAGE COLONY + MONTEGO BAY, JAMAICA, W.I. 








Hawaii 
Discover the charm 
famous swimming, surfing, outrigger canoe rides and 


| | | | at @ On the Beach 
and courtesy of Old 
catamaran sails. European Plan. 


Hawaii in gracious tropical surroundings. Enjoy world- 
Richard K. Kimball Halekulani, Honolulu 15 





YOU'LL LOVE THE ELEGANT INFORMALITY OF 





MOST DISTINGUISHED OC 


assau’s 





(Bahamas) 
* —_ 





Vacation luxury awaits you in the royal Bahama fashion... 


putting greens with nearby course... 
world’s finest fishing, expert guides... 


just steps away... 


pool and surf 


prompt but unobtrusive service and superb cuisine. 
Modified American Plan from $45 two persons double occupancy. 


See your Travel Agent or call our representatives: 


ROBERT F. WARNER, Inc., 17 E. 45th St., New York * MU 2-4300 
Chicago * Washington « Boston « Toronto 


West Coast: GLEN W. FAWCETT, Inc. 
Los Angeles * San Francisco * Seattle 


For colorful brochure write: 131 Security Trust Bldg., Miami 32, Florida 
Lindsey Hopkins, President * Helmut Chiettini, Manager 


Dallas * Portland » San Diego * Vancouver 





4 A \ 
¥3 mi h. Air j : 
Oceanfront, 1/3 mile beac ‘ ~\ 


conditioned, open all year. All 
water sports, golf, tennis. En- 
tertainment nightly. Color fold- 
er. Wesler T. Keenan, Gen. Mgr. 


merald Beae ch, 
BAHAMAS Hotel 


Ranches 













GALLAGHER 


RANCH 


A historic working ranch for families of 
good taste who enjoy charming accom- 
modations and excellent food. 10,000 
acres of trails and game-filled hills. Reser- 
vations essential—references exchanged. 
Write Mrs. V. H. McNutt, Box #1138, 
San Antonio, Texas. 











CATTLE OPERATION - SWIMMING - FISHING - RIDING - PICNICS 
PACK TRIPS - BOAT TRIPS ON JACKSON LAKE AND SNAKE RIVER 
Ranch airstrip catering to private flyers 
Write: Fish Creek Ranch, Wilson, Wyoming - Box 50 





Sun & Fun, 7 days, $ 
in Cool Colorado 9S 


Families, couples, singles—have time of your life at 
this famous ranch in Rockies. Plenty to do... or noth- 
ing if you please. Your own horse to ride, swimming in 
heated pool, fishing, boating, square dancing, hay rides, 
steak fries, movies, unsurpassed all-you-can-eat meals. 
Rates include all. Color folder free. 

BEAVER’S S-V RANCH, Winter Park 9J, Colorado. 








Tennessee 
Lake Chickamauga Resort 
All new, 66 luxurious lodge and cottage units. Olympic 
pool, golf privileges, complete marina, c lub, 2 miles shore- 
line, 110 acres on Lake Chickamauga. In sight Civil War 


battle: fields. Open all year. Write for free brochure. 


California 





Wonder where Santa goes 
after Christmas ? 


Where else but... 
OCEANSIDE 


Quiet winter resort at the beach 
between Los Angeles and San Diego 


WONDERFUL WEATHER! 


WRITE FOR FREE COLOR FOLDER: 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
510 FOURTH H. OCEANSIDE, CALIF. 














WINTER VACATION IN 


SUNNY DEATH VALLEY 


Famous Fred Harvey resorts for golf, 
swimming and horseback riding. Deli- 
cious food, entertainment. Luxurious 
American Plan accommodations at the 
Inn or modest European plan at Ranch. 


Contact your travel agent or write; 


- PURNAG CREEK 
CH 


P.O. BOX 51, DEATH VALLEY, CALIFORNIA 
In Los Angeles phone: MAdison 7-8048 
In San Francisco phone: EXbrook 7- 2717 











‘Phone TRemont 7-8591 P.O. Box 5141,Chatt ga, Tenn. 
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PLACES TO STAY DIRECTORY 








YOURS TO ENJOY Yy 





HoLLYwooD 


q 
\ 


By-the-Sea, FLORIDA 
South Florida‘s 
C nly 6-mile beach for enjoyment 
ant 
Only Oceanside broadwalk 
Only 36-hole champion- 
ship golf course 


In the very heart of the 
Gold Coast vacationland... 
every pleasure for a perfect 
holiday! New, fabulous 
hotels and motels . 
apartments to suit every- 
one... smart dining 
places . . . thrilling night 
life... horse and dog 
racing... Jai Alai... 
deep sea and 

waterway fishing. 

Come, discover why 
vacationwise fun- 

lovers choose Hollywood! 


9200 rooms and 
apts. for your ys 
FLORIDA'S 


selection. 
GOLFINGEST CITY }/; 


chamber of Commerce, Dept. H-5 

§ Hollywood-by-the-Sea, Florida 

; Send FREE ‘Suitcase Full of Fun’ with 

H information and rates on: 

1 Apts Hotels Motels 0 

; In Town) On Beach() PermanentHomeQ) 4% 
: No. in party.......... CCT ET Wisc ssanaviaee 
: _ PPrrrrrrrrrrrrrrrrrrrrrrrriritet rt iii ist 
i] 

2, Frere rrr errrrTT TTT TTT Te tr 
i 

a eee re a ee 











HyM- pRuM 7 
vacations ? 


Forget winter dreariness in the sun-drenched 
surf at the Colonnades Hotel. Two sparkling 
pools, an inviting ocean, and 825 feet of powder- 
soft white beach to relax and tan you. Deep sea 
fishing at your door. Colonnades nights are a 
little more starlit. Dance to marvelous music... 
food is divine. The Colonnades roster of social 
activities is exciting. Enjoy informality... and the 
company of other happy people. Accommodations 
and service... superb, with “special” luxurious 
touches, Come stay with us! We'd love to have you! 





Write Dept. H-3 for free color folder! 
a == ’ i= Dr 
olonnades.... 


PALM BEACH SHORES 
Riviera Beach, Fla., Ph.: Palm Beach VI 4-5221 









FREE GOLF 
at our own Country Club 


Cabana Club, 2 swimming pools, 
putting green, driving range, 
tennis courts. Health Spa, Solaria, 
Children’s playground. Yacht basin. 
La Ronde Supper Club, 
radio and T'V in every room. 
Parking on premises. 


Ask for special 
“Honeymoon in Paradise’’ folder 


FOR BROCHURE & RATES 
WRITE DIRECT or 
SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT 


Duke Stewart 
Manager 


Ben Novack 
President 


1,000 FEET OF OCEAN BEACH 
MIAMI BEACH, FLORIDA 








AND APARTMENTS 
FORT LAUDERDALE, FLORIDA 
Directly on 600 
7:1 :) en) a OL aRY 


horct 
oeacn 





Directly on ocean. Dress 
for beach in your room. 
European plan. Breakfast, lunch. 
Studio efficiencies, hotel rooms, 4 
suites. Write FRED WYNN, MGR. @ 


in 





New Jersey 


Massachusetts 





Marlborough-Blenheim 


The Northfield 





For FLORIDA 
at its best 






Directly on the Ocean 
DELRAY BEACH 


Enjoy a luxurious, relaxed vacation 
in a friendly atmosphere away from 
crowds. Oceam|bathing directly from 
your door. Deep sea fishing, golf, 
tennis, polo. 

COTE D'AZUR COCKTAIL ROOM 
DOLPHIN DINING ROOM 
Elevator Service. American plan cuisine. 
Open until April 3 (European plan 

optional in Jan. and April. 
Write Donald H. Colman, Mer. 


for color brochure and rates. 


The SEACREST HOTEL Delray Beach, Florida 


OCEAN 
SPRAY 
An d-Ue 
P.T.A. 


West Palm Beach is happiness, sunshine, 








frivolity and relaxation. And it’s home— 
the year-’round kind—for growing children 
and growing industry. M West Palm Beach 
belongs in your vacation plans...and your 
future plans, too. It has everything for 
pleasure—the passing-through kind or the 


stay-put kind. Either way, you'll love it! 


WEST 
PALM 


For the best 


of Florida Write to Chamber of 
.» Work, Play, BEAC Commerce, Dept. H34, 
Belong in for full information 
J 









* 

Plan NOW for a sun-filled, fun- t 

filled holiday! Gulf-side vacation i 

pleasures await you. Write to: 

H. E. Hampton, Treasure Island i 

Chamber of Commerce, Treasure | 
i 
a 


Island, Florida. 


| 


Soreno 
i” ieee 


Enjoy F lorida at its best. 300 attractive rooms— 
cious facilities—traditionally fine food complete soci al 
program—atmosphere of genuine hospitality. For in- 
formation and reservations write M. R. McNiel, Mgr. 












spa- 








Clearwater Beach Hotel 


A charming, peaceful spot on Florida’s West Coast. Am. 
Plan. Same Chef 21 yrs. Located on 300 ft. private beach. 
Shuffleboard, Golf, Swimming, Fishing, Boating, Putting 
Green, Movies. Moderate rates. Send for brochure. 


C. Edward Meginley, Mgr. Clearwater Beach 1, Florida 





Lauderdale Ruttger 





. 7 . European plan rooms & efficiencies. Private beach. Pool 

On the Boardwalk. One of America’s most famous resort ho- Snow sports at the door; Skating, PoDospaning, Portable Side ack Bar, putting green, dining room, lounge, enter- 

tels. Ocean-front sundecks, complimentary entertainment, ski tow. Easy driving distance to cacelient ski lifts. Camp- tainment. AAA & Duncan Hines. Friendly hospitality by 

exc. cuisine. Ice rink. Inclusive Vacation Plan—special fire picnics. Warm rooms. $12 8 day inc. hearty meals. owner. All year. Informal fun in luxurious surroundings 

rates. Brochure. Ph. AC 5-1211, in N.V¥., MU 2-4849 Near Northfield Schools. Open all year. Color folder. Den a Buzz Rutiger, P.O. 8697, Ft. Lauderdale, Fla 

Ownership management Josiah White & Sons, Lid. A. Gordon Moody, Mgr., East Northfield 32, Mass. , P.O. , Ft. 7 . 
Pennsylvania Connecticut New Hampshire 





ry 
The Farm on the Hill—Honeymoons 
“The Place They Told You About "’—for newlyweds only 
Your own secluded cottage, meals at the Homestead, lots 
to do but no planned program. Write, me ntioning dates, 
for unique picture story and helpful booklet ‘Plan Your 
Perfect Honeymoon.” Box 174, Swiftwater, Pennsylvania 
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The Homestead Inn 

New England Country Inn. All rooms private bath. Quiet. 
Swimming Pool. Good food. National Credit Cards Hon- 
ored. Leave Conn. Tpk. Exit #3. Left onto Horseneck 
Lane to Field Pt. Rd. Tel. TO 9-7500. Open All Year. 





Walter J. Stephen, 420 Field Point Road, Greenwich, Conn. 





r 
Pinkham Notch Inn—Dana Place 
Foremost mountain ski lodge for the best skiers or recre- 
ational winter vacationers. Near Wildcat gondola lift in 
White Mountain National Forest. Superb lodgings and 
good food with a tradition in hospitality 


R. P. Whipple, Mgr., Jackson, New Hampshire 
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Continued from Page 164 
of pictorial impressions: the city spread 
out like an enormous toy town wha 
you drive in from the east, with th 
green fields going right up to the line of 
buildings; the beflagged stalls that sel 
fresh herrings in May and June; th 
Burgomaster welcoming Santa Clausip 
the Dam on December Sth, St. Nicho. 
las’s Day, when the bars are shut and the 
whole city is given up to family feast. 
ing; the view of businessmen with their 
heads together in a sidewalk café on the 
Damrak, opposite Berlage’s Exchange 
building; the crowd promenading up 
and down that most attractive of shop. 
ping streets, Kalverstraat, with no traf. 
fic to get in the way; the rush-hour 
sight at the Central Station, when 
barges come across the water carrying 
hundreds of office workers standing 
shoulder to shoulder and all carrying 
briefcases; or the flower market that 
runs along the canal by the Mint 
Tower and the street markets in the 
Waterlooplein and the Albert Cuyp. 
straat. And, inevitably, the Night 
Watch—not to mention the blazing 
Van Goghs in the Municipal Museum, 

But at heart this is a trading city. You 
feel business in the cigar-scented air, 
The timber men go every week to the 
Hotel Polen and Hotel Suisse, the dia- 
mond men to the Weesperplein; there 
are the Produce Exchange and the 
Stock Exchange on the Damrak, the 
Metal, Paper and Textile Exchange in 
the Diamantstraat, and so on; and of 
course the city is also a highly impor- 
tant international money market. In 
the 17th Century it was the world’s 
greatest, and just before World War II 
it was third after London and New 
York. Even now, after the appalling 
postwar difficulties, it ranks fourth. 

The war wounds of Amsterdam were 
not so dramatic as, for example, those 
of Rotterdam, which was wiped out by 
bombs. Five thousand houses were 
pulled down by people in the search 
for fuel, but the city remained. The 
damage was done to individuals, to the 
thousands deported into slave labor 
and, of course, to that whole Jewish 
population—75,000—sent off to ex- 
termination; not to mention the hun- 
dreds of Amsterdamers who were shot. 
At the top of De Waag is a small room 
which most visitors overlook. The rec- 
ord is there, from the first posters with 
proclamations signed by Seyss-Inquart 
to photographs of deportation trains. 
There are also actual letters, signed by 
SS officers, whose businesslike, unemo- 
tional tone is more shocking than 
can be imagined. That room should not 
be missed. You may think you know it 
all already, but you don’t. 

And all this lies behind the cheerful 
but sardonic humor of Amsterdamers 
nowadays. 


Amsterdam is the Venice of the 
North, the city of bridges, of Rem 
brandt, of inexpensive Indonesian res- 
taurants. Above all it is the city of bi- 
cycles. They swarm everywhere, ridden 
with dash, initiative and terrible confi- 
dence, in what seems to be a constant 
dance with death. For the inexperienced 
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COME 
“AROUND 
THE 
WORLD” 
WITH US 


we're a 
friendly group! 


It is so much more fun this way! 
There’s so much to see and remem- 
ber. So many exciting moments that 
need to be shared...with interesting, 
congenial folks like yourself. 

One of the world’s xg 
great travel experts, | 
Harold Percival offers 
you 47 glorious, globe- 
girdling days at unpar- 
alleled prices for best- 
type accommodations 
everywhere. Japan, Hong Kong, 
Singapore, India, Egypt. Names to 
quicken the blood and start you 
packing. Plus so many more... 

... like the Middle East! As an 
added side-trip, you can spend 33 
days amidst the wonders of the Holy 
Land, Turkey, Greece, and to cap it 
off, Rome, Paris and London! 

Every step of the way you fee! some- 
one is responsible for you...an experi- 
enced Percival Tour Conductor... 
interpreting languages, handling cus- 
toms, currencies, transportation. You 
travel by plane, car or motor coach. Re- 
laxed. At ease. Intent on just one thing 
...storing up memories you'll spend 
weeks telling the folks back home about! 

Start planning right now. Send for 
Percival Tours descriptive literature. 
You'll have a grand time just reading 
about the g!amorous places you will 
visit. Imagine what a thrill when you 
actually take off! 

Ask your Travel Agent for informa- 
tion on the well-known, long-established 
Percival Tours. He can make your res- 
ervations, too. Or post the coupon below 
...today...and get your illustrated 
booklets by return mail. 





“ Feneiwal, 


e 





PERCIVAL TOURS, INC. 

183 Madison Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 
712 S. Curson Ave., Los Angeles 36, Calif. 

224 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 4, Ill. 

Tell me about those happy groups you take 








travelling! Send booklets on guided tours 
Around the World [], Around the Middle 
East). Also. to Europe in the famous 
Percival Club Coach [. 

Name 

Street 

City — OO 





motorist, to be caught in Amsterdam’s 
rush hour is the sternest of tests. But 
after the first ten or fifteen heart-in- 
mouth moments when disaster seems 
inevitable, you begin to realize that you 
still haven’t hit a cyclist. They seem to 
avoid cars rather as flies avoid a swat; 
it is as if air pressure forced them out of 
your way. No signals are given; indeed 
signals are discouraged by the authori- 
ties, who know that in this way they are 
increasing the Dutchman’s self-reliance 
and watchfulness—good, solid bour- 
geois virtues both. 

The situation is eased a little in win- 
ter, when the weather inspires some 
cyclists to go about the city by tram. 
The shrewder ones take their bicycles 
to one of the three municipal pawn- 
shops, the most famous being the an- 
cient one on the Oudezijds Achter- 
burgwal (an easy name to remember). 
Above the door an old verse begins 
(my translation): “If you've still got 
money and still got goods, pass by this 
door; but if you’ve got the latter and 
not the former, come in and see me.” 
You can leave your bicycle here—not 
for longer than six months, after which 
it may be sold at a monthly auction— 
and pick it up in the spring, confident 
that it. has been well looked after. 

And not only bicycles, of course. I 
know a man with a shop in the Singel- 
straat, which is the center of the an- 
tiques market. When he wants to go on 
holiday he puts his entire stock into the 
pawnshop and takes it out when he 
comes back, with no worries and no 
trouble. Amsterdamers have not been 
in business all this time for nothing. 


When you leave Amsterdam behind, 
it stays with you as an experience which 
is warm and glowing. In summer you 
think of the trees on the canals, the 
street cafés and the mass of people leay- 
ing the city at weekends to swim and 
sail and camp; in winter, of the incom- 
parable snow scenes that bring the 
17th Century back to life, and the ex- 
citement of the football crowd when the 
city plays its great rival, Rotterdam. 
You think of the smell of cigars and 
the curiously clear outlines of church 
towers against the sky. You remember a 
place where the good things of life are 
taken seriously and enjoyed in civilized 
moderation (though you tend to eat too 
much); an island of sanity which is not 
cold-blooded, of reason aided by good- 
humored shrewdness, of comfort which 
does not corrupt. THE END 





PHOTOGRAPHS not otherwise 
credited. From left to 
right and top to bottom. 


Picture Position: T-Top; M-Middle; 
B-Bottom; L-Left; C-Center; R-Right 
Cover: None 
John L. Stage 
21—French Government Tourist Of- 
ice 
36-45 — Magnum 
48-53— Magnum 
56-59— Magnum 
62-69— Magnum 
72-77 —Magnum 
80-81— Magnum 
91—Steve Biggs 
96— Burt Glinn (Magnum) 
97—Sergio Larrain, Marc Riboud 
(Magnum) 
115—WCBS-TV 
127—Tom Hollyman 
130—Tom Hollyman 
140-141—Caldy (Pagano) 























You save without having to learn how! Savings pile up almost by 
themselves when you buy Bonds on the Payroll Savings Plan. 


A plan that takes the 
struggle out of saving 


Setting aside part of yourmoney 
for savings isn’t easy these days. 
But there’s one sure way: save 
some of it before you get it. You 
simply ask the company where 
you work to set aside any 
amount you wish every pay- 
day for U. S. Savings Bonds. 
The PayrollSavings Plan makes 
sure it goes into savings before 
you can dribble it away. And 
after you’re in the plan for a 
while, you don’t even miss the 
amount that’s been put away 
for you. 


WHY U.S. SAVINGS BONDS ARE 
SUCH A GOOD WAY TO SAVE 


You can save automatically 
with the Payroll Savings Plan. 
You now get 334% interest at 
maturity. 


You invest without risk under 
U. S. Government guarantee. 


Your money can’t be lost or 
stolen. 


You can get your money, with 
interest, anytime you want it. 


You save more than money, 
you help your Government pay 
for peace. 


Buy Bonds where you work or 
bank. 





GIVE A GIFT FOR PEACE 
THIS CHRISTMAS 


Bonds are more 
than money-in- 
the-sock for col- 
lege, for retire- 
ment or fora 
vacation trip. 
Every Bond dol- 
lar helps pay for 
Peace. 














NOW every Savings Bond you own 
old or new—earns %% more 
than ever before. 


You save more than money with U.S. Savings Bonds 


The U. S. Government does not pay for this advertisement. It 
is donated by this publication in cooperation with the Adver- * 
tising Council and the magazine publishers of America. 
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NEXT MONTH 


The February issue leads off with moving and per- 





when in Europe — id ceptive essays on THE PUERTO RICANS at 
fly BEA to home and away from home. Peter Abrahams goes 


| es RA ba LL ; : beyond the resort glitter of San Juan and discovers 


a lovely island and a purposeful people. Norman 





to Tel Aviv from: 
Londen SR = Rosten describes the lives of PUERTO RICANS 














Rome IN NEW YORK. & 
Athens | Moving on to older American landmarks, Chester vy 
EUROPE’S FOREMOST AIRLINE i ‘ Goolrick tells of the indestructible dignity of the 
, University of Virginia, MR. JEFFERSON’S Ene : 
ACADEMIC VILLAGE, and Benedict Thielen ’ 


evokes the forlorn beauty of Florida’s EVER- 
GLADES. 


Crossing the Atlantic, you are taken on a fasci- 





nating visit to AVIGNON by Lawrence Durrell. 
You discover, too, that there are NO TRAINS 
TO LECH, but once there, you will find lots of 
exuberant chic. Slim Aarons photographs the 
Austrian ski resort. 

Maurice Edelman offers the first half of a 
penetrating personality portrait of NIKITA 
KHRUSHCHEV. Continuing his series on the 
Countries of Eastern Europe, V. S. Pritchett pre- 


sents a fresh and revealing picture of RUMANIA 








TODAY; and in his series on the special agen- 
cies of the U.N., Peter Lyon reports on the | 
monumental labors of the U.N. TRUSTEESHIP | 
COUNCIL. 
In COOKING BY EAR, Nathaniel Benchley 
tells you what happens when you throw away your 
vote fil _ recipes, Party of One guest F. L. Lucas gives sam- 
stages PaeYs | ples of THE WISDOM OF CHINA and Kenneth 
Tynan conducts an Antic Arts discussion on 


GEORGE CUKOR—<a director who has breathed 


life into some of Hollywood’s most beautiful dolls. 
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How to keep your season’s best a secret! 


Give Johnnie Walker. Smooth Red Label. Rare Black Label. Both 
are wrapped and ready. A transparent sleeve identifies them. 
Just slip it off—your gift remains an intriguing secret until the 
happy opening. And happy it will be. For in all the world, wher- 
ever fine Scotch is served, there never was a more popular pair. 













BORN 1820 
.. Still 
going strong 
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By appoinement to 
Her Majesty the Cueen 
Scorch Whisky Disuillers 
John Walker & Sons Linued 
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JOHNNIE WALKER SCOTCH WHISKY 100% scotcu wuiskies, BLENDED 86.8 PROOF + IMPORTED BY CANADA DRY CORPORATION, N.Y., N.Y. 
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The styling of this 41-foot Conqueror is typical of the 1961 fleet, which includes sports boats from 17 to 24 feet, cruisers and yachts from 25 to 66 feet. 


Only Chris-Craft could launch a fleet of boats 


so completely new in styling, so impeccably luxurious 


in interior design as the eighteen new models for 1961. 
Throughout the fleet, Chris-Craft has added many features 
to increase comfort, reduce maintenance, and provide even 


greater performance. Visit your dealer. 


Chios 2+ 
World’s Largest Builders of Motor Boats 


© 1960 Chris-Craft Corp. Write for free color literature to Dept. H, Chris-Craft Corporation, Pompano Beach, Florida 


The 21-ft. Continental for 1961. 





